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PREFACE. 



The present Editor has almost doubled the contents of 
a work, which, in its more imperfect form, was found 
so useful that it passed through many editions, and has 
been long out of print. 

It is hoped that this volume, which is almost a new 
work, will be found still more useful, and enjoy yet 
greater popularity than its predecessors. 

The Publisher begs to add that he will feel greatly 
obliged to readers who will supply any further mate- 
rials that may occur to them for introduction into 
future editions. 

29, Essex Street, Strand, 
April, 1856. 
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ERRATUM. 
Page 85, for Fas et nefas, read, Fas out nefas. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Collections of gnomes, adages, sayings, and parables have 
been made from times immemorial in all countries and in all 
languages possessing some kind of literature. Among the 
most noted in the early times are those of Solomon, Sirach, 
Christ (in the mountain sermons), and others. Also the 
Indian, Arabian, and Persian literatures abound in such 
collections. The Edda has handed down under the name 
of Odin a variety of excellent gnomes of the North. In 
Greece, the gnomic poetry flourished about the sixth 
century before our era (at the time of the civil wars). The 
most remarkable are those by Solon, Theognis, Fhocylides, 
Simonides, Pythagoras, and Xenophanes of Colophonia. 
Also the Latin "Disticha" of Dionysius, Cato, and others 
have descended to posterity, and been followed by similar 
ones, under various names and appellations, among all 
nations and in most modern languages. 

The necessity or desire to unravel the sense and meaning 
of those adages, as also of those words and phrases which 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

have been introduced from foreign dialects, or are frequently 
quoted in our books and conversations, has already in early 
times produced a considerable number of foreign and tech- 
nical dictionaries and manuals. It lies, however, in the 
nature of things, that such works, however copious and 
satisfactory for the moment, can never be said to be per- 
fectly complete, since the continual almost daily increase 
and addition of new words, phrases, and quotations naturally 
leave considerable gaps and blanks in such explanatory pub- 
lications, which, like the water barrels of the Danaides, can 
never be filled. This is particularly the case in our present 
time, when a restless activity prevails in all moral and 
material interests — when rapid progress is manifest in the 
arts and sciences — when violent polemics and controversies 
agitate the State and Church — when new and successful 
enquiries are continually made in the spheres of philosophy 
and the natural sciences — when mechanical inventions keep 
in constant action the faculties of the mind, and when, finally, 
a lively interchange of ideas and opinions approaches every 
day nearer and nearer all the civilized nations on earth. 

One of the consequences of all these happy phenomena 
of our age is a constant increase of new terms in some 
language or other — terms which, in their turn, require ex- 
planation, if not interpretation. 

The present Manual may therefore be considered only as 
a temporary revision and supplement of those already exist- 
ing on the subject. We find now, in almost every town and 
village, men of education and searching enquiry among all 
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INTRODUCTION. VU 

classes of society, while the individual, whatever his calling, 
is almost forced by circumstances to take at least a general 
or superficial notice of the arts and sciences which now 
penetrate deeper and deeper all relations of social life, or of 
tile religious and political events in which he cannot possibly 
now maintain a neutral ground. For such and similar 
purposes has the present enlarged edition been published, 
to fill out to a certain extent the technical and classical 
chasms prevalent in the previous works. 

THE AUTHOR. 

London, April, 1856. 
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MANUAL OF QUOTATIONS. 



Ab actu ad posse valet consecutio (Lat.) — " The induction is 
good, from what has been to what may be." — By this 
logical maxim it is meant to state, that when a thing has 
once happened, it is but just to infer that such a matter 
may again occur. 

Ab alio expectes, alteri qnodfeceris (Lat.) Labsbius. — "You 
may expect from one person, that which you have done 
to another." 

A barbe de /&> on apprend a raser (Ft.) — " Men learn to 
shave on the chin of a fool." — They love to make experi- 
ments at the expense of others. 

A bos (Ft.) — Down with. 

Abatis (Ft. milit. term.) — Stakes driven in the ditch of a 
fort to prevent a storm. 

A battuta (di tempo) (It. mus. term.)— To resume the pre- 
vious tune, the same as a tempo. 

Abbite ist die beste Busse (Ger.) — " Beg pardon is the best 
penitence.'* 

A beaujeu, beau retour (Ft. prov.) — "To a fine game fine 
return." — One good turn deserves another. — Tit for tat. 

A beau mentir qui vient de loin (Fr. prov.) — u Travellers are 
entitled to lie." 
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2 MAKUAL OF QUOTATIONS. [AB — 

Abends wirS der Faule fleissig (Ger.) — " The lazy becomes 
industrious in the evening." 

A bene placiio (It. mus. term.) — "As you wish." At plea* 
sure. 

Ab hoc et ab hac (Lat.) — "From this and that."— Confused, 
without order. 

Ab hodiemo (die) (Lat.)—" From to-day." 

Ab inconvenienti (Lat. phrase.) — "From the inconvenience." 
— Argumenium ab inconvenienti. — An argument to show 
that the result of a proposed measure will prove incon- 
venient or unsuited to circumstances. 

Ab incunabulis (Lat.) — " From the cradle?'— From the first 
origin. 

Ab initio (Lat. phrase.) — "From the beginning." — His pro- 
ceedings were ill-founded ab initio, 

Ab iraio (iestamentum) (Law Lat.) — "A will made m anger." 

A bis et & blanc (Fr. prov.) — "At the brown andihe white." 
— By fits ana starts. 

Abnormis sapiens (Lat.) Horace. — "A person whose wisdom 
is not derived from instruction." — "A mother- wit, and 
wise without the schools." 

A ban appetit, il ne/aut point de sauce (Fr. prov.) — "A good 
appetite requires no sauce." 

A ban chat, bon rat (Fr. prov.) — " To a good cat, a good 
rat." — The parties are well suited, or matched. 

A bon chien il ne vient jamais un bon os (Fr. proverb.) — "A 
good bone does not always come to a good dog." — 
Merit does not always meet its due reward. 

Abandonee de Mens ne mat pas (Fr. prov.) — " Store is no 
sore." 

A bon entendeur pen de paroles (Fr. prov.) — " To a good 
listener few words." — A word to the wise. 

Abonnement (Fr.)— Subscription to operas, concerts, &c. 

A bon ww, U ne font point de bouchon (Fr. prov.) — " Good 
wine needs no bush." — From the custom of hanging a 
bush (bouchon) at the door to denote a public-house. 

Ab ovo usque ad mala (Lat. phrase.) — " From the eggs to 
the apples." — From the beginning to the end of the 
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— AC] MANUAL OF QUOTATIONS. 3 

entertainment. These were the first and last articles 
served up at a Roman feast. 

Absent carens (Lat.) — The absent gets nothing. 

Absentem ladit cum ebrio qui litigat (Lat.) Syrus. — "He 
hurts the absent who quarrels with a drunken man." — 
Tou should consider your adversary as absent, when his 
senses are departed; 

Absentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit alio culpante — 

Hie rdger est, hunc tu Romane caveto (Lat.) Horace. — " He 
who attacks an absent friend, or who does not defend 
him when spoken ill of by another — that man is a dark 
character ; do you, Roman,* beware of him.' 1 

Absit inmjja (Lat},)— " All envy apart." 

Absolufio ab instanUa (La% Lat.) — " Temporary acquittal." 

plenaria (Law Lat.) — " Full acquittal." 

Abundai ddcibus viHis (Lat.) QunrriL. — " He abounds with 
luscious faults." — Spoken of an author, even in whose 
errors something pleasing is to be found. 

Ab una disce omnes (Lat.) Virgil. — "From this single 
instance, you may learn the nature of the whole." 

Ab urbe condita (Lat.) — " From the building of the city." 
— In general thus abridged, a. u. c. in the chronology 
of the Romans, 

Abusus non ioU.it mum (Lat.) — "Abuse does not invalidate 
right." 

Academica delta crusca (Bran Academy.) — The name of a 
learned society at Florence, for the purification of the 
Italian language. 

A capite ad calcem (Lat.} — " From the head to the foot." — 
— Thoroughly, completely. From the beginning to the 
end. 

Acatholici (Lat.) — Non-Catholics, Protestants. 

A causa persa parole assai (It. prov.) — " When the cause 
is lost there is enough of words." — Do not discuss that 
which is already decided. 

Accarezzevole (It. mus. term.) — " Caressingly." 
B 2 
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Accedas ad curiam (Law Lat.) — " You may approach the 
court." — This name is given to a writ by which proceed- 
ings may be removed from an inferior to a superior 
court. 

Acceptissima semper 

Munera sunt auctor qua pretiosa facit (Lat.]) Ovid. — "Those 
gifts are ever the most acceptable which the giver has 
made precious." — They derive frequently their value 
from our estimation of the donor. It may also allude to 
the manner of giving, as in Shakspere — 

" You gave— with words of so sweet breath composed, 
At made the things more rich," 

Acce$8orium sequitur suum principale (Law Lat.) — Accessory 
matters are ruled by the principal cause or matter. 

Accidit in puncto quod non speratur in anno, (Lat.) — " What 
is hoped for for years, often happens all of a sudden." 

Accordez vos flutes (Ft.) — " Tune your flutes."— Set your 
horses together. 

Accusare nemo se debet nisi coram Deo (Lat. law maxim.)— 
" No man is bound to accuse himself, unless it be before 
God." — No oath is to be administered, whereby any 
person may be compelled to confess a crime, or accuse 
himself. The law will not force any man to say or show 
that which is against him. 

Acephali (Gr.) — Headless monsters. Visionaries who will 
not tolerate a chief. 

Acerrima proximorum odia (Lat.) Tacitus. — " The hatred 
of those who are near to us is most violent." — A contest 
between relatives is generally conducted with more acri- 
mony than is a dispute between strangers. — The phrase 
may also be applied to that violence of rage which gene- 
rally belongs to a civil war. 

Ac etiam (Law Lat.) — "And also." — A clause added by 
recent custom to a complaint of trespass in the Court of 
King's Bench, which adds ( | and also " a plea of debt. 
The plea of trespass, by fiction, gives cognizance to the 
court, and the plea of debt authorises the arrest. 

A chacvn le sien n'est pas trop (Fr. prov.) — " To every one 
his own is not too much." 

A chemin battu U ne croit point d'herbe (Fr. prov.) — u No 
crass grows on a beaten road/' — There are too many of 
the trade. 
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— AG] MA5TJAL OF QUOTATIONS. 5 

Acribus initiis, incurioso fine (Lat.) Tacitus. — "Alert in the 
beginning, but negbgent in the end." — Applied to a 
business vigorously conducted in the first instance, but 
where the exertion falls off as the affair draws nearer to 
a conclusion. 

A cruce solus (Lat.) — " Salvation from the cross." — Motto 
of the Irish Earl of Mayo. 

Acta exteriora indicant interiora secreta (Lat. law maxim.) 
— " By the outward acts we are to judge of the inward 
secrets." — We can only decide on men's intentions from 
their conduct. 

Actio personalis moritur cum persona (Lat. law maxim.)-— 
"A personal action dies witn the person." — In case of a 
trespass or battery, the death of one or the other of the 
parties puts an end to the action. 

Actis cevum impiety non segntbus amis (Lat.) Ovid. — " He 
fills his space with deeds, and not with lingering years." 
— Applied to a character distinguished for a number of 
brilliant actions accomplished in the course of a short 
life. 

Actum est de Republica (Lat.) — "It is all over with the 
Republic." — A phrase used to intimate that the consti- 
tution is in extreme danger. 

— ne agas (Lat.) Terence. — " Do not overdo what has 
been already done." — The work which is finished may 
be endangered by the touches of a superfluous anxiety. 

■ ut supra (Law Lat.) — "Done on the above day or date." 

Actus Dei nemini facit injuriam (Lat. law maxim.) — " No 
one shall be injured through the act of God." — As if a 
house be set on fire by lightning, the tenant shall not 
be responsible for the damage. 

mera facultatis ([Law Lat.) — "A cause or right that is 

not lost by limitation." 

legis nvlli facit injuriam (Lat. law maxim.) — "The 

act of the law does injury to no man." — If land, for 
instance, out of which a rent-charge is granted, be re- 
covered by elder title, the grantee shall have a writ of 
aunuity, because the rent-charge is made void by course 
of law. 

■ me invito foetus non est meus actus (Law lat. maxim.) 
— " An act done against my will is not my act." — If a 

B 3 
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person be compelled, for instance, through fear or duress, 
to give a bond or other writing, the deed is rendered 
void by the compulsion. 

Actus nan facit reum, nisi mens sit rea (Lat. law maxim.) — 
" The act does not make a man guilty, unless the mind 
be also guilty.' 1 — Unless the intent be criminal, the deed 
cannot be attainted of criminality. 

Acuspide corona (Lat.) — "A crown from the spear;" — 
Honour earned by military exploits. The motto of the 
Irish Viscount Middleton. 

Ad calamitatem quilibet rumor valet (Lat.) — "Any rumour 
is sufficient against calamity." — When a man is distressed, 
a breath may complete his ruin. 

Ad captandum vulgus (Lat.) — " To ensnare the vulgar." — 
A lure thrown out to captivate the mobility. 

Ad captum vulgi (Lat.) — "According to vulgar meaning." 

Addolarato (It. mus. term.)—" Doleful." 

Adelig und edel sind zweierlei (Ger.) — " Nobility and noble- 
ness are two different things." 

Adel sitzt im Gemuthe, nicht im Oeblute (Ger.) — " Nobility 
lies in the mind, not in the blood." 

A demain les affaires (Fr.) — " Business to-morrow." — We 
will talk of that another day. 

AdemHo civitatis (Law Lat.) — " Deprivation of civil rights." 

A Deo et rege (Lat.) — " From God and the king." — Motto 
of Earl Harrington and Earl Stanhope. 

Adeone homines immutarier 

Ex amore, ut non cognoscas eundem esse f (Lat.) Tebevce. — 

" That a man should be so changed by love, as not to be 

known again for the same person." 

Adeo in teneris consuescere mvltum est (Lat.) Vikgil. — •* Of 
so much value is it to be accustomed in our tender 
years." — Such are the advantages of an early education. 

Ad esse (Lat.) — " For existence, living." 

Ad eundem (Lat.) — " To the same." — In passing from one 
university or law society to another, it is said that he 
was admitted ad eundem, to the same precise rank which 
be held in the association or corporation of which he was 
previously a member. 
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Ad hastam publicum (Law Lat.) — " By public judicial auc- 
tion." 

Adhuc sub judice lis est (Lat.) — " The contest is still before 
the judge." — The affair is not yet decided. 

Adieu la voiture, aa\ieu la boutique (Fr. prov.) — " Farewell 
the carriage and farewell the shop." — The affair is all over. 

— — panzers, vendanges sont faites (Fr. prov.) — " Farewell 
panniers, the vintage is over." — It is a day after the fair. 
— Too late in the day. 

Ad infinitum (Lat.) — " To infinity." — And thus the calcula- 
tion proceeds ad infinitum. 

AdKalendas Qratcas (Lat.)--" At the Greek Kalends."— 
The Kalends formed a division of the Roman month, 
which had no place in the Greek reckoning of time. The 
phrase was therefore used by the former to denote that 
the thing could never happen. 

Ad libitum (Lat.) — " At pleasure." — In music it is used to 
signify those ornamental graces which are left to the 
taste of the performer. 

Adiaphanon (Gr.) — "A pianoforte never out of tune." 

Adiaphora (Gr.) — Indifferent actions or things which are 
morally neither praiseworthy nor blameable. 

Attterfangt nicht Fliegen (Ger.) — " Eagles catch not flies." 

Ad mensuram aquam bibunt, sine mensura offam comedentes 
(Lat.) — " They drink water by the measure, and devour 
meat without limit." — Pennywise and pound foolish. 

Ad mvltos annos (Lat.) — u For many years." — Congratula- 
tion. 

Ad normam (Lat.) — According to precedent or direction. 

Ad nullum consurgit opus cum corpore languet (Lat.) Gal- 
lus. — " When the body is indisposed, it is in vain that 
we call on the mind for any strenuous application." 

Ad ogni uccello — suo nido e bello (It. prov.) — " With every 
bird its own nest is charming." — This may mean either 
" the natural affection for home," or the preference be- 
stowed on " the place of our nativity." 

Adolescenlem verecundum ease decet (Lat.) Plautus. — "It 
becomes a young man to be modest." — Reserve and 
modesty are the flowers with which youth should be 
decorated. 
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Ad poptdum phaleras, ego te into* et in cute novi (Lat.) Pbb- 
8IU8. — "Away with those trappings to the vulgar, 1 know 
thee both inwardly and outwardly." — I know the man 
too well to be deceived by appearances. 

Ad quastionem juris respondeant judices, ad qiuestionem facti 
respondeant juratores (Lat. law maxim.) — "Let the 
judges answer to the question of law, and the jurors to 
the matter of fact. 

Ad quod damnum (Law Lat.) — " To what damage." — A writ 
which ought to be issued before the king grants certain 
liberties, such as a fair or market, ordering the sheriff to 
inquire what damage the county is liable to suffer by 
such grant. The same writ is also issued for a similar 
inquiry with respect to lands granted to religious houses 
or corporations, for turning highways, &c. 

Ad referendum (Lat.) — "To be further considered." — A 
diplomatic phrase borrowed from the States of Holland, 
and now used proverbially to imply a slowness of deli- 
beration and decision. 

Adscriptus glebes (Lat.) — "Attached to the soil." — Dis- 
posable with the land. This is now the wretched descrip- 
tion of the peasantry in Russia. It was formerly so in 
other countries. 

Ad tristem partem strenua est suspicio (Lat.) Strus. — " Sus- 
picion is ever strong on the suffering side." — When we 
play a losing game, we are apt to suspect all those who 
are around us of treachery. 

Adulandi gens prudentissima laudat 

Sermonem indocti, faciem deformis amid (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
"The skilful class of flatterers praise the discourse of the 
ignorant, and the face of the deformed friend." — They 
attack each man on his weak side. 

Ad unguem (Lat.) — Upon the nail. Accurately. 

Ad utrumque paratus (Lat.) — Prepared for both. 

Ad valorem (Lat.) — "According to the value." 

AdventiHa bona (Law Lat.) — "Additional or other than in- 
herited property." 

Advocaten und Soldaten, sind des Teufels Spielkamraden 
(Ger.) — "Lawyers and soldiers are the devil's play- 



mates." 
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jEgri deliria somni (Lat.) — Fever dreams; figurative 
chimeras ; castles in the air. 

JEgresciique medendo (Lat.) Viboil. — "By being cored he 
grows sick." — He undermines his constitution by too 
much care. See the Italian phrase Siavo bene, &c. 

JEgri somnia nana (Lat.) Hobacb. — " The idle dreams of a 
sick man. 1 ' — The fickle fancies of a distempered brain. 

JEgroio dum anima est, spes est (Lat.) Cicero. — " Whilst 
life remains to a sick man there is hope." — This has 
passed as a proverb into our own language. 

JEqua lege necessitas 

Sortitur insxgnes et imos (Lat.) Hobacb. — "Necessity by 
an equal law takes the highest and the lowest." — No 
rank can shield us from the impartiality of death or fate. 

JEquam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare mentem (Lat.) Hobacb. — "Remember to preserve 

an equal mind in arduous affairs.' 1 -— Equanimity is the 

best support under difficulties. 

— servare mentem (Lat.) — "To preserve an equal 
mind." — Motto of Lord Rivers. 

— aquanimiter (Lat.) — "With equanimity ." — Motto 
ofLordSuffield. 

JEqua tellus 

Pauperi recluditur regumque pueris (Lat.) Hobacb. — " The 
earth opens equally for the poor man and the prince." 

<32quitas sequitur legem (Lat. law maxim.)—" Equity follows 
the law." — Ecpnty cannot, however, make a different rule 
from that which the law has established. It were much 
to be wished, however (says Blackstone), for the sake of 
certainty, peace, and justice, that each court (those of 
law and equity) would as for as possible follow the other 
in the best and most effectual rules for attaining those 
desirable ends. 

JEthiopem lavare (Lat.) — " To wash a negro white." 

JEquo animo (Lat.) — " With an equal mind." — Motto of the 
Irish Baron Penrhyn. 

JEquum est 

Peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
"The man wno asks pardon for his faults should grant 
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the dame." — Our charities and indulgences should be 
mutual. 

Ms debitorem leve, gravior inimicum facit (Lat.) Labebius. 
— "A slight debt produces a debtor — a large one an 
enemy." 

Mtas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem (Lat.) Horace. — "The age of our 
fathers, which was 'worse than that of our ancestors, 
produced us, who are shortly to raise a progeny even 
more vicious than ourselves.' 1 — This is a commonplace 
frequently resorted to by those who wish to prove, that 
the manners of every age are worse than those of the 
preceding. 

A facto ad jus nan datur consequentia (Lat. law maxim.) — 
" The inference from the fact to the law is not allowed." 
— A general law is not to be trammelled by a specific or 
particular precedent. 

Affirmatim (Lat.)— "In the affirmative.' 1 

AffiavU Deus et dUsipantur (Lat.)—" The breath of God has 
issued, and they are dispersed." — This was the inscription 
of the medal struck in the reign of Queen Elizabetn, on 
the dispersion and destruction of the vaunted Spanish 
armada. It is now sometimes quoted to mark what is 
held to be a signal interference of Providence in discom- 
fiting the views of an enemy. 

A fin (Ft.)—" To the end."— Motto of second Earl Airly. 

A force de forger, on devient forgeron (Fr. prov.)— " By 
working at a forge one becomes a blacksmith." — Practice 
makes all things easy. 

A fortiori (Lat.) — "With stronger reason." — If a weak 
man be dangerous, it follows, a fortiori, that a weak and 
bad man must be more dangerous. 

Agathodaemon (Gr.) — "A good spirit." 

Agnosco veteris vestigia flamma (Lat.) Vibgil. — u I recog- 
nize some traces of my former flame." — I feel that my 
passion is not wholly extinguished. 

A gogo (Fr.) — In clover — luxuriously. 

A grands frais (Fr. phrase.) — "At great expense." — Sump- 
tuously. 
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Aide toij le del faidera (Fr.) Fontaine. — " Help yourself 
and Heaven will help you." — Depend rather on your 
exertions than your prayers. The allusion is to the 
waggoner in JEsop, who, when his waggon was over- 
turned in a ditch, prayed stoutly for the aid of Hercules. 

Ai ricchi non mancano parenti (It.)— u The rich never want 
kindred; " similar to our, "Land was never lost for want 
of an heir." 

Ajustez vos fliUes (Fr.)— "Make your flutes agree.' 1 — Settle 
your differences by yourselves. 

A la guerre comme a la guerre (Fr. prov.) — " In war as in 
war." — One must suit himself to the times. 

A Vaise marche a pied qui mene son cheval par la bride (Fr.) 
— " It is good to go on foot when one leads a horse by 
the bridle." 

A la queue git le venin (Fr. prov.) — " The sting is in the 

Alcalde (Sp.) — A village judge or magistrate. 

A la bonne heure (Fr.) — "At a good hour." — This comes 
happily — It is well timed — Well ! 

A la mala costwmbre, quebrarle la pierna (Sp.) — " Break the 
leg of an ill habit. 

A la mode (Fr.)— " According to the fashion." 

A laver la tete d'un dne, on perd sa lessine (Fr.) — " He who 
washes a donkey's head wastes his soap." — It is trouble 
thrown away. 

Al confessor, medico ed avocato, non si dk tener il vero celato 
(It.)-^-" Hide nothing from thy confessor, doctor, and 
lawyer." 

Aleator quantum in arte melior tanto est nequior (Lat) 
Sybus. — " The gambler is more wicked, as he is a greater 
proficient in his art." — His demerits keep pace with his 
acquirements. 

A V 'extinction de la chandelle (Fr.) — " To the extinguishing 
of the candle." — To the last extremity. It is also used 
to denote a sale by "inch of candle." 

Alias (Law Lat.) — "Otherwise," as Robinson alias Bobson. 
An alias is also a name given to a second writ issuing 
from the courts of Westminster, after a first writ has 
been sued out without any effect. 
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AUa tentanda via est (Lat.) Virgil. — " Another way must 
be tried.'* — We must diversify our means to attain our 
end. 

Alibi (Law Lat.") — "Elsewhere." — Law term for a defence 
where the culprit aims to prove his absence at the time 
and from the place where the crime was committed. 

Aliena negotia euro, excussus propriis (Lat.) Horace. — " I 
attend to other men's business, having lost my own." — 
The quotation is used to mark an idle obtruder. 

■ nobis, nostra plus aliis placent (Lat.) Syrtts. — " The 

\ which belong to others please us more, and that 



which is ours is most pleasing to others." — This maxim 
is applicable in many cases, perhaps in none more than 
in tne article of wives. 

Aliena optimum frvi insania (Lat.) — " It is of the highest 
advantage to be able to gain instruction from the mad- 
ness of another." 

Alieni appetens, sui prqfusus (Lat.) Sajllust. — "Coveting 
the property of others, and lavish of his own." — This, 
which was the historian's description of Catiline, has 
since been justly applied to other political adventurers. 

Alieno in loco 

Hand stabile ^ regnum est (Lat.) Seneca. — " The sove- 
reignty which is held over strange or remote territories 
is precarious. 

A Vimproviste (Fr.) — " Unawares." — At an opportunity not 
foreseen. < 

A Vimpossible nul n'est tenu (Fr.) — "No man is bound to 
perform an impossibility." 

Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus (Lat.) Horace. — Some- 
times even the good Homer nods." — The greatest genius 
has its weaknesses, and its failures. 

Aliqvis malo sit usus ab iUo (Lat.) — " Some use or benefit 
may possibly be derived from that evil."-— There are 
some mischiefs which have a tendency not only to rectify 
themselves, but to produce an opposite result. 

■ non debet esse judex in propria causa (Lat. law 

maxim.) — " No man should be a judge in his own cause." 
— A lord of the manor, though having cognizance of all 
kinds of pleas, cannot hold plea where he is himself a 
party. 
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Alitor vitium, mvitque tegendo (Lat.) Vibgil. — "Vice thrives 
and lives by concealment." — It is in the nature of foul 
deeds to delight in darkness. 

Alium silere quod valeas, primus site (Lat.) Seneca. — " To 
make another person hold his tongue, be you first 
silent." 

"Alter Anfang ist schwer? sprach der Dieb, und stahl zu erst 
einen Amboss (Ger.) — "Every beginning is difficult " 
(heavy), said the thief, stealing an anvil to commence 
with. 

Alter en V autre monde est tres grande sottise, 

Tant que dans celui-ci Von pent etre de mise (Fr.) Moliebe. 

— " It is very foolish to rush into the next world when 

we can be at ease in this." 

AUes ware gut, ware kein aber dabei (Ger.) — " Everything 
might be well, if there was no but added to it." 

Allmanns Freund, aUmans Geek (Ger.) — "A friend to every- 
body, a fool to everybody." 

AXXuv tar p os, etvros iXxi<ri fyuvv (Gr.) FlUTABCH. — "The 

physician of others whilst he himself teems with ulcers." 

Attons d'abord an solide (Fr.) — Let us secure the main point 
first. 

AUzu Mug ist dumm (Ger.) — "Too wise is stupid." 

Allzu spitzig sticht nicht (Ger.) — " Too pointed pricks not." 

Alma mater (Lat.) — "A benign mother." — A name given by 
students to the university in which they were educated. 

At molino, ed alia sposa 

Sempre manca qualche cosa (It. prov.) — "A mill and a 
woman are always in want of something." 

A tongue corde tire, qui d^autrui mort desire (Fr.) — "He 
draws a long cord who longs for another man's death." 

Alors comme alors (Fr.) — " It will be time to think of it 
then." 

Alpha and Omega. — u The beginning and the end." 

Als Adam hackt 1 und Eva spann, wer war da der Edelmann ? 
(Ger.) — " When Adam hawed and Eve span, who was 
there the nobleman ? " 

Als David ham iris Alter, so sang er fromme Psalter (Ger.) 
— " When David grew old he sang pious psalms." 
c 
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Aha sedent chilis tndnera dextrm <Lat.) Lucan. — "The 
wounds of civil war are deeply felt." 

Alterius sic 

Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice (Lat.) Horace. 
— " Thus one thing demands the aid of the other, and 
both unite in friendly assistance." — This is applied by 
the poet to the alliance which should exist between study 
and genius. It is sometimes used, however, to describe 
combinations of a different nature. 

Alte Leute sind wunderlick, das nimmt iknen niemand als die 
Schaufel (Ger.) — " Old people hare oddities, nothing can 
remove them but the shovel." 

Altera manu fert lapidem, altera panem ostentat (Lat.) 
Plautus. — " lie carries a stone in one hand, and offers 
bread with the other." 

(Die) Alten zum Rath, die Juneen zur That (Ger.)—" The 
old for counsel, the young for work." 

Alter ego (Lat.)— " Representative, deputy." 

— > hilft vor Thorheit nicht (Ger.) — "Age does not protect 
us against follies." 

remits aquas, alter mihi radat arenas (Lat.) Proper - 

tius. — " Let me strike the water with one oar, and with 
the other scrape the sands." — Let me never hazard my 
safety by getting out of my depth. 

Alterum alterius auxilio eget (Lat.) Sallust. — "The one 
stands in need of the assistance of the other." 

tantum (Lat.) — " Double, or 100 per cent." 

Alte soil man ehren, 
Junge soil man bekehren, 
Weise soil manfragen, 

Narren vertragen (Ger.) — "Honour the old, instruct the 
young, consult the wise, and bear with the foolish." 

Amanuensis (Lat.) — Secretary. 

AmabUis insania, et mentis gratissimus error (Lat.) Horace. 
— " A delightful insanity, and a most pleasing error of 
the mind." 

Amantes ameiites (Lat.) — " Lovers are fools." 
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AmarUimn irm amoris rediutegratxo est (Lat.) Tehbncb. — 
14 The falling out of lovers is the renewal of love." 

Amare et sapere vix Deo conceditur (Lat.) Labebius. — " To 
love and to be wise is scarcely granted to the highest." 
— Love and prudence are absolutely incompatible. 

— — inejrie* nil ab odio discrepat (Lat.)—" To love ab- 
surdly, is as bad as to hate.'* 

A ma puissance (Fr.) — "To my power.* 1 — Motto of Earl 
Stamford. 

*AjMeA« p$t 3pa*«, x«ytffMf 37*Mf &U (Gr.) — " Ignorance 
breeds confidence ; consideration slowness and wariness." 

Ambabtts manibus (Lat.)— With both hands (to clutch). 

Ambiguas in vtdgttm spargere voces (Lat.) Viboil. - a To 
scatter doubtful rumours amongst the vulgar." 

Ambiguum pactum contra vendUorem interpretandum est (Lat. 
law maxim.) — " An ambiguous deed or contract is to be 
expounded against the seller or grantor." — Thus if a 
man has a warren in his lands, and grants the same land 
for life, without mentioning the warren, the grantee will 
have it with the land. 

Ambitio8um decretum (Law Lat.)— 44 A partial decree." 

Ame damnSe (Pr.) — 4< A d d soul."— A tool, a drudge, 

one who will do any dirty work. 

A meta (Merc.) — "By half, or partnership in lessor gain of 
a certain transaction." 

Amede bone (Fr.) — 44 A soul of mud." — A debased creature. 

A meiua et thoro (Lat. law maxim.) — "From bed and board." 
— A partial divorce. 

A merveiUe (Fr.) — "To a wonder," 4t Admirable, excellent." 
— Barely. He executed his part a merveiUe. 

Ami an preter, ennemi au rendre (Fr. prov.) — "A friend to 
borrowing, an enemy to paying." — Lend money to a 
friend, and you will lose both. 

Amicitia semper prodest^ amor et nocet (Lat.) Labebius. — 
44 Friendship is always profitable; love is frequently 
injurious." 

Amid vitium si feras^ fads tua (Lat.) Publ. Syrus. — " He 
that connives at vice commits it." 
c 2 
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Amid vitium ni /eras, prodis tuum (Lat.) Syhus. — " Unless 
you bear with the faults of a friend, you betray your 
own." — If you do not concede a little, you disclose your 
own want of temper or of friendship. 

Amicum ita habeas, posse ut fieri hunc inimicum scias (Lat.^ 
Laberius. — " Be on such terms with your friend as if 
you knew that he may one day become your enemy." 

Amicum perdere est damnorum maximum (Lat.) Stilus, — 
" To lose a friend is the greatest of all losses." 

Amicus certus in re incerid cernitur (Lat.) Eirarius. — "A 
sure friend is tried in a doubtful matter." — It is only in 
situations of hazard that we can prove the sincerity of 
friendship. 

— -— curia (Lat.) — "A friend of the court." — This 
appellation is given in Courts of Law to the person who 
gives his advice or opinion, when not immediately con- 
cerned in the cause. 

humani generis (Lat.) — " The friend of the human 



race/ 



— Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis arnica Veritas 
(Lat.) — " Plato is my friend, Socrates is my friend, but 
Truth is more my friend." — By this quotation the 
speaker or writer intimates that he is not without his 
personal feelings and attachments, but that nothing can 
make him swerve from the sacred interests of truth. 

■ usque ad aras (Lat.) — " A friend even to the altar.* 



One who will sustain his friendship, even to the last 
extremity. 

Amittit meritb proprium qui alienum appeiit (Lat.) Ph^dbus. 
— " He deservedly loses his own property, who covets 
that of another." 

Ajno (Lat.) — "I love/' — Motto of the Scotch Earl Deloraine, 
and of Earl Doncaster. 

A moitie de moitie (Fr.) — "From half to half." — By halves. 

Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus (Lat.) Plautus. — 
" Love is most productive both of happiness and misery.** 



- patriot (Lat.) — " The love of our country." 



tussique non celantur (Lat.) — " Love and a cough 

cannot be concealed." 
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Amor vmcit omnia (Lat.) — " Love surmounts everything." 

Amoto queeramw seria ludo (Lat.) Horace. — "Setting 
raillery aside, let us now attend to serious matters." 

Amphora coepit 

Institui; currente rota cur urceus exit? (Lat.) Hob. — 
"A large jar was begun to be formed: whjr, as the 
wheel goes round, does it turn out to be an insignificant 
pitcher ?" — The metaphor is taken from the potter's 
wheel. The quotation is applied to those, who, having 
promised a magnificent work, produced in the end 
something inadequate, and perhaps contemptible. 

Awyxn ovh ftu futx^r&t (Gr$ prov.) — "The Gods them- 
selves do not fight against Necessity." — They know that 
her force is resistless. 

Anadiplosis (Gr.) — "Repetition of the same word," when a 
sentence begins with the same word with which the 

E receding terminates. (In Med.) " Redoubled attack of 
jver." 

Anden regime (Fr.) — "The former way of management;" 
" Former reign." 

Andante (It. mus. term.) — " Step by step ; quiet ; tem- 
perate." 

Anglich — "In English." — According to the English fashion. 

AngiaUam cauda tenes (Lat. prov.)— " You hold an eel by 
the tail." — You are engaged with an active and slippery 
opponent. 

Anguu in herbd (Lat.) — "A snake in the grass." — A lurking 
danger, or one not actually foreseen. 

Animal implume, bipes (Lot.) — "An animal without feathers, 
and walking on two lees." — This is Plato's imperfect 
definition of a man, which was so successfully ridiculed 
by Diogenes, who brought a plucked cock into the school, 
and scornfully asked " if that was Plato's man ?" 

Animi cultus quasi quidam humanitatis cibus (Lat.) Cicero. 
— " Cultivation is as necessary to the mind, as food is to 
the body." 

Ammo et fide (Lat.) — " By courage and faith." — Motto of 
the Earl of Guildford. 

c 3 
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Animo non astutid (Lat.) — "By courage not by craft/ — 
Motto of the Duke of Gordon, as Earl of Norwich. 

■ vidit, ingenio complexus est, eloquentia iUuminavit 



(Lat.) Patbrc. of Cicero. — " These subjects he saw by 
the power of his mind, he comprehended by his under- 
standing, and enlightened by his eloquence." 

Animoque supersunt 

Jam prope post animam (Lat.) Sidon. Apoll. — "Their 
spirit seems even to survive their breath." — This figure 
of the poet is scarcely transferable into another language. 
The intimation is, that though their bodies were de- 
prived of life their attitudes still bespoke atonement and 
revenge. 

Animum picturd pascit inani (Lat.) Virgil. — "He fills his 
mind with a vain or idle picture." — He dwells with 
eagerness upon the painted semblance. — This is some- 
times applied in ridicule to dilettanti, or picture-fanciers. 

rege, qui nisi paret, imperat (Lat.) Horace. — 



" Subdue your passion, or it will subdue you." 

Animus furandi (Law Lat.) — "The intention of stealing." 
— He took the goods animo furandi — with a felonious 
design. 



> quod perdidit optat, 



Atque in prceteritd se totus imagine versat (Lat.) Petron. 
Arbiter. — "The mind still wishes for what it has 
missed, and loses itself in the retrospective contempla- 
tion." 

An nescis hngas regibus esse manus f (Lat.) Ovn>. — " Do 
you not know that kinjjs have long hands ? " — " It were 
to be wished," says Swift, "that they had as long ears." 

Anno di neve, anno di bene (It.) — "A snow year, a rich 
year." 

domini (Lat.) — " In the year of our Lord." 

ineunte (Lat.) — " In the beginning of the year." 

mundi, or, Anno orbis conditi (Lat.) — " In the year of 

of the world, or creation of the world." 

Salvatoris nostri (Lat.) — " In the year of our Saviour." 
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Annus mirabilis (Lat.) — " The wonderful year." — The year 
of wonders. 

An prater esse reale actualis essentia sit aliud esse neces- 
sarium, auo res actualiter existed f (Mabtinus Scbible- 
bus. — " Whether, besides the real being of actual being , 
there be any other being necessary to cause a thing to 
be .*" — A question humorously put to ridicule the absur- 
dity of metaphysics run mad. 

Antiqvam obtinens (Lat.) — "Possessing antiquity." — Motto 
of Lord Bagot. 

Antistes (Gr.) — Warden (church) ; High Priest. 

Antanomasie (Gr.) — Change of a noun proper into an im- 
proper, e.g. Crcesus, for a rich man. 

A ogni cosa $ rimedio fuora ch? aJV morte (It.) — "There is a 
remedy for everything but death." 

A pas de geant (Fr.) — " With a giant's stride." 

ApeUes post tabtdam (Lat. prov.) — "Apelles behind the pic- 
ture," — a secret listener. 

Apeirokalie (Gr.) — Tasteless adornments in language. 

Aperte mala cum est mulier, turn demum est bona (Lat. prov.) 
— " When a woman is openly bad, she then is at the 
best." — Her avowal is preferable to her hypocrisy. 

Aperto vivere voto (Lat.) Pebsius. — "To live with every 
wish expressed." — This half line, denoting the value of 
a certain frankness of demeanour, has been adopted as 
their motto by the Earls of Aylesford. 

A petit merrier, petit panier (Fr. prov.) — " For the small 
mercer a small basket." — (A small pack serves a small 
back.) 

Apices juris (Lat.) — Lawyer's subtleties. 

A point (Fr. mefc.) — To draw a point, to draw the full 
amount of the account. . 

A posteriori (Lat.) — "From the latter." 

A potiori (Lat.) — " By the greatest number or part." 

Apparent rati nantes in gurgite vasto (Lat.) Vibgil. — "They 
appear thinly scattered and swimming in the vast deep." 
— This phrase, originally used to describe the mariners 
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surviving a shipwreck, is now critically applied to a work 
where the few thoughts of value are nearly whelmed in 
a mass of baser matter. 

Appetites rotund pareat (Lat.) — " Let the appetite or desire 
be obedient to reason." — Motto of the Irish Earl Fitz- 
william. 

An quisquam est alius liber, nisi ducere vitam 

Cui licet, ut voluitf (Lat.) Pbbsius. — "Is there any man 

free, him excepted who has the power of passing his life 

in what manner he pleases ? " 

Antalgicum (pi. gica) (Lat.) — "A remedy for quieting 
pain." 

Ante lucem (Lat.) — " Before daybreak." 

meridiem (Lat.) — " In the forenoon." 

tubam trepidat (Lat.) — " He trembles before the trum- 
pet or charge is sounded.' 1 — His fears anticipate the 
danger. 

Antipendium (Lat.) — " The curtain before the altar." 

Antiqttd homo virtute ac fide (Lat.) Terence. — " A man of 
ancient virtue and fidelity." — Of that honesty and good 
faith which is represented in all ages, as belonging solely 
to the elder times. 

Appuye (Fr. milit. term.) — "The point to lean on."— The 
support, the strength, the defence. 

Apres la mort, le medecin (Fr. prov.) — "After death comes 
the physician — (too late the remedy). 

Apres la poire, ou le vinou le pretre (Fr.) — "After pears, 
wine or the priest." 

A priori (Lat.)—-" From the former — in the first instance." 
— Phrases which are used in logical argument, to denote 
a reference to its different modes. The schoolmen dis- 
tinguish them into the propter quod, wherein an effect is 
proved from the next cause, .as when it is proved that 
the moon is eclipsed, because the earth is then between 
the sun and the moon. The second is the quia, wherein 
the cause is proved from a remote effect, as that plants 
do not breathe because they are not animals, or that 
there is a God from the works of the creation. The 
former of these is called demonstration a priori, the 
latter demonstration a posteriori. 
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Apropos (Fr.) — "To the purpose; seasonably." — It has 
struck me apropos. 

Aqua et igne interdictus (Law Lat.) — One who is prohibited 
the use of water and fire; a banished or proscribed person. 

— — fortis. — "Strong water." Aqua regia. — "Royal 
water." — Two chemical preparations well known for their 
solution of metals. The latter is so called because it will 
dissolve gold, which has been termed a royal metal. 

rmhi hceret (Lat.) — "My water is stopped" — (lam 

embarrassed.) 

Toffana. — A poison invented by a certain Toffana at 

Naples. 

vitas (Lat.)— "Spirit of brandy." 

A quatre epingles (Fr. prov.) — " Much adorned (language.)" 

A quelque chose malheur est ban (Fr. prov.) — " Tis an ill 
wind that blows nobody good." 

Aquila rum mangia mosche (It. prov.) — "An eagle does not 
feed upon flies." — A great mind does not stoop to low 
. or little pursuits. 

Aqwlam volare, delphinum natare doce (Lat.) — " To teach 
an eagle to fly, and a dolphin to swim." 

A qui vendez-vous vos coquUles f (Fr.) — " To whom are you 
selling your egg-shells?" — Whom do you think you 
have for a dupe. 

A quoi bon f (Fr.)— " Where's the good ? " 

Aranearum telas texere (Lat.) — " To weave a spider's web." 
— Metaphorically taken — to maintain a sophistical argu- 
ment. 

Arbore dejecta quivis ligna colligit (Lat.) Juvenal. — " When 
the tree is thrown down any person may gather the 
wood." — It is in the power of the meanest to triumph 
over fallen greatness. 

Arcades ambo 

Et caviare pares, et respondere parati (Lat.) Vibgil. — 
" Both Arcadians, and both equally skilled in the open- 
ing song and in the response." — The poet speaks of two 
contending shepherds. The quotation is applied, how- 
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ever, to disputants of another description, either to inti- 
mate, that they are closely matched, or that they are 
playing, as the phrase is, into each other's hands. 

Arcana imperii (Lat.) — " State secrets." — The mysteries of 
government. 

Arcanum (Lat.) — " A' secret." — The grand arcanum — the 
philosopher's stone. 

Arcanum demens detegit ebrietas (Lat.) Virgil. — "Mad 
drunkenness discloses every secret." — All reserve is laid 
aside in moments of intoxication. 

Arcanum neque tu scrutaveris uUius unquam, 

Commissumve teset et vino tortus et ird (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Never inquire into another man's secret ; but conceal 
that which is intrusted to you, though tortured both by 
wine and passion to reveal it." 

A £/C» lp**» rams (Gr.) Hbsiod. — "The beginning is the 
half of the whole." Of the tendency of this ancient 
saying the best illustration is to be round in our own 
saying, " What's well begun is half done." 

Arcum rntensio frangit, animum remUsio (Lat.) Strus. — 
" Straining breaks the bow, and relaxation the mind." 
— Our proverb has it, that the bow which is always bent 
must break. This maxim properly adds, that the mind 
will in time lose its powers unless they are called into 
due activity. 

Ardentia verba (Lat.) — " Glowing words." — Expressions of 
uncommon force and energy. One of our poets has 
carried the idea still further. He speaks of " Thoughts 
that glow, and words that burn." 

A rez de cnautB&e (Fr.) — " Even with the ground."— (Apart- 
ments, or parlours.) 

Argent blanc (Fr.) — u Silver money." 

comptant (Fr.) — "Ready money." — For immediate 

payment. 



comptant porte medecine (Fr. prov.) — " Ready money 

brings medicine." — Money is the cure for all diseases. 

fait tout (Fr. prov.) — " Money commands all things." 

• hachd (Fr.) — " Plated silver." — Sarcastically applied 



to pretenders. 
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Argent requ, U bras rompu (Fr.) — " The wages received, the 
arm is broken." — Do not pay beforehand. 

Argentarius (Lat.) — "A money changer." 

ArgiUa quidvis imitaberis udd (Lat.) Horace. — " Ton will 
easily model any thing from the moisj clay." — This is 
one of the numerous apophthegms which insist on the 
advantage of early impressions. 

Argumentum ad hominem (Lat.) — "An argument to the 
man." — An argument which derives its strength from its 
personal application. 

ad ignorantiam (Lat.) — An argument founded 

on the ignorance of facts or circumstances, shown by 
your adversary. 

. ad judicium (Lat.) — u An argument to the judg- 



ment." — An appeal made, according to Locke, to proofs 
drawn from any of the foundations of knowledge. 

ad verecundiam (Lat.)—" An argument to the 



modesty." — An appeal to the decency of your opponent. 
baculinum (T>at.) — " The argument of the staff.' 



— Club law. Conviction per force. 

Argumentum palmarium or primarium (Lat.) — " A decisive 
argument." 

Aftsov fitr^o* (Gr.) — "A mean is best in every thing." — This 
was the saying of Cleobenes, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece. On most occasions in common life it is most 
prudent to steer a middle course. 

Arma tenenti omnia dot, quijusta negat (Lat.) Lucan. — "He 
grants every thing, who denies what is just, to those who 
have arms in their hands." — A successful combatant will 
not be content with his naked right, but will insist on 
something more. 

ArmaU terram exercent semperque recentes, 

Convectare juvat prcedas, et vivere rapto (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" In arms they ravage the earth, and it is their delight 
to collect the recent spoil, and live on plunder." 

Arrha (pro). — Advance of expenses (with lawyers.) 

Ars est celare artem (Lat.) — "The art is to conceal the 
art." — In every practical science, as in painting or act- 
ing, for instance, the great effort of the artist is to con- 
ceal from the spectator the means by which the effect is 
produced. 
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Ars est sine arte, cujus principzum est mentiri, medium labo- 
rare, et finis mendicare (Lat.) — This is a most happy 
definition of the business of alchemy, or the vain search 
after the philosopher's stone : — " It is an art without art, 
which has its beginning in falsehood, its middle in toil, 
and its end in poverty/ 1 

longa, vita brevis (Lat. prov.) — "Art is long, life short." 

— One never finishes learning. 

Arsis (Gr.) — "Elevation of the Voice." 

Artes honorabit (Lat.) — " He will honour the arts." — Motto 
of the Irish Baron Coleraine. 

As assis (Law Lat.) — " The whole undivided inheritance." 

Ascii (Gr.) — Shadowless inhabitants of the torrid zone, who 
cast no shadow when the sun is vertical over them. 

Asinus ad lyram (Lat. prov.) — (Fitting) like an ass to a 
lute. 

A son aise (Ft.) — Quite easy. At ease. 

Aspera facetice, ubi nimis ex vero traxere, acrem svi memoriam 
relinquunt (Lat.) Tacitus. — "A bitter jest, when the 
satire comes too near the truth, leaves a sharp sting ' 
behind it." — This experiment is always dangerous, but 
particularly when the shaft is levelled against high 
authorities. 

Asperius nihil est humili cum surgit in altum (Lat.) Claudia* . 
— u Nothing is more harsh than a low man raised to a 
certain height." — This is sufficiently illustrated by our 
homely phrase, " set a beggar on horseback," &c. 

Aspettare e non venire, 

Stare in letto, e non dormire, 

Servire e non gradire, 

Son tre cose di far morire (It. prov.) — u To expect one 
who does not come — to lie a-bed and not to sleep — 
to serve and not to be advanced, are three things enough 
to kill a man." 

Ajssai ben baUa a chi fortuna suona (It.) — " He dances well 
to whom fortune pipes." 

Associe en commandite (Ft.) — "A sleeping partner." 

Assumpsit (Law term.) — " He assumed — he took upon him 
to pay." — An action on a verbal promise. 
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Astra castra, numen lumen (Lat.) — " The stars my camp, the 
Deity my light." — This quibble, for such it is in the 
original, is taken as the motto of Lord Balcarras. 

■ regunt homines, ted regit astra Deus. — " The stars 
govern men, but God governs the stars. 19 

A tavola non bisogna haver vergogna (It.) — "Don't be 
ashamed to eat when at table. 1 ' 

Ater dies (Lat.) — "A black (unfortunate) day." 

A tort et a trovers (Fr.) — "At wrong and across." — At 
random. 

A tout (Fr.) — Trump (in card play). 

A toute extrtmitd (Fr.)— "At the last extremity."— When 
the worst comes to the worst. 

A toutprix (Fr.) — (To sell or buy) any how. 

Atpulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier hie est (Lat.) Per- 
srus. — " It is pleasing to be pointed at with the finger, 
and to have it said, There goes the man." — In our 
several pursuits we are all actuated by a wish for noto- 
riety. 

At qui sunt ii quiRempublicam occupavere? Homines scelera- 
tissimi, immani avaritia, nocentUsimi^iidemque superbissimi 
(Lat.) SaijjUST.^-" But who are those that have seized 
on the Commonwealth? — Men the most profligate, of 
insatiable avarice, and whose guilt is only equalled by 
their insolence." 

A trompeur, trompeur et demi (Fr. prov.) — " Diamond cuts 
diamond." 

At spes non fr acta (Lat.) — " But my hope is not broken." — 
Motto of the second Earl Hopetoun. 

Au bon droit (Fr.)— " To the just right."— Motto of the 
Earl of Egremont. 

Au bout de compte (Fr.) — " At the end of the account." — 
After all. 

Au bout dufossi, la culbute (Fr. prov/j — "At the end of the 
ditch the summerset."— I am willing to take the conse- 
quences. A short life and a merry one. 

Auctor pretiosa facit (Lat.) — " The giver makes the gift 
more precious." — Motto of the Earl of Buckingham. 

D 
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Audaces fortuna juvat, timidosque repeWt (Lat.) — " Fortune 
assists the bold, and repels the coward. 1 ' 

Audacter et sincere (Lat.) — "Boldly and sincerely." — Motto 
of Lords Clare and Clive. 

Audax omnia perpeti 

Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Daring to every extent of guilt, the human race rushes 
to perpetrate every thing that is wicked and forbidden." 
— This often forms a motto to some discourse or tirade 
against the wickedness of the age. 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum 
Si vis esse aliquis. — Probitas laudator et cdget (Lat.) 
Juvenal. — " Dare to do something worthy of transpor- 
tation and imprisonment, if you mean to be of conse- 
quence. Virtue is praised but freezes." — This is applied 
to the success of mtrepid villainy, whilst virtue finds 
only a cold approbation. 

Audendo magnus tegitur Umor (Lat.) Lucan. — " Fear is often 
concealed by a show of daring." — The coward blusters 
to disguise his terrors. 

Audentes fortwna juvat (Lat.) — Yiboil. — " Fortune assists 
the bold." 

Audi alteram partem (Lat. prov.) — " Hear the other party." 
— Listen to what is said on both sides, and then judge 
impartially. 

Audire est opera pretium (Lat.) Hobace. — " It is worth 
your while to hear." — What I am about to disclose is 
worthy of your attention. 

Audita querela (Law phrase.) — "The complaint being 
heard." — A writ which lies where a person nas anything 
to plead, without having a day in court to make his 
plea. 

Auditque vocatus Apollo (Lat.) Viegil. — "And Apollo hears 
when called upon." — When the God of Poesy has not 
been fruitlessly invoked. 

Au fait (Fr.)— " Well informed." 

Aufond (Fr.)— "To the bottom."— I know the man au fond 
— I understand his character thoroughly. 
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Aula Regis (Lat.) — "The King's court."— A court which 
accompanied the king wherever he travelled. This was 
the original of the present Court of King's Bench. 

Aunque vestays a la mono, de seda, mona se queda (Sp.) — 
u An ape is an ape though clad in silk." 

Au pis atter (Fr.) — "At the worst." — When the worst come 
to the worst. 

Au plaisir fort de Dieu (Fr.) — "At the strong disposal of 
God." — Motto of Viscount Edgcumbe. 

Aura popularis (Lat.) — " The popular gale." — The favour- 
ing breeze of public approbation. 

Aurea mediocritas (Lat.) — " The golden mean." — The happy 
intermediate state between pomp and poverty. 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 

Diligil, tutus caret obsoleti 

Sordibus tecti, caret invidendd 

Sobrius aula (Lat.} Horace. — " Whoever is fond of the 

f olden medium is serene, and exempted equally from the 
lth of an old mansion, and from the cares of an envious 
court.'* — The greatest share of human happiness is placed 
in the condition of mediocrity. 

Au revoir (Fr.) — " To see again ; good bye." 

Auribus teneo lupum (Lat.) Terence. — " I hold a wolf by 
the ears." — I know not how to quit or to retain my hold 
with safety. — This is similar to our English phrase of 
" Catching a Tartar." — The latter is supposed to arise 
from a trooper meeting a Tartar in the woods, and ex- 
claiming that he had caught one. To the exclamation 
of his companions, " Bring him along with you " — the 
reply was, " He won't let me." — The meaning of such is 
to represent a man grappling with such a difficulty, that 
he knows not how to advance or to recede. 

Auri sacra fames (Lat.) Vibgil. — " The accursed thirst of 
gold." — See the phrase at length, Quid nan mortalia 
pectora, &c. 

Auro pulsa fides, auro venaliajura, 

Aurum lex sequitur, mox sine lege tmdor (Lat.) Phopee- 

tttjs. — " By gold all good faith nas been banished ; by 

gold our rights are abused : the law itself follows gold, 

and soon there will be an end of every modest restraint." 

d 2 
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Aurum e stercore (Lat.) — "Gold from dung." — Valuable 
knowledge extracted from literary rubbish. 



■ ownes victd pietate colunt (Lat.) Pbofebtius. — "All 
men now worship gold, all other reverence being done 
away." 

■ potabile (Lat.) — " Liquid or drinkable gold." — Some 
quacks in ancient times pretended that they could form 
by a solution of this metal, a panacea, or medicine which 
should cure all diseases. The phrase is now applied to 
draughts of a different kind, such as are generally pre- 
scribed by orthodox ministers for the cure of political 
heresies. 

Auspicium melioris am (Lat.) — "A pledge of better times." 
—Motto of the Duke of St. Albans. 

Aussitot dU aussitot fait (Pr. prov.) — "No sooner said than 
done." 

Aid amat out odit mulier, nU est tertium (Lat.) Sybtts. — "A 
woman either loves or hates ; there is no medium." — 
Her passions are ever in extremes. 

Autant de trous, autant de chenilles (Pr.) — "As many plugs 
as holes." — A salvo for every objection. 

en emporte U vent (Pr. prov.) — " So much of it does 

the wind carry off." — Many words will not fill a bushel. 

Aut Casar, out nuttus (Lat.) — "He will be Caesar or 
nobody." — He will either reach, the first station or not 
exist. 

Aut insanit homo, aut versus facit (Lat.) Soeacb. — " The 
man is either mad or he is making verses." — Either the 
man has lost his reason, or he has been bitten by a 
frantic poetaster. 

Aut navis aut galerus (Lat.) — " Either a ship or a hat." — If 
you knew what. 

Aut nunquam tentes aut perfice (Lat..) — "Either never 
attempt, or accomplish." — Motto of the Duke of Dorset 
and Viscount Sackville. 

Auto da fe (Sp.)— "An act of faith."— The name riven in 
Spain and Portugal to the broiling of Jews and heretics 
for the love of G-od. 
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Autrefois acquit (Fr.) — "Formerly. acquitted." — A plea by 
which the culprit states that he has been tried for the 
same offence, and found not guilty. 

Autumnus libitirue qvastus acerba (Lat.) Juvenal. — " The 
autumn is the harvest of greedy death." — It has always 
been considered as the most unhealthy season. 

Aut vincere, out mori (Lat.) — *' To conquer or die." 

Auxilia hurmlia firma consensus facit (Lat.) Labebius. — 
"Union gives firmness and solidity to the humblest aids." 
— Small states, when they coalesce with unanimity, are 
strong in their means. 

Avalanche (Fr.) — The large and increasing ball of snow 
which frequently rolls destruction down the sides of the 
Alps and other high mountains. 

A verbis ad verbera (Lat.) — "From words to blows." 

A verbis leqis non est recedendum (Lat. law maxim.) — 
" There is no departing from the words of the law." — 
The judges are not to make any interpretation contrary 
to the express words of the statute. 

Avere ado ad ogni scanno (It.) — " To have an oar in every 
man's boat." — To be meddling. 

Aver la pera mondo (It.) — " To have his pear ready pared." 
— To be born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

Aversionem (emtio per) (Lat.) — "A purchase in the lump 
— in the gross." 

Avidos vicinumfunus ut <egros 

Exanimut, metusque metu sibiparcere cogit, 

Sic teneros animos aliena opprobria steps 

Absterrent vitiis (Lat.) Horace. — "As a neighbouring fune- 
ral terrifies the sick misers, and fear obliges them to have 
some regard for themselves, so the disgrace of others 
will often deter tender minds from vice." — Example, if 
properly held forth, has much influence, and particularly 
on young minds. 

Aviendo pregonado vino, venden vinagre (Sp. prov.) — "After 
having cried up their wine, they sell us vinegar." — This 
proverb is strongly applicable to those who having' pre- 
excited attention, are the more ridiculous from their 
falling off in performance. 

d 3 
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A vinculo matrimonii (Lat.) — "From the chain or tie of 
marriage." 

Avito viret honore (Lat.) — " He flourishes with hereditary 
honours." — With honours transmitted from his ancestry. 
—The motto of Lord Cardiff; and of the Earl of Bute. 

Avitum bonum (Law Lat.) — u Family or hereditary pro- 
perty." 

Arise la fin (Fr.)— " Consider the end." — Motto of the 
second Earl of Cassilis. 

Am numeruntur avorum (Lat.) — u I follow a long train of 
ancestors." — Motto of Lord Grantley. 

Avoir VdHer pour le venir (Fr.) — "To have one's going for 
one's coming." — To get nothing for one's labour. 

A vous (Fr.)— " To you."—" Your health "—as a toast. 

A vous la baUe, Monsieur (Fr.)— " To you the ball, Sir." — 
Now, Sir, it is your turn. 

Aymez loyaute (Fr.) — " Love loyalty." — The motto of the 
Duke of Bolton. 



Balander (Dutch.) — A mercantile vessel. 

Bambalio, clangor, stridor, taratantara, murmur (Lat.)— 
Stammering, shouting, shrieking, thundering, grumbling. 

Barato (Lo) es caro (Sp.) — " What is dear is cheap." 

Basis virtutum constantia (Lat.) — " Steadiness is the founda- 
tion of all virtues." — Motto of Visount Hereford. 

Basquina (Sp.) — A sort of mantle for ladies. 

Basta! (It.)^-" Enough." 

Bastardus nullius estJUius autfitius popvli (Lat. Law maxim.) 
— " A bastard is the son of no man, or the son of the 
people." A bastard being born out of marriage, his 
father is not known by the law. He is therefore in law 
as no man's issue, it being regarded as uncertain from 
whom he is descended. 

Bastrophedon (GtO — Plough-writing— alternately from the 
right to the left, and vice versa. 

BeaUtudo possessUmis (Law Lat.)— Privilege by possession. 
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Beau monde (Fr.) — "The gay world." The world of 
fashion. 

Beaux esprit* (Fr.) — " Gay spirits." — Men of wit. 

Bella femina che ride, vuol dir, borsa che piange (Ital. prov.) 
— " The smiles of a pretty woman are the tears of the 
purse." 

Bella! horrida beUa! (Lat.)-—" Wars ! horrid wars!"— 
Motto of the Irish Baron Lisle. 

Bella matronis detestata (Lat.) Horace. — " Wars detested 
by matrons " — by orphans, widows, &c. 

BeUes-Lettres (Fr.) — The fine or polite literature. 

BeUum intemecinum (Lat.) — "A war of mutual destruction." 
— A war to be continued until one or other of the con- 
tending parties be ruined or exterminated. 

■ lethale (Lat.) — "A deadly war." — The sense is nearly 
similar with that of the preceding phrase. 

— — nee timendum, nee provocandum (Lat.) Punt. — "War 
is neither to be timidly shunned, nor unjustly to be pro- 
voked." 

pax rursus (Lat.) Tbbenge. — "A war and again a 

peace." Alternate war and reconciliation — applied by 
the author to the contests between lovers. 

Beneficia dare qui nescit, injuste petit (Lat. prov.) — u He 
who knows not how to confer a kindness must ask for 
one unjustly." 



usque eo lata sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse ; ubi 

multum antevenere pro gratia odium redditur (Lat.) Taci- 
tus. — " Benefits are so far acceptable, as the receiver 
thinks he may make an adequate return ; but once ex- 
ceeding that, hatred is returned instead of thanks." A 
man hates to be indebted for a favour which he knows 
he cannot repay. 

Beneficium accipere libertatem vendere est (Lat.) Labebius. 
— " To receive a benefit is to sell your liberty." 

Bene qui latuit, bene vixit (Lat.) — "Who lives in retirement 
lives well." 
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Bene si amico feceris, ne pigeatfecisse, 

Ut potius pudeat si non feceris (Lat.) Plautus. — " If you 
nave acted kindly to your friend, do not regret that you 
have done so, as you should rather be ashamed of haying 
acted otherwise." 

Benigno numine (Lat.) — " By the favour of Providence." — 
This is the motto of the first founder of the house of 
Chatham. 

Benignus etiam dandi causam cogitat (Lat. prov.) — u Even 
the benevolent man reflects on the cause of giving." 
There is but little merit in inconsiderate bounty. 

Ben vengas, si vengas solo (Sp. prov.) — " Thou comest well, 
if thou comest alone." Spoken of a misfortune. 

Besser ohne Abendessen zu Bette gehen, als mU Schvlden 
aufstehen (Ger.) — " Better go to bed without supper 
than rise with debts." 

Billet doux (Fr.)— " Love letter." 

Bis dot qui cito dot (Lat. prov.) — " He gives twice who 
gives soon." A promptitude in giving heightens a favour 
which may be depreciated by delay. 

Bis est gratum quod opus est, si uUrb offeras (Lat. prov.) — 
" That which is necessary is doubly grateful, if you offer 
it of your own accord." Spontaneous bounty is ever 
most acceptable. 

Bis peccare in hello non licet (Lat. prov.) — " It is not per- 
mitted to err twice in war." 

Bis vincit qui se vincit in victoria (Lat.) St bus. — " He con- 
quers twice who conquers in victory." He conquers his 
enemy by his valour, and subdues himself by his mode- 
ration. 

Bceotum in crasso jurares a'&re natum (Lat.) Hobace. — 
" Tou would swear that he was born in the thick air of 
the Boeotians." — The people of the Greek province of 
Boeotia were proverbially remarkable for their stupidity. 

Bond fide (Lat.) — " In good faith." — Actually, in reality. 

Bona malts paria non sunt, etiam pari numero ; nee latitia 
ulla minimo marore pensanda (Lat.) Pliny. — " The 
enjoyments of this life are not equal to its evils, even in 
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number. There is at the same time no joy which can be 
weighed against the smallest degree of grief or pain. 1 ' 

Bonarum rerum consuetude pessima est (Lat.) Stbus. — "The 
too constant use even of good things is hurtful." 

Bon (A) demander ton refuser (Fr.) — " Shameless craving 
must have shameless nay." 

avocat, mauvais voisin (Fr. prov.) — "A good lawyer is 

a bad neighbour." — One of the popular satires on the 
professors of the law. 



ere', mal gri (Fr.) — " With a good or ill grace." — 

Whether the party wills it or not. 

jour, bonne ceuvre (Fr.) — "A good day, a good work." 

— This corresponds with the English proverb — "The 
better day, the better deed." 

marcke tire V argent hors de la bourse (Fr.) — "A cheap 

bargain is a pick-purse." 

mot (Fr.)— Witticism. 

pays, mauvais chemin (Fr.) — " Rich land, bad road." 

— ton (Fr.) — " Good manners." 

Boni pastoris est tondere pecus non deglubere (Lat.) Sueto- 
nius. — " It is the part of a good shepherd to shear his 
flock, but not to flay them." 

Bonis ambus (Lat.) — " With good birds ; under good aus- 
pices." 

■ nocet, quisquis pepercerit malis (Lat.) Stbus. — " He 

hurts the good who spares the bad. 

— quod benefit hand perit (Lat.) Piautus. — "The kindness 
which is bestowed on the good is never lost." 

Bonne louche. — "A nice morsel — a delicate bit." — Some- 
thing reserved as a gratification. 

et belle assez (Fr.) — " Good and handsome enough." 



— The motto of Earl Fauconberg. 

renommee vaut mieux que ceinture dorh (Fr. prov.)- 

"A good name is better than a girdle of gold." 
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Bonum est fugienda aspicere in alieno malo (Lat.) Sybus. — 
u It is well for those who can infer from the misfortunes 
of others what are the things which* they should avoid. 11 

magis carendo quam fruendo cernitur (Lat. prov.) — 

" That which is good is descried more strongly in its 
absence than in its enjoyment." — Shakspere has some- 
where translated this maxim most admirably — 

" That which we have we prize not to the worth, 

Bat being lack'd and lost— why then we rate its value." 



- publicum (Lat.) — " Public welfare." 



Bon vivant (Fr.) — "Jolly companion." 

Boutez en avant (Fr.)— " Push forward."— Motto of the 
Irish Earl of Barrymore. 

Bravo (It.) — "A mercenary assassin." 

Bravoure (air) (Fr.) — "Master song." 

Brebis comptees, U hup les mange (Fr. prov.) — " The wolf 
eats even the counted sheep." 

Brelic-breloc (Fr.)— " Headlong." 

Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio (Lat.) Horace. — " I labour 
to be short, and I become obscure." — A phrase applied to 
authors, who, aiming at terseness, leave so much unex- 
plained as to become obscure to their readers. 

Brocardicum juris (Lat.) — " Proverbial sentences of law." 
(From Burkard, Bishop of Worms, who, in the eleventh 
century, composed the "Papal Rights" in dogmas). 

Brutto (It.) — Gross weight. 

Brutumfulmen (Lat.) — "A harmless thunderbolt." — A loud 
but ineffectual menace. A law which is not respected or 
obeyed. His discourse was a mere bruhtm fulmen — it 
was "full of sound and fury, signifying nothing." 

Bureaucratie (Fr.) — Functionary government. 

But en blanc (Fr.) — " Inconsiderately." 

Cacoethes (Gr.) — Literally, an evil habit or custom. It is 
never quoted alone, but always in combination with some 
other word, as in the three instances which follow. 
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Cacoethes carpendi. — "A rage for collecting." 

loquendi.—" A rage for speaking." — A wish or 



itching to speak frequently in public. 



• scribendi. — "An itch for writing." — He has the 



cacoethes scribendi. — He is an arrant scribbler. 

Coda uno en su casa, y Dios en la de todas (Sp.) — " Every 
one in his own house, and God in all of them." 

Cadeau (Pr.)— "A little present." 

Cadit qucestio (Lat.) — " The question falls or drops to the 
ground." — If matters be as stated, cadit qiuestio, the 
point at issue will not admit of a further discussion. 

C<Bca invidia est, nee quidquam aliud sett quam detrectare 
virtutes (Lat.) Livy. — " Envy is blind, and she has no 
other quality than that of detracting from virtue." 

Caesoropapie. — "Encroachment by the prince upon the 
rights of the clergy." 

Ceteris paribus (Lat.) — "Under similar circumstances 
however. 

Calamitosus est animus futuri anxius (Lat.) Seneca. — 
" Dreadful is the state of that mind which is deeply con- 
cerned for the future." 

" Incessant fears the anxious mind molest" 

Calembourg (Fr.)— u A pun." 

Camarilla (Sp.) — "Secret power at court." — Government 
by court intrigues. 

Candida pax homines, trux decet ira /eras (Lat.) Ovn>. — 
" Fair peace becomes men ; ferocious anger should belong 
to beasts." 

Candide et constanter (Lat.) — u Candidly and constantly." — 
Motto of the Earl of Coventry. 

Candor dot viribus alas (Lat.) — "Truth gives wings to 
strength." — The motto of the Irish Earl of Belvedere. 

Cane chi abboia non morde (It.) — "A dog that barks bites 
not." 
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Can scottato d'aqua calda ha paura pot detta fredda (It.) — 
"A scalded cat is afraid even of cold water." 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
" The empty traveller will sing before the robber." — If 
poverty has its inconveniences, it has also its indepen- 
dence and security. 

Cantores amant humores (Lat. prov.) — Singers like liquids 
— (are fond of drinking). 

Capias (Law Lat.)— " You may take." — A writ to authorize 
the capture or taking of the defendant. It is divided 
into two sorts, viz : — 



ad respondendum. — " You take to answer." — A writ 

issuing to take the defendant for the purpose of making 
him answerable to the plaintiff; and 

• ad satisfaciendum. — " You take to satisfy." — A writ 



of execution after judgment, empowering the officer to 
take and detain the body of the defendant until satisfac- 
tion be made to the plaintiff. 

Captum te nidore sua putat tile cuUnoe (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
" He thinks that you are taken with the smell of his 
kitchen." — He is inclined to regard you as a parasite. 

Caput mortuum (Lat.) — " The dead head* — In chymistry 
the ashes remaining in the crucible. — Figuratively, " the 
worthless remains." 

Caret periculo, qui etiam tutus cavet (Lat.) Stbus. — " He is 
most free from danger, who, even when safe, is on his 
guard." — A proverb which very happily illustrates the 
advantages arising from vigilance. 

Carpe diem, quam minime credula postero (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Enjoy the present day, as distrusting that which is to 
follow." — This is one of the maxims of the Epicurean 
school, which recommended, but no doubt unwisely, the 
immediate enjoyment of pleasure in preference to remote 
speculation. 

Carte blanche (Ft.) — "A blank sheet of paper."— To give 
carte blanche, is when one party is so far reduced as to 
sign his name to a blank paper, and to leave the other 
to prescribe the conditions. It imports, of course, "an 
unconditional submission." 
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Car tel est noire plaisir (Fr.) — " For such is our pleasure." 
— This was anciently the form of a regal ordinance, 
under the Norman line. It is now happily used only in 
an ironical sense to mark some act of despotic authority. 

Casa santa (It.) — The holy house (of Mary at Loretto.) 

Casco-insurance (Merc.) — " Insurance including the vessel." 

Caseus est nequam quia digerit omnia sequam (Lat.) — u Cheese 
digests everything except itself." 

Cassis tutissima virtus (Lat.) Horace. — "Virtue is the safest 
shield.' 1 — This is adopted as the motto of Lord Chol- 
mondeley. 

Castrant alios, ut libros suos per se gracUes, alieno adipe suf- 
farciant (Lat.) Jovrus. — " They castrate the books of 
other men, in order that with the fat of their works they 
may lard their own lean volumes.* — Applied to pla- 
giarists, in whose works whatever is good is found to be 
stolen. 

Casus in terminis (Law lat.) — "A similar case." 

Casus, <juem scepe transit, aliquando invenit (Lat. prov.) — 
"Him whom chance frequently passes over, it at 
some time finds." — The continuance of good fortune 
forms no ground of ultimate security. " The pitcher 
may go often to the well," &c. 

Causa et origo est materia negotii (Lat. law maxim.) — " The 
cause and beginning is the matter of the business." — 
Every man has a right to enter into a tavern, and every 
lord to distrain his tenant's beasts ; but if in the former 
case a riot ensues, or if in the latter the landlord kills 
the distress, the law will infer that they entered for 
these purposes, and deem them trespassers from the be- 
ginning. 

Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus, accipiterque 

Suspectos laqueos, et opertum milvius hamum (Lat.) Horace. 
— " The wolf once cautioned by experience dreads the 
pitfall, the hawk suspects the snare, and the kite the 
covered hook." 

Cavar dalla rapa sangue (It.) — " To draw blood from a tur- 
nip " — spoken of a miser. 
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Caveat actor (Lat. law maxim.) — " Let the actor or doer 
beware."— Let him look to the consequences of his own 
conduct. If a landlord gives an acquittance to his tenant 
for the rent which is last due, the presumption is, that 
all rent in arrear has been duly discharged. 

emptor (Lat.) — " Let the buyer beware." — Let the 



person concerned be on his guard. 

Cavendo tutus (Lat.>—" Safe by caution."— The motto of the 
house of Cavendish. 

Cavendum eat ne major poena, quam culpa, sit; et ne usdem de 
causie aht plectantur, alii ne appeUentur quidem (Lat.) 
Cicjsbo. — "Care should be taken in all cases, that the 
punishment do not exceed the guilt ; and also that some 
men may not suffer for offences, which, when committed 
by others, are allowed to pass with impunity." 

Cave tibi cane muto et aqud silente (Lat.) — " Beware of a 
silent dog and still water." 

C. C. C. constitutio criminate Carolina (Lat.) — " The penal 
laws of the Emperor Charles V." 

C. D. colla destra (It. mus. term.)— "With the left hand." 

Cedant arma toga^ concedat laurea lingua (Lat.) — " Let arms 
yield to the gown, and the laurel give way to the tongue." 
— The power of eloquence is sometimes superior to mili- 
tary force. 

Cede Deo (Lat.) Vibgil.— " Yield to Providence." — Submit 
where all opposition must be vain. 

repugnantly cedendo victor abibis (Lat.) Ovid. — "Yield 

to the opposer, by yielding you will obtain the victory." 
— There are circumstances under which a prudent con- 
cession is equal to an advantage gained over your oppo- 
nent. 

Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii (Lat.) — "Yield ye 
Roman, and yield ye Greek writers." — Yield to a com- 
petitor who outweighs you all. This is a quotation 
generally employed in an ironical sense. 

Cela va sans dire (Fr.)— " That is understood." 
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Celui-la est le mieux servi, qui n y a pas besoin de mettre les 
mains des autres au bout de ses bras (Fr.) Rousseau. — 
" The man is best served, who has no occasion to put the 
hands of others at the end of his arms.- 1 — There is no 
maxim more just or more useful in common life than 
this, that whatever a man can personally accomplish, he 
should never leave to be transacted by another person. 

— aui a trowoi un bon gendre a gagn4 un JHs y mats celui 
qui en a recontre un mauvais, a perdu une fitte (Fr.) — 
"The man who has got a good son-in-law has gained 
a son ; but he who nas found a bad one, has lost a 
daughter. 1 ' 

— qui devore la substance du pauvre, y trouve a la Jin un 
os qui Vetr angle (Fr.) — " He who devours the substance 
of the poor will find in it at length a bone to choke him.' 1 

— qui se ddfait de son bien avant que de mourir n se prepare 
a bien souffrir (Fr.)— " He that parts with his property 
before his death, prepares himselr for much suffering." 

Ce monde estplein defous, et qui n\n veutpas voir 
Doit se renfermer seul, et casser son miroir (Fr.) Boilbau. — 
" This world is full of fools, and he who would not wish 
to see one, must not only shut himself up alone, but also 
break his looking-glass." 

Ce ri est pas etre bien aise que de rire (Fr.) St. Evrbmohd.— 
" Laughing is not always a proof that the mind is at ease, 
or in composure." 

Cent ore di maniconia non pagano un quattrino di debito (It. 
prov.) — "An hundred hours of vexation will not pay one 
farthing of debt." 

Ce qui fait qtfon n'est pas content de sa condition, Jest Videe 
chimirique que Von se forme du bonheur d'autrui (Fr.) — 
" What makes many persons discontented with their own 
condition, is the absurd idea which they form of the 
happiness of others." 

Ce qui manque aux orateurs en profondeur, 

lis vous la donnent en longueur (Fr.) Mootesquieu. — "What 
the orators want in depth they give you in length." — 
This cutting remark, we must say, was never more appli- 
cable than, with a few splendid exceptions, to the British 
senators. 

£ 2 
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Ce qui vient par la flute, s'en va par le tambourin (Fr. prov.) 
" What comes by the flute goes away by the tambourin." 
— Easy got, easy gone. 

Ce qu'on nomme liberality riest souvent que la vanite de don- 
ner % que nous aimons mieux que ce que nous donnons (Fr.) 
Rochefoucault. — "That which is called liberality is 
frequently nothing more than the vanity of giving, of 
which we are more fond, than of the thing given." 

Cernit omnia Deus vindex (Lat.) — " There is an avenging 
God who sees all. 

Certiorari (Law Lat.) — " To be made more certain." — A 
writ issuing to order the record of a cause to be brought 
before a superior court. 

Certum pete finem (Lat.) — "Aim at a sure end." — Motto of 
the Irish Viscount Wicklow. 

Ces discours, il est vrai, sont fort beaux dans un Uvre (Fr.) 
Boileau. — "All this would do very well for a book;" 
i.e., it is very showy in theory, but not reducible to 
practice. 

Ce sont toujours Us aventuriers qui font des grandes choses, et 
non pas les souverains des grands empires (Fr.) Montes- 
quieu. — "It is only adventurers that perform great 
actions, and not the sovereigns of large empires. 

Cessante causa\ cessat et effectus (Lat. law maxim.) — "When 
the cause is removed the effect must cease to follow." — 
Thus the release of a debt is a discharge also of the 
execution. 

Cest fait de lui (Fr. phrase.) — " It is all over with him." — 
He is a ruined man. 

la le diable (Fr. phrase.) — " There is the devil." — 

There lies the whole difficulty. 

- la prosperite qui donne les amis, mais &est Vadversite 
qui les epreuve (Fr.) — " It is prosperity that gives us 
mends, but it is adversity that tr;es them." 

le crime qui fait la honte, et non pas Vechafaud (Fr.) 

Cobneille. — " It is the guilt, not the scaffold, which 
constitutes the shame." — These were the last words of 
the heroine Cordet, when by depriving the miscreant 
Marat of life, she had relieved the earth of a monster. 
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C'cst le pere aux Scus (Fr. phrase.) — " He is the father of 
the crowns.*' — He is the monied man. 

— ma bite noire (Fr.) — " It is my black animal." — It is 
what I particularly dislike. 

— une autre affaire (Pr.) — " It is another affair." — That 
alters the case. 

— une bague au doigt (Fr. phrase.) — "It is a ring on 
your finger." — It is as good as ready money. 

— une grande folie de vouloir itre sage tout seul (Fr.) 
Rochbtoucault. — " It is a great folly to think of being 
wise alone." — None bnt a fool can suppose that he has a 
monopoly of good sense. 

— une grande habiUtd que de savoir cocker son habiUte 
(Fr.) Kochbpoucault. — " The greatest skill is shown in 
disguising our skill." 

— un sot a vingt-quatre carats (Fr. phrase.) — " He is a 
fool of twenty-four carats." — His folly is absolutely 
without any alloy. 

Ceux qui riaimentpas out rarement de grandes joies : ceux qui 
aiment ont souvent de grandes tristesses (Fr. prov.)-— • 
" Those who do not love, seldom feel great enjoyments : 
those who do love, are frequently liable to deep sor- 
rows." 

Chacun a son go&t (Fr. phrase.) — " Every man to his taste." 
— A proverbial remark in every language, on the pre- 
vailing diversity of choice and opinion. 

■ trouve ses enfants beaux (Fr.jprov.) — "Every one 

thinks his children handsome." — Every one thinks his 
own geese swans. 

Chapeau-bas (Fr.) — " Hat under arm." — Court hat. 

— oiseau trouve son nid beau (Fr. phrase.) — "Every 
bird thinks his own nest handsome." — We are all most 
inclined to commend that which is our own. 

Chasse-cousin (Fr.) — "Chase-cousin." — Bad wine, such as is 
given for the purpose of driving away poor relations. 

Chat 4c\audi craint Veaufroide (Fr. prov.) — "A scalded cat 
dreads cold water." — This is a saying rather more preg- 
nant than the English — "A burnt child dreads the fire." 
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Chef d'oeuvre (Fr.) — "A master-piece.** — An unrivalled 
performance. 

Che nasce bella nasce maritata (It.) — "She who is bora 
handsome is born married.* 1 

Chevalier dHndustrie (Fr.) — " A knight of industry." — A 
man who lives by ingenious and persevering fraud — a 
sharper. 

Chevaux de frise (Fr. milit. term.) — Stakes sharpened at 
each end, and fastened by the middle across each other 
to stop the progress of cavalry. 

Chi compra ha bisogno di centi occhii, chi vende rCha assai de 
uno (It.) — u Wno buys needs a hundred eyes, who sells 
has enough of one." 

Chi con Vocchio vede, col cuor crede (It.) — " What the eye 
sees the heart believes." — Seeing is believing. 

Chi dona U mo inanzi morire % il s'apparechia assai patire (It.) 
— " He that gives away his property before death must 
prepare to suffer." 

Chi non sa niente, non dubita de niente (It. prov.) — " He 
who knows nothing doubts of nothing." — Scepticism and 
curiosity are the great springs of knowledge ; but igno- 
rance, on the contrary, is found to go hand in hand with 
credulity. 

Chi prattica con lupi impara a hurlar (It.) — " Who keeps 
company with the wolf will learn to. howl." 

Chi sputa contra il vento, si sputa contra U viso (It.)*^" Who 
spits against the wind spits in his own face.** 

Chi Vha offeso non te perdono mai (It. prov.) — "The man 
who has offended you will never forgive you.'* — There 
are some men who can never be reconciled to a person 
whom they have knowingly injured. 

Chi va a lette senza cena, tutta notte si dimena (It.) — " Who 
goes to bed without supper tumbles and tosses all 
night." 

Chi va piano, va sano, e anche lontano (It.) — " He who goes 
slow goes safe, and even far." 

Ci-devant (Fr.) — Late, formerly. 
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Cieco {II) nan giudica de colori (It.) — u Blind men cannot 
judge of colours." 

Ciencia es locum, se buen senso no la cura (Sp. prov.) — 
" Science or learning is of little use if it be not under 
the direction of good sense." 

Cineres credit curare sepultosf (Lat.) — "Do you think 
that the ashes of the dead can by this be affected?" — Do 
you think that they feel sensible of the regard or con- 
tempt of the living ? 

CiHus venit periculum cum contemnitur (Lat.) Labebius. — 
" That danger arrives the sooner which is despised." — 
The false contempt of an enemy naturally leads to inse- 
curity. 

Citb maturum citb putridum (Lat.) — "Soon ripe soon 
rotten." 

Citra consequentiam (Law Lat.) — "Without consequence, 
only for once." 

Civitas ea autem in Ubertate est posita, mice suis stat viribus, 
non ex alieno arbitrio pendet (Lat.) Livy. — " That state 
alone is free which rests upon its own strength, and 
depends not on the arbitrary will of another." 

Clarior e tenebris (Lat.) — " More bright from obscurity." — 
The motto of the Irish Earl of Mwown. 

Clausumfregit (Law Lat) — " He broke through the enclo- 
sure." — A name given by a fiction of law to an action 
for debt, in which such a trespass is supposed to have 
taken place. 

Codex argenteus (Lat.) — A copy of the Gothic translation 
of the four Apostles, by Ulphila; (it is bound in silver.) 

Cogi qui potest nescit mori (Lat.) Seneca. — " The man who 
can be compelled, knows not how to die." — He who is 
fearless of death may smile at the menace of compulsion. 

Cogito ergo sum (Lat.) — I think, I consequently exist. A 
philosophical maxim of Cartesius. 

Cognovit actionem (Lat. law maxim.) — " He has acknow- 
ledged the action." — This in law is where a defendant 
confesses the plaintiff's cause of action against him to be 
just and true ; and, after issue, suffers judgment to be 
entered against him without trial. 
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Calo Stellas (Lat.) — "To carry stars to heaven. 1 ? — Coals to 
Newcastle. 

Caelum non animum (Lat.) — " You may change your climate 
not your mind." — Motto of Earl Waldegrave. 

■ non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt (Lat.) 
Horace. — " Those who cross the seas change their cli- 
mate, but not their mind." — This maxim of the poet is 
meant to enforce that weak minds can derive but little 
advantage from the survey of foreign countries — or, in 
another sense, that the guilty cannot leave themselves 
behind. 

Coma domini (Lat.) — "The Lord's Supper." — The refec- 
tory in cloisters. 

Colubrum in sinu fovere (Lat.) JEsop. — " To nurse a snake 
in your bosom." 

Comar y rascar todo es empecar (Sp.) — "To eat and to 
scratch, one needs only begin." 

Comes jucundus in vid pro vehiculo est (Lat.) Pub. Stbus. — 
" An agreeable companion on a journey serves in the 
place of a carriage." 

Comitas inter gentes (Lat.) — " Politeness between nations." 
— That mutual consideration which is due from one 
civilized nation to another ; which interferes even in their 
conflicts, and mitigates the asperities of warfare. 

Comme ilfaut (Fr.) — " As it should be." — It is done comme 
ilfauU it is neatly or properly executed. 

fe fus (Fr.) — "As I was." — The motto of Viscounts 



Dudley and Ward. 



le voild accommodi! (Fr. pro v.) — "How finely he is 

fitted ! " — What a pickle he is in ! 

Commune lonum (Lat.) — "A common good." — A matter of 
mutual or general advantage. 



■ periculum concordiam paret (Lat.) — "A common 
danger produces unanimity." — The menaces of a foreign 
foe in general put an end to civil dissensions. 
i 
vitium in magnis Uberisque civitatibus, ut invidia 



glorice comes sit (Lat.) Cornelius Nbpos. — "It is an 
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usual fault In great and free states that envy should 
always be the companion of glory." — Turbulence and 
jealousy are as much the characteristics of free states as 
palsied quietude and implicit resignation are of despotic 
governments. 

Communia proprie dicere (Lat.) Horace. — " To express 
common-place things with propriety." — This is stated by 
the poet to be the great difficulty of the dramatic author, 
whose scenes are drawn from middle life. 

Communibus annis (Lat.) — " One year with another." — On 
the annual average. 

Compendiaria res improbitas, virtusque tarda (Lat.) — 
"Wickedness takes the shorter road, and virtue the 
longer." — Bad men sometimes arrive at pre-eminence by 
a shorter, though less sure road than those of a contrary 
description. 

Componitur orbis 

Regis ad exemplum ; nee sic inflectere sensus 

Humanos edicta volenti quam vita regentis (Lat.) Claudian. 
— u The people are fashioned according to the example 
of their king : and edicts are of less power than the 
model which his life exhibits." — The fashions and models 
take their progress downward, and every thing depends 
on high example. 

Compositum miraculi causa (Lat.) Tacitus. — "A narrative 
made up only for the sake of the wonder which it may 
occasion." — One of those fictions, the object of which is 
less to inform than to amaze the reader. 

Compos mentis (Law Lat.) — "A man of a sound and com- 
posed mind." — A man in such a state of mind as to be 
qualified legally to execute a deed. 

Comprar en heria, y vender en casa (Sp.) — " Buy in the 
market and sell at home." 

Comptant compte (Ft.) — "The ready money being paid 
down." 

Comptoir (Fr.)— Office. 

Con amore (It.) — " With love." — He entered on the busi- 
ness con amore — with an earnest and particular zeal. 
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Concordia discors (Lat.) — "A jarring concord, or dissonant 
harmony." — Applied to an ill-suited j auction of things 
or persons. 

Concordid res parvce crescunt, discordid maxima dilabuntur 
(Lat.) Sallust. — " By union the smallest states thrive 
aud nourish, by discord the greatest are wasted and 
destroyed." 

Conditio sine qud non (Lat.) — "An in lispensable condition." 

Condo et compono quce mox depromere nossim (Lat.) Horace. 
— " I compose and lay up what I may soon after be able 
to bring forward." — in my hours of leisure I form those 
sketches which study may afterwards improve. 

Confido, conquiesco (Lat.) — "I confide, and am content." — 
Motto of the second Earl of Dysart. 

Conge' (Ft.) — " Leave." Pour prendre conge, or P. P. C— 
"To take leave." 

— ■ d'elire (Ft.) — A leave to elect." — The king's permis- 
sion to a dean and chapter, giving them leave to choose 
a bishop. This is so far a mere form, as it is always 
accompanied by a letter, naming the person whom they 
must of course elect. 

Congregatio de propaganda fide (Lat) — The name of an in- 
stitution at Kome for the spread of Christianity. 

Conjunct™ maris et /aminos est de jure natures (Lat. law 
maxim.) — " The conjunction of man and wife is of the 
law of nature." 

Conocido mucTios, amipos pocos (Sp.) — " Have many acquain- 
tances, but few friends. 

Conscia mens recti famce mendacia ridet (Lat.} Ovid. — "The 
mind which is conscious of right, despises the lies of 
rumour." — This is a maxim just in itself; but it is fre- 
quently abused. There are some species of calumny too 
dangerous to be overlooked. 

(El) consejo de la muger es poco, y el que no le toma es loco 
(Sp.)— "A woman's counsel is not much, but he that de- 
spises it is not the wiser for it." 

Consequitur quodcunque petit (Lat.) — " He attains whatever 
he pursues."— Motto of the Irish Earl Bective. 
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Consensus facit legem (Law maxim.)—" Consent makes the 
law." — When the parties make an agreement, the terms 
are of their mutual willing, and are no longer a matter 
of legal consideration, if not against the law. 

Consiliarius abeundi (Lat.) — An advice to a student to de- 
part — a secret banishment from the University. 

Consilio et animis (Lat.) — " By wisdom and courage." — 
Motto of the second Earl of Lauderdale. 

Constant et lenis, ut res expostulet, esto (Lat.) Cato. — " Be 
firm or mild as the occasion may require." — Suit your 
conduct to the circumstances. 

Constantid et virtute (Lat.) — " By constancy and virtue." — 
Motto of Lord Amherst. 

Consuetude manerii et hex est observanda (Lat. law maxim.) 
— " The custom of the manor and of the place is to be 
observed." 

— pro lege servatur (Lat. law maxim.) — u Custom is 
to be held as a law." — This and the preceding maxim 
only go to show the principle — that where customs have 
prevailed from time immemorial, they have obtained the 
force of laws. 

Contemneri est gravius stultitice quam percuti (Lat.) — " To 
folly it is more grievous to be despised than to be 
struck." — Weak minds will sooner bear an injury than a 
reproach. 

Conti spesso I amicitia hnga (It.) — "Frequent (short) 
accounts and long friendship." 

Contra bonos mores (Lat.) — " Against good manners or 
morals." — This quotation is generally used in legal dis- 
cussions. If the act be not against law it is an invasion 
upon morality. 

— — — stimulum calces (Lat.) Tebence. — This is best trans- 
lated by the phrase of St. Paul — " You kick against the 
pricks," t.e. you attempt a vain opposition. 

torrentem niti (Lat.) — "To strive against the 



stream." 



Contredire, c*est quelquefois f rapper a une porte pour savoir 
sHl y a quelqu'un dans la maison. (Fr. prov.) — u To con- 
tradict, means sometimes to knock at a door in order to 
know whether there is any body at home." — Contradic- 
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tion does not always imply opposition. It is sometimes 
used to draw forth, and to examine the weight of a man's 
opinions or arguments. 

Conventio pfivatorum non potest publico juri derogare (Lat. 
law maxim.) — "An agreement between individuals can 
not set aside the public law." 

Coq-a-V<me (Fr.)— "Absurd things or reply," 

Coram domino Rege (Lat.) — " Before our Lord the King." 



nobis (Lat.) — u Before us." — The vulgar say he was 

on his coram nobis — that is, he was brought before per- 
sons of authority* 

nonjudice (Lat.) — " Before one who is not a judge." 

— The matter was coram non judice — it was before an 
improper tribunal. 

Cordon (Fr. milit. term.) — "A line" — on which troops act 
and support each other. 

Corpora lente augescwtU citb extinguuntur (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
" Bodies are slow of growth, but are rapid in their disso- 
lution." 

Corporis et fortunes bonorum ut initium finis est Omnia orta 

occidunt, et orta senescunt (Lat.) — Sallust. — " The bless* 

- ings of health and fortune, as they have a beginning, so 

they must also find an end. Every thing rises but to 

fall, and increases but to decay." 

Corps diplomatique (Fr,) — "The diplomatic body." — The 
ambassadors of several courts acting under the diplomas 
which invest them with that character. It is sometimes 
used in a broader sense to describe those men who are 
best acquainted with the diplomatic forms. 

Corpus delicti (Lat. law phrase.) — "The body of the crime." 
— The whole nature of the offence. — The corpus delicti in 
many cases, as in that of a forged promissory note, is 
specially stated upon the record. 

juris (Lat.) — A collection of laws by the Emperor 



Justinian, 



- onustum 



Hesternis vitiis animum quoque prcegravat una (Lat.) Horace. 
— " The body loaded with yesterday's excess, also bears 
down the mind." — The effect of dissipation is not only 
felt corporally, but mentally. 
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Corpus sine pectore (Lat.) Hobace. — " A body without a 
soul." — A dull and inanimate being. 

Corrumpunt bonos mores colloquia prava (Lat. prov.) — "De- 
praved conversation will corrupt the best morals." — Or, 
as in the English maxim — " Evil communications," &c. 

Corruptio optimi pessima (Lat.) — "The corruption of the 
best is productive of the worst ♦" — The best and purest 
institutions, when once vitiated and gangrened, are found 
in the process of corruption to outdo the very worst. 

Corruptissimd republican plurimce leges (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
" When the state is most corrupt then the laws are most 
multiplied." — The relaxed morals of a people may be 
estimated in some degree from the legal restraints which 
it is found necessary to impose. 

Cor unum, via una (Lat.) — u One heart, one way." — Motto 
of the Earl of Exeter. 

Cosafatta capo ha (It. prov.) — "A thing which is done haa 
a head." — There is, as it were, no life in a business until 
the main circumstance be completed. The statue may 
then be said to have gotten a head, and nothing is wanted 
but the finishing touches. 

Cost fan tutte (It.) — " They all (women) do the same." — 
A title of one of Mozart's operas. 

Cospetta di Bacco (It.) — " Confound it ! zounds !" 

Coup (bt) perdu (Fr.)— " At random." 

d'etat (Fr.) — "Violent and extraordinary measure 

taken by the monarch or government for the safety of 
the state." 

de main (Fr.) — "A sudden or bold stroke." 

*— d'ceil (Fr.) — "A quick glance of the eye." 

— de grace (Fr.) — "A stroke of mercy." — The stroke 
which finished the sufferings of those who had been 
broken on the wheel. 

Courage sans peur (Fr.) — " Courage without fear." — Motto 
of Lord Gage. 

Code qui co&te (Fr.)— u Let it cost what it may."— At any 
expense. 
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Craignez honte (Ft.) — " Fear shame."— Motto of the Duke 
of Portland. 



• tout d'un auteur en courroux (Fr.) Boileau. 



(Ft.: 

iron 



"You are to apprehend the worst from an enraged 
author." — The irritable temper of authors has long been 
a matter of notoriety. Thus Horace mentions the genus 
irritabile vatum — " The irritable race of poets." 

Crapula (Lat.) — " Headache " after revel and drinking. 

Cras credemus, hodie nihil (Lat. prov.) — " To-morrow jwe 
will believe, but nothing to-day." — Let us see what lime 
may produce, for we cannot credit the present assertion. 

Credat Jvdceus apella (Lat.) Horace. — " Let the circum- 
cised Jew believe it." — A phrase of contemptuous incre- 
dulity. The Jews, when this was written, were treated 
pretty nearly as they are now : they were regarded as 
the outcasts of every community. 

Crede quod habes, et habes (Lat.) — " Believe that you have 
it, and you have it." — Indulge your imagination, and it 
will gratify you in nearly an equal degree with the 
actual possession. 

Credite posteri (Lat.) — "Will posterity believe?" — Can 
they be led to think that such absurdities were accre- 
dited by their forefathers f 

Credida res amor est (Lat.) Ovn>. — u Love is an affair of 
credulity."— Those who are in love believe every idle 
tale which flatters their expectations. 

Cresca di cresce 7 freddo (It.) — "As the days lengthen the 
cold strengthens." 

Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam 

Majorumque fames. Multa peten tibus 

Desunt multa. Bene est cui Dens obtulit 

Pared quod satis est manu (Lat.) Horace. — " The accumu- 
lation of wealth is followed by an increase of care, and 
by an appetite for more. He who seeks for much will 
ever be in want of much. It is best with him to whom 
God has given that which is sufficient, though every 
superfluity be withheld." 

Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit (Lat.) 
Juvenal.-—" The love of pelf increases with the pelf." — 
Avarice, like every other passion, increases by indul- 
gence. 
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Crescit indulgent sibi dims hydrops (Lot.) Hobaci. — u The 
fatal dropsy gains on the patient from his gratifying hit 
thirst." — Gfibe same inference belongB to this as to the 
preceding quotation. 

Crescit sub pondere virtus (Lat.^^Virtue grows under the 
imposed weight." — The idea is taken from the received 
opinion of the palm-tree which is said to grow the faster 
in proportion to the incumbent weight. — Motto of the 
Earl of Denbigh. 

Creta an carbone notandum (Lat.) — " Whether to be marked 
witb chalk or charcoal." — It was in this manner that 
the superstitious Romans distinguished their lucky and 
unlucky days. 

Cretinism (Fr.)— " Idiotism * (born). 

Oribro aquam haurire (Lat) — "To pour water into a sieve." 

Crimen Icesas Majestatis (Lat.) — ** The crime of wronging 
or injuring Majesty." — The guilt of high treason, 

Crimina qui cernunt aliorusn, non sua cernunt; 

Hi sapkmt aliis desipiuntque sibi (Lat.) — " Tliere are those 
who can see the faults of others, but who cannot discern 
their own. — These men are wise for others, and fools to 
themselves." 

Crimine ab uno 

Disce omnes (Lat.) Virgil. — ** From a single offence, you 
may learn the nature of them all." 

Crispinades (Lat)-- 44 Presents at other people's expense." 
— From St Crispin, who is said to have stolen the 
leather to make shoes for the poor. 

Croupier (Fr.) — One who sits behind the one who holds the 
bank in hazard play, and assists him in receiving, pay- 
ing, &c. 

Cruel dam spiro fdo (Lat) — u Whilst I breathe I trust in 
the cross." — Motto of the Irish Viscount Netterville. 

Crudelem medicum intemperans ceger facit (Lat.) Sykus. — 
44 A disorderly patient makes the physician cruel." — He 
compels him to use restraints which would otherwise be 
unnecessary, 
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Crux (Lat.) — "A cross." — Any thing particularly torment- 
ing or vexatious, thus — 

— criticorum, medicorum, matltematicorum, fyc. — "The 
greatest difficulty which can occur to critics, physicians, 
or mathematicians," &c. 

— — est si metuas quod vincere nequeas (Lat.) Auson. — "It 
is a tormenting thing to fear what you cannot over- 
come." 

CucuUus non facit monachum (Lat.) — " The cowl does not 
make the friar." — We are not to judge of the man from 
his disguise or assumed character. 

Cut bono ?— " To what good " sc. will it tend P What is to 
be the advantage resulting from the measure which you 
propose ? 

Cuicunque aliquis quid concedit, concedere videtur et id sine 
quo res ipsa esse non potest (Lat. law maxim.) — " To 
whomsoever a man grants a thins he grants that without 
which the thing cannot be enjoyed.'* — A person, for 
instance, selling the timber on his estate, the buyer may 
cut down the trees and convey them away without being 
responsible for the injury which the grass may sustain, 
from carts, &c. during the necessary time of conveyance. 

Cui gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abunde, 

Et mundus victus, et non dejiciente crumend (Lat.) Hobacb. 
— "Endowed with favour, feme, and health; with decent 
fare, and a purse not ill supplied." — Such in the opinion 
of the poet are the qualities and possessions which should 
form a man's content, if not his happiness. 

CuiWbet in arte sua credendum est (Lat. prov.) — "Every 
man is to be trusted in his own art." 

Cui licet quod majus, non debet quod minus est non licere 
(Lat. law maxim.) — " He to whom the greater thing 
is lawful has certainly a right to do the lesser thing." — 
Thus if a man has an office to himself and his heirs, he 
may make an assignee, and, a fortiori, he may appoint a 
deputy. 

Cut malof (Lat.)—" To what evil " (sc. will it tend ?)— What 
or where is the mischief likely to arise from the measure 
proposed ? 
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Cut non conveniat sua res, ut calceus ohm, 

Si pede major erit subverted si minor uret (Lat.) Horace. — 
i& He to whom his fortune does not suit it will act in the 
manner of a shoe ; if too large it will overturn him ; if 
too small it will gall him." — A fine practical lesson to 
induce us to adapt our minds to our circumstances. 

. Cut prodest sceh*, is fecit (Lat.) Sbheca. — " He has com- 
mitted the crime who has derived the profit." — This as a 
general maxim is true, but not without some exceptions. 

CujusUbet rei simulator atque dissimulator (Lat.) — Sallust 
of Catiuns. — U A man who could, with equal skill, pre- 
tend to be what he was not, and not to be what he really 
was." — A person deeply versed in the arts of hypocrisy. 

■ est solum, ejus usque ad cahan (Lat. law maxim.)— 
" He who has the property in the soil has the same up to 
the sky ."—His neighbour must not therefore offend bv 
making any improper projections to impend over his 
land or tenement. 

■ tufidem in pecunid perspexeris 

Verere ei verba credere f (Lat.) Taunrcx. — " Can you fear to 
trust the word of a man, whose probity you have ex- 
perienced in pecuniary affairs." — There's no touchstone 
of a man's good faith beyond his punctuality in money 
matters. 

Cul de sac (Fr.)— " The bottom of a bag."— A difiiculty. 
A passage closed at the end. 

Cum altera lux venit 

Jam eras hestemum consumpsimus ; ecce aliud eras 
Egerit hos annos, et semper paulum erit ultra (Lat.) Pebsius. 
— " When another day shall arrive, we shall find that 
we have consumed our yesterday's to-morrow : another 
morrow shall arrive to propel our years, and still be a 
little beyond us." — A strong reflection on the dilatory 
conduct of man, ever fixing for to-morrow that which he 
should do to-day, until nis years have fled, and his 
opportunities are lost. 

— corpore mentem 

Qrescere sentimus parUerque senescere (Lat.) Lucrbt. — "We 
find that as the mind strengthens with the body it decays 
with it in like manner."— -Whatever be the advantages 
derived from experience, we see that the mind is debili- 
tated by corporeal infirmity. 
f 3 
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Cumfortuna manet, vultum servatis amici ; 

Cum cedit, turpi vertitis ora fugd (Lat.) Ovn>. — "Whilst 
fortune continues favourable, you have always the coun- 
tenance of friends ; but when she changes they then turn 
their backs in shameful flight." 

— licet fugere, ne qucere litem (Lat. prov.) — "Do not seek 
the quarrel, or the suit, which there is an opportunity of 
escaping." 

multis aliis quce nunc prescribere longum est (Lat.) — 

u With many other matters which it would be now 
tedious to state." — A summary which is generally placed 
at the end of a beadroll of indifferent items and in an 
ironical sense. 

Cunctando restituit rem (Lat.) Enntus. — "He restored his 
cause by delay." — This praise was first given to Fabius, 
who saved his country by avoiding the first onset of 
Hannibal. It is now generally applied to illustrate the 
advantages arising from caution, sagacity, and justifiable 
delay. 

Cuneus cuneum trudit (Lat. prov.) — "One wedge drives the 
other." 

Cupido dominandi cunctis affectibus flagrantior est (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — " The lust of power is the most flagrant of 
all the affections of the mind." 

Cur ante tubam tremor occupat artusf (Lat.) Virgil. — " Why 
should a tremor seize the limbs before the trumpet 
sounds?" — Wherefore those marks of trepidation before 
the danger is actually announced ? 

Curat leves loquuntur,ingentes stupent (Lat.) Seneca. — " Light 
griefs may speak, deep sorrow's tongue is bound." — The 
anguished sufferer is silent, when complaints of a nature 
less severe are vented most loudly. 

Curatio funeris, conditio sepulturce, pompai exequiarum, magis 
sunt vivorum solatia, quara subsidia mortuorum (Lat.) 
Augustus. — "The care of the funeral, the place of 
burial, and the pomp of obsequies, are consolations to 
the living, but of no advantage to the dead." 

Cur omnium Jit culpa, paucorum scelusf (Lat.) — "Why 
should the wickedness of a few be laid to the account of 
all?" 
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Ourrente calamo (Lat.) — " With a running quill."-- Applied 
to works written with fluency and expedition. 

Curriculum vita (Lat.) — A short or brief biography. 

Cursuque pedum prcevertere ventos (Lat.) Vibgil. — "To 
outran the winds. 

Curia nescio quid semper abest rei (Lat.) Horace. — U A 
nameless something is always wanting to our imperfect 
fortune.* 1 — The most opulent and happy, in the eyes of 
the world, if brought to a frank confession, would 
acknowledge that they felt some want or deficiency. 

Gustos morum (Lat.) — "The guardian of morality." — Every 
judge and magistrate is said, and ought, to be a custos 
morum. 

Vustos rotulorum (Lat.) — " The officer who has the custody 
of the rolls and records of the sessions of peace. 1 * 



D. JD. D. for do, <tico % dedico (Lat.) — I give, devote, dedi- 
cate. 

D. M. S. (Divis Mantis Sacrum) (Lat.) —"Sacred to the 
memory." 

Dabit Deus his quoque finem (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Providence 
will also put an end to these." — Generally spoken of 
public calamities or inflictions. 

Da capo (It. mus. term.) — "Prom the beginning." — Once 
more. 

D'accord (Fr.)— "Agreed."— In tune. 

Dalro. — A high-priest in Japan. 

Dalai Lama. — High-priest in Thibet. 

Dale karle. — Miners in Sweden — (derived from the first 
mine of that name.) 

Dalk. — A Turkish travelling carriage. 

Da locum melioribus (Lat.) Tbbbwcb. — " Give place to your 
betters." — Let a due deference be shown to rank, and to 
superior station. 

Dames de la haUe (Fr.)— "Fish women." 
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Damna minus consueta movent (Lat.) Juvbwai.. — " The af- 
flictions or losses to which we are accustomed, affect us 
less deeply." 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? m (L&t.) Horace. — " What 
does not injurious time diminish and impair ? '' 

Damnum absque injurid (Law Lat.) — "A loss without an 
injury. " — Thus, the erection of a mill, or the establish- 
ment of a school In any given place, may occasion a loss 
to others, but an action for the damage cannot be main- 
tained. 

Damnum appeUandum est cum maid famd lucrum (Lat.) — 
" The gain which is made at the expense of reputation 
should rather be set down as a loss." 

Danari fanno danari (It.) — " Money begets money." 

Dans les conseils d J un etat il nefaut pas tant regarder ce qv?on 
doit /aire que ce qu'on pent /aire (Fr.) — "In the councils 
of a state it is not so necessary to examine what ought 
to be done, as what can be done." — The means are to be 
considered as well as the end. 

Dans un pays Ubre on crie beaucoup quoiqtfon souffre pen ; 
dans un pays de tyrannie on se plaint peu quoiqu'on souffre 
beaucoup (Fr.) Cabnot. — "Li a free country there is 
much clamour with little suffering ; in a despotic state 
there is little complaint but much grievance." — In a 
state of freedom men sometimes speak loudly upon slight 
occasions; under a tyranny they are compelled to silence, 
even under the severest inflictions. 

Darepondus idoneojumo (Lat/) Febsius. — "To give weight 
to smoke." — To give to trines an air of moment. 

Da spatium tenuemque moram; mate cuncta ministrat impetus 
(Lat.) Statius. — "Allow an interval for deliberation; 
all things are done badly that are done with violence and 
precipitancy." 

Data (Lat.) — " Things granted." — He proceeds on certain 
data — on premises which have been previously admitted. 

Data fata secutus (Lat.) — " Following his declared fate." — 
Mxrtto of Lord St. John. 
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Dot Deus immiH cornua curia bovi (Lat.) — "God gives short 
horns to the mischievous ox." — Providence so curtails 
the means of the malicious as to make them fall short of 
their end. 

Date obolum Belisario (Lat.) — "Give a farthing to Beli- 
sarius." — This great general was reduced to beg in his 
old age. The phrase is therefore sometimes applied to 
fallen greatness. 

Dat veniam corns, vexat censura columbas (Lat.) Juvenal. 
• — " Censure pardons the crows, whilst it harasses the 
doves." — This is a phrase of general use and application. 
The censorious too often fasten on the innocent, whilst, 
in their misplaced malice, the guilty are suffered to 
escape; they 

" Clip the dore's wings and give the rnltare course." 

Davus sum non (Edipus (Lat.) Terence. — " I am Davus (a 
simple servant), and not an GEdipus." — I am not enough 
of a conjuror to divine the solution of your riddle. 

De audita (Lat.) — " From hearsay." 

De bonne grace (Fr.) — " In a pleasing way." 

De bon vouloir servir le roy (Fr^) — u To serve the king with 
goodwill.*'— Motto of Earl Tankerville. 

Debouchure (Fr. milit. term.) — u The mouth or opening of 
a strait or river." 

Debito justifies (Lat. law phrase.) — "By debt of justice."— 
By a claim justly established^ 

De catero (Lat.) — " For the rest, besides." 

Deceptio visits (Lat.) — "A deceiving of the sight." — An illu- 
sion practised on the eye. 

Decies repetita placebit (Lat.) Horace. — " It will continue 
to please, though ten times repeated." 

Decipimur specie recti (Lat.) Horace. — " We are deceived 
by the appearance of what is right — of rectitude." — Fair 
appearances are necessary to the purposes of deception. 

Decipit 

Frons prima multos: — rara mens intelligit 
Quod interiore condidit cura angulo (Lat.) Juvenal. — "The 
first appearance deceives many. Our understandings sel- 
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dom reach to that which has been carefully reposed in 
the inmost recesses of the mind." — Those who attempt 
to judge at the first glance of the characters of men will 
be most frequently disappointed. The manners and con- 
versation of men of the world are artificial. It is only 
by some, severe ordeal, or by a long experience, that 
their natural propensities are to be discovered. 

Decori decus addit avito (Lat.) — " He adds an honour to 
those of his ancestors." — Motto of the second Earl of 
Kellie. 

Decrevi (Lat.)— " I have decreed. ,, — Motto of the Irish Earl 
of Westmeath. 

Dedecus Me domus sciet ultimus (Lat.) — " The good man is 
the last who knows what is amiss at home." 

Dedimus potestatem (Lat.) — "We have given power." — A 
writ in law whereby commission is given to one or more 
private persons to assist for the expedition of some act 
belonging to the judge. The words are used also to 
denote the commission of a justice of the peace, which 
begins in the same manner. 

Dediscit animus serb quod didicit dih (Lat.') Seheca. — u The 
mind unlearns with difficulty what it nas long learned." 
— Impressions long entertained are not easily erased. 

Deductis deducendis (Law Lat.) — " After proving what was 
to be proved." 

De facto (Lat. law phrase.)—" From the feet." 

Defure (Idem.) — " From the law." — These opposite phrases 
are best explained together. In some instances the 
penalty attaches on the offender at the instant when the 
fact is committed ; in others, not until he is convicted by 
law. In the former case he is guilty de facto ; in the 
latter dejure. 

Defaut de la cuirasse (Fi\) — M The extremity or defective 
part of the armour." — He was taken defaut de la cuirasse: 
he was attacked on his weak side. 

Deft (Fr.)— "Challenge." 

Defide et officio judicis non recipitur yucestio (Lat. law maxim.) 
— " No question can be entertained respecting the good 
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intention and duty of the judge." — No presumption 
against him can^be received in the first instance. There 
must be strong and full proof of malversation. 

De gaiete de cceur (Fr.) — " From gaiety of heart." — Spor- 
tively, wantonly. 

Degeneres animos timor arguit (Lat.) Virgil.— " Fear is the 
proof of a degenerate mind." — This is an universal mode 
of arraigning timidity, which, in every state and country, 
is stated as a felling off from the valour of then? 
ancestors. 

De gustibus rum est disputandum (Lat.) — " There is no dis- 
puting about tastes." — They are too many, and too 
various, to be the objects of rational discussion. 

De haute lutte (Fr.)— u By a, violent struggle." — By main 
force." 

De hoc mulH multa, omnis aliquid, nemo satis (Lat.) — " Of 
this many persons have said much, everybody something, 
and no man enough." — This is often used to designate 
what, in the opinion of the author, are new observations 
though on a trite subject. 

Deje&ner a lafourchetfr (Fr.)— "Cold luncheon." 

De la main a la louche, se perd souvent la soupe (Fr. prov,) 
— " Between the hand and the mouth the soup is often 
lost." There is many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 

De land caprind (Lat.) — "About goat's wool." — A dispute, 
de land caprind\ respecting a matter not worth dis- 
cussion. 

Delectando pariterqne monendo (Lat.) Horace. — u To give 
equal pleasure and instruction."— This best praise of an 
author, this great master has given elsewhere in other 
words — "Miscuit utile dulci"—- He combined that which 
was pleasurable with what was useful. 

Delenda est Carthago (Lat.) Cato. — "Carthage must be de- 
stroyed." — The oft-repeated phrase of a Roman senator, 
tending to provoke the destruction of that rival city* It 
was lately used as a sort of war whoop, to urge a " war 
of extermination." 
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Deliberandum est dui, gworf statuendum semel (Lat.) Stbtts. — 
" That should be considered long which can be decided 
but once." — Every precaution is necessary where the 
deed is irrevocable. 

Deliberat Roma, peril Sagwitum (Lat.) — " Borne deliberates, 
and Saguntiun perishes." — We are slow to resolve, whilst 
our allies are in the extremity of danger. 

Delir amenta doctrinaz (Lat.) — "The wild speculations or 
wanderings of learned men.** — The fantasies of those 
whom " too much learning hath made mad." 

Delirant reges, plectunfar Achivi (Lat.) Horace. — "The 
monarchy err, the Greeks (i.e. the people) are punished." 
— The following poetical paraphrase will render the 
quotation still more intelligible : 



' When floating monarch* \ 



Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge.** 

Delirium tremens (Lat.)—" Timid, or trembling, delirium " 
(arising from excessive drinking.) 

Delle ingurie il remedio b lo scondarsi (It.) — " The remedy 
for an injury is to forget it*" 

Delpinum appingit sylvis, in fluctibus aprum (Lat.) Horace. 
— "He paints a dolphin in the woods, and a boar in the 
waves." — He introduces objects which are unsuited to 
the scene. 

Del mat el menos (Sp.) — " Of evils choose' the least." 

De mal en pis (Fr.)— " From bad to worse." 

Demanchement (Fr.) — " Crossing the hands, in playing the 
piano." 

Deminutio capitis (Law term.) — " Civil death." 

De monte alto (Lat.) — " From a high mountain." — Motto of 
the Irish Baron De Montalt. — This appears to be what 
is not uncommon in the choice of mottos, a pun upon 
the family name. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum (Lat.) — " Of the dead, let nothing 
be said but what is favourable." — This long-received 
maxim is by some not improperly amended by substi- 
tuting verum for bonum. — "Let nothing be said but what 
is true." 
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Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque (Let,) Hobacs. 
— " All men do not, in fine, admire or lore the same 
things." — This is one of the numberless phrases, the sole 
tendency of which is to state the general diversity of 
taste and opinion. 

De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio (Lat.) 
— "The reasoning must be the same with respect to 
things which do not appear, as to things which do not 
exist." 

De novo (Lat.) — "Anew." — From the beginning. 

Deo adjuvante nan Hmendum (Lat.) — " God assisting, there 
is nothing to be feared."— Motto of the Irish Viscount 
Fitzwilliam. 

date (Lat.)— "Give to God."— The motto of Lord 

Arundel. 

duce,ferro comitante (Lat) — "My God my guide, and 

my sword my companion."— The motto of the Irish Earl 
of Charlemont. 

— — favente (Lat.)— "With God's favour." 

gratias (Lat.)—" Thank God." 

juvante (Lat.)— "With God's assistance." 

, non fortund (Lat.) — "From God, not fortune." — 

Motto of Lord Digby. 

— — volente (Lat.) — "God willing." — So many phrases 
intimating a hope of the aid, or a submission to the will 
of Providence. 

De pane lucrando (Lat.) — "To get a living." To earn 
bread. 

Depechez-vous (Fr.) — "Make haste." 

Depot (Fr. military term.) — "A store, magazine, or deposi- 
tory." 

Depressus extollor (Lat.) — "Having been depressed, I am 
exalted." — Motto of the Irish Viscount Mountgarret. 

Dernier remort (Fr.) — "The last resource." 

Deshabille (en) (Fr.) — " In morning dress or gown." 

G 
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Desideratum (Lat.) — "A thing desired." — Such a work is a 
desideratum in that branch of literature. 

Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne (Lat.) Horace. — 
" A woman elegantly formed above, ending in nothing 
but a fish." — The idea is taken from the mermaid. The 
application is to literary works which give the fairest 
opening promise, and terminate in defect and deformity. 

Desunt ccetera (Lat.)^— " The remainder is wanting;" placed 
at the end of an imperfect work. 

inopicB multa, avaritice omnia (Lat.) Syrus. — 

" Poverty is in want of much, but avarice of everything." 

Deteriores omnes sumus UcenHd (Lat.) Tebekcb.— " We are 
all the worse for licence." — The heart is generally 
deteriorated in those who can carry into act their own 
will, without responsibility or restriction. 

Detour (Fr. military term.) — "A circuitous march." 

De tout Jamie d qui pain faut (Fr. prov.) — " He thinks of 
everything who is in want of bread."— Necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

Detur aliquando otium quiesaue fessis (Lat.) Seneca. — M Let 
ease and rest be sometimes granted to the wearied."* — 
Let there be due alternations of labour and repose. 

pvlchriori (Lat.) — " Let it be given to the fairest." — 

This was the inscription on the apple which fable tells us 
was adjudged by Paris to the goddess Venus, to the mor- 
tification of Juno and Minerva* — Let the prize be given 
to the most deserving. 

Deum cole, regem serva (Lat.) — "Worship God and preserve 
the King." — Motto of the Irish Viscounts Tnniskillen 
and Banelagh. 

Deus ex machind (Lat.) — "A God out of a machine." — A 
circumstance intervening by which a complicated affair 
comes to a happy turn. 

— nobis hcec otia fecit (Lat.) Virgil. — " God has given 
to this peace or leisure." 

■ hcec/ortasse benigna 

Reducet in sedem vice (Lat.) Horace. — " Perhaps Providence 
bv some happy change will restore things to their proper 
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De vit& homhds nulla amctatio longa est (Lat. law maxim.) 
— " When the life of a man ia at stake, no delay that is 
afforded can be too long."— By this humane maxim it 
is intimated, that as the effect of a rash sentence cannot 
be recalled, we should pause and deliberate before we 
consign a fellow-creature to death. This maxim could 
not be too strongly impressed, if we did not conceive it 
to be a mere fiction of the poet — 

M 0f wretches hong, that jurymen may dine! " 

Dextra dare (Lat.) — "To interchange right hands." — To 
give each other the most solemn assurance either of 
mutual support, or of mutual reconciliation. 

Dichter, schlechte Richter (Ger.) — "Poets are bad judges." 

Dictum sapienti sat est (Lat.) Terence. — "A word to the 
wise is enough." 

Dies datus (Lat. law term.) — "The day given." — The day or 
time appointed for the answer of the tenant or defen- 
dant. 

— diem docet (Lat. prov.) — " One day teaches the other." 

— - faustus (Lat.) — "A lucky day." 

infaustus (Lat.) — "An unlucky day." — These were 

marked by the superstitious Romans, the former with a 
white, ana the latter with a black stone. 

— — - non (Lat. law phrase.) — The word juridicus being 
understood.—" The days on which no legal proceedings 
can take place." — These are, all Sundays in the year; 
the Purification, in Hilary term; the Ascension, in 
Easter term; the festival of St. John the Baptist, in 
Trinity term ; and those of All Saints, and All Souls, in 
Michaelmas term. 

Dieu avec nous (Lat.) — "God with us.* — The motto of Lord 
Berkeley. 

defend le droit (Fr.)— " God defends the right."— Motto 

of the Duke of Marlborough, and Earl Spencer. 

et mon droit (Fr.) — " God and my right." — Motto of 

the Sovereigns of Great Britain. 

■ me conduise (Fr.) — "May God conduct me." — Motto 



of Lord Delaval. 
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DifficUem oportet aurem habere ad crimina (Lat.) Stbus. — 
" One should not lend an easy ear to criminal charges." 
— To attack is so much more easy than to repel, that an 
accuser should ever be listened to with distrust. 

Difficile est longum subitb deponere amorem (Lat.) Catullus. 
— "It is difficult at oDce to relinquish a confirmed 
passion." — The poet speaks of the passion of love, but it 
is the same with every other, when once rooted by 
indulgence. 

est satiram non scribere (Lat.) Juvenal. — " It is 

difficult not to write satire;" — the times being such as to 
call for its severest correction. 

THfficiUa quce pidchra (Lat.) — "The best things are difficult 
to get." 

Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti (Lat.) Horace. — 
"Harsh, complaining, ana the eulogist of the times which 
are past." — This, generally speaking, is the just character 
of an old man. Age, we know, is querulous, and 
delights in the retrospect of its early enjoyments. 

Digito monstrari et dicier hie est (Lat.) Febsius. — " To be 
pointed at by the finger, and have it said, there goes the 
man." — Such is the ambition of many to be notorious. 

'Dignum laude virum musa vetat mori (Lat.) Horace. — "The 
muse forbids the virtuous man to die." — She consecrates 
his name at least to immortality. 

Dignus vindice nodus (Lat.) Horace. — " A knot worthy to 
be untied by such hands." — A difficulty which calls for 
the highest interference. 

Dii immortales I aurum obsecro quid valet? (Lat.) — "Ye 
gods immortal ! what is gold for ? " 

majorum ghitium (Lat.) — "Major gods." — Superior 

classes. 

ndnorum glutium (Lat.) -•-" Minor gods." — Lower 

classes. 

penates (Lat.) — "The household gods," among the 

ancients. — Small images which they worshipped at home. 
It now sometimes is used in an ironical sense. They 
were such a man's dii penates; they were the persons 
whom he caressed, entertained, and almost worshipped. 
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Diis aliter visum (Lat.) Vibgil. — "It has seemed otherwise 
to the gods." — Providence has disposed of the matter in 
a different way. 

manibus sacrum (Lat.) — "Devoted to the glorified 

souls." 

proximus Me est * 

Quern ratio , non ira movet; qui facta rependens 
Consilio punire potest (Lat.) Claudia*. — " He is next to the 
gods, whom reason, and not passion, impels ; and who, 
after weighing the facts, can measure the punishment 
with discretion." — This is a pleasing picture of a mild 
governor. 

DUationes in lege sunt odiosce (Lat. law maxim.^) — "Delays in 
the law are odious." — This is a maxim, it is to be feared, 
rather belied in the practice. It can now go only to 
intimate that a dilatory plea cannot be received, unless 
the matter be supported by an affidavit. 

Dilettante (It.)—" An amateur." 

Diligenza (la) e madra delta buona sorte (It.) — " Diligence 
is the mother of good fortune." 

Dimidium facti qui coepit habet (Lat.) Hobace. — This is 
literally translated by our own proverb—" What's well 
begun, is half done. 

Diruit, mdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis (Lat.) Horace. — 
" He pulls down, he builds up, he changes the square 
into the round." — He is perpetually changing, merely 
to gratify his own caprice. 

Afc **1ht «; y*^% (Gr.) — "Old men are twice children." 

Discipulus est prioris posterior dies (Lat.) Sraus. — " Each 
succeeding day is the scholar of that which preceded." 
—The errors which we commit on one day, should teach 
us to conduct ourselves more wisely on those which 
follow. 

Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos (Lat.) Vibgil. 
— "Learn justice, being admonished, and not to despise 
the gods." — Learn from infliction the sense of justice, 
and the respect which is due to Heaven. 

Diseur des bons mots (Ft.) — "A sayer of good things." — A 
would-be wit. 

o 3 
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Disjecta membra poetce (Lat.) Horace. — "The scattered 
remains of the poet." — Distort a poetical passage as you 
will, there will still be found a remainder of poetic 
spirit. 

Disponendo me, nan mutando me (Lat.) — " By disposing of 
# me, not by changing me." — Motto of the Duke of 
Manchester. 

Distrahit animum librorum multitudo (Lat.) Seneca. — "A 
multitude of books distracts the mind.** — But little of 
solid acquirement is to be expected from promiscuous 
reading. 

Distringas (Law phrase.) — " You may distrain." — A writ to 
empower the sheriff to that effect. 

Dives agris, dives posiHs in/amare nummis (Lat.) Horace. — 
"A person rich in lands, and money placed at usury." — 
Used to describe a man of immense property. 

fieri qui vult, 

Et citb vult fieri (Lat.) Juvenal. — "A man who wishes to 

become rich, and to acquire riches soon." — A desperate 

adventurer. 

Divide et impera (Lat.) — "Divide and govern." — This is 
the Machiavelian policy of almost all governments. By 
dividing a nation into parties, and poising them against 
each other, the people are deprived of their intrinsic 
weight, and their rulers incline the scale as suits their 
caprice or discretion. 

Divitiarum et format gloria fluxa atque Jragilis; virtus clara 
ceternaque hdbetur (Lat.) Sallust. — " The praise of riches 
and of beauty is frail and transitory : virtue alone is clear 
and eternal." 

Docendo discirnus (Lat. prov.) — " We learn in teaching.*' 

Bodies imitandis 

Turpibu8 et pravis omnes sumus (Lat.) Juvenal. — " We are 
all easily taught to imitate that which is base and de- 
praved." — To be virtuous reouires an effort. Our nature, 
if inert or unassisted, will slide towards depravity. 

Docti male pingunt (Lat. prov.) — "Learned men paint 
badly"— {have a bad handwriting.) 
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Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam (Lat.) Horace. — "Learn- 
ing but serves to bring forward the natural force of the 
mind." — If the mind be devoid of that force, then learn- 
ing is like " a lump of marie on a barren soil, encumber- 
ing what it cannot fertilize." 

Dolce cose a vedere, e dolci inganni (It.) Abiosto. — "Things 
sweet to see, and sweet deceptions.'* — A phrase frequently 
applied to specious but deceitful appearances. 

Dolore affici, sed resistere tamen (Lat.) PLnrr. — "To be 
affected by grief, but still to resist it." — This, that finished 
philosopher observes, is the incumbent duty of man. 

Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requiratf (Lat.) Vibgil. — 
" Who shall ask of an enemy whether he succeeded by 
stratagem or by valour ? " — Either mode is to be adopted 
in cases of avowed hostility. The only question is, which 
is most likely to ensure success ? 

— versatur in generalibus (Lat. law maxim.) — "Fraud 
lurks in loose generalities." — It is in its nature to deal in 
broad and general statements, without coming to close 
and tangible assertions : or, in other terms, general pro- 
positions, without modification, often lead to very erro- 
neous conclusions. 

Domini pudet non servitutis (Lat.) Seneca. — "I am ashamed 
of my master, and not of my servitude." — There is no 
disgrace in obeying those who are worthy of command. 

Dominium a possessione coepisse dicitur (Lat. law maxim.) — 
" Right is said to have its beginning from possession." — 
This maxim goes to prevent the disturbance of titles to 
estates. But if there be proof of record established it 
outweighs the memory of man, which by the statute 
32 Hen. VIII. is fixed at sixty years. 

Dominus providebit (Lat.) — "The Lord will provide." — 
Motto of the second Earl Glasgow. 

Donee eris feliz, multos numerates amicos (Lat.) Ovxd. — 
" Whilst you are prosperous you may count on having 
many friends." 

Donna queprende, tosto si rende (It.) — "A maid that accepts 
presents, is sure to yield." 
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Dono molto aspettato, S venduto, non donato (It.) — "A gift 
long waited for is sold and not given." 

Dormitur aliquando jus, moritur nunquam (Lat. law maxim.) 
— "A right sometimes sleeps, but never dies." — A right 
to land, for instance, it is understood cannot die. If a 
man releases his right, it is extinguished for the time ; 
but this is to be understood only of the right of the 
person making the release. 

Dos-a-dos (Fr.)— "Back to back" (in dancing.) 

Dos d'dne (Fr.)— "The ass's back."— A military phrase 
used to describe a shelving ridge. 

■ est magna parentum virtus (Lat.) — "The virtue of 
parents is in itself a great portion." — No inheritance 
can be more valuable than that of a fair feme transmitted 
from our ancestors. 

Double entendre (Fr.) — "A double meaning." — It is gene- 
rally used to mark an obscene allusion in disguise, or, as 
the phrase is, wrapt up in clean linen. 

Donees et belles paroles n'dcorchent pas la langue (Fr.) — 
u Soft words scald not the tongue." 

Douceur (Fr.) — " Present, drink-money." 

Doux yeux (Fr.) — " Soft glances." — To make the doux yeux 
—to interchange tender looks. 

Dove Voro parla ogni lingua tace (It.) — "Where gold speaks, 
every tongue is silenced." 

Dragoman. — A Turkish interpreter (with an ambassador at 
the Porte.) 

Droit d'aubaine (Fr.)— "The right of escheat.' VBy this 
law, which expired with the French monarchy, the per- 
sonal property of every foreigner dying within the king's 
dominions escheated to the crown. 

des gens (Fr.) — "The law of nations." 

— — et avant (Fr.) — " Bight and forward." — The motto of 
Viscount Sydney. 

Dubiam salutem qui dat afflictis negat (Lat.) — Seneca. — 
" He who holds out a doubtful safety to the afflicted 
denies all hope." 
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Dubium tantius (Lat.) — M One who hesitates, who cannot 
make up his mind." 

Ducimus autem 

Hos quoque felices, quiferre incommoda vita. 

Nee jactare juaum vita didicere magistra (Lat.) Juvenai*. — 
"We are also to deem those happy, who, from the expe- 
rience of life, have learned to bear its ills, and without 
descanting on their weight.' 1 — That experience which 
leads to resignation and composure, leads at the same 
time to comparative happiness. 

Ducis ingeniwn, res 

Adversce nudare solent, celare secundce (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Misfortunes lay open the skill of a general. Prospe- 
rous circumstances conceal his weakness." — It is less 
difficult, for instance, to gain a battle than to conduct a 
retreat. 

Ducit amor patriot (Lat.) — " The love of my country leads 
me." — Motto of the Irish Baron Milford. 

Duena (Sp.) — A governess. 

Dufort aufaible (Fr.)— -"From the strong to the weak."— 
One with another. 

Dulce est desipere in loco (Lat.) Horace. — " It is pleasant to 
play the fool in a proper place." — There are seasons 
when it is permitted that wisdom may take the garb of 
frivolity, and without incurring any reproach. 

et decorum est pro patrid mori (Lat.) Horace. — " It 

is pleasing and honourable to die for one's country." — 
This is an apophthegm cited in all wars, and in all ages. 
But sound philosophy will confine its application to the 
single case of our country's being attacked. It is cer- 
tainly honourable to die in repelling such an aggression. 

Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 

Expertus metuit (Lat.) Horace. — "Those who are unac- 
quainted with the world take pleasure in the intimacy 
of a great man ; those who are wiser dread its conse- 
quences." 

Dum deliberamus quando incipiendum, incipere jam serum Jit 
(Lat.) Quinthjan. — u Whilst we consider when we are 
to begin, it is often too late to act." — Deliberation pro- 
tracted is on some occasions as dangerous as precipi- 
tancy. 
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Dim in dubio est animus, paado momenta hue iUuc impellitur 
(Lat.) Terence. — "Whilst the mind is in a state of 
uncertainty, the smallest impulse directs it to either 
side." 

Uqo, assentior (Lat.)—" Whilst I read, I assent." — I 

yield implicitly to the writer's opinions. This was used 
emphatically by Cicero, on reading Plato's arguments 
on the immortality of the soul. 

spiro, spero (Lat.) — "Whilst I breathe, I hope." — 

Taken as their motto by the Irish Viscounts Dillon. 

vires annique sinunt tolerate laborem ; 

Jam veniet tacito curva senecta pede (Lat.) Ovid. — " Whilst 
your strength and years permit you should endure and 
encounter labour ; remember that crooked age, with 
silent steps, will soon arrive." 

vivimus vivamus (Lat.) — " Whilst we live, let us live." 

— We only live whilst we enjoy life ; let us therefore 
enjoy it as long as we can. 

" 'Lire while 70a live,' the epicure would say, 

* And telze the pleasures of the present day.* 

* Lire while you lire,' the sacred preacher cries, 

* And ffive to God each moment as it flies.* 
Lord, In my rlews let both united be; 

I live in pleasure when I lire to Thee.** Doddridge. 

vitant stutti viiia, in contraria currunt (Lat.) Horace. 

— " When fools seek to avoid one error they fall into its 
opposite." — They are ever in extremes. 

D'twt devot souvent an chritien veritable, 
La distance est deux fois plus tongue, h mon avis, 
Que dupple antarctique au ditroit de Davis (Fr.) Boileatj; 
— "The distance between a devotee and a true Christian 
is often twice as great as that from the Southern Pole to 
Davis's Straits." — The difference between hypocrisy and 
true devotion is almost immeasurable. 

Duo quum faciunt idem, non est idem (Lat. prov.) — "When 
two persons do the same thing it is still not the same.* 9 

Duos qui sequitur lepores, neutrum capit (Lat. prov.) — " He 
who follows two hares is sure to catch neither." — When 
the attention of a man is divided between many objects, 
he rarely attains any of them. He has, according to the 
English proverb, "too many irons in the fire." 
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Durante bene placito (Lat.) — " During our good pleasure." 
— By this tenure the judges of this country once held 
their seats, at the will of the sovereign. They are now 
held more properly, Quamdiu se bene gesserint. — "As 
long as they shall conduct themselves well;" that is to 
say, during life, unless a criminal charge shall be made 
and proved against them. 

vita. (Lat.) — " During life."— A clause in letters 



patent. 

Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" Hold out and preserve yourselves for better circum- 
stances." — The nope of better times is the strongest 
argument which can be used to inspirit the drooping 
resolution. 

Durum ! sed levins fit patientid 

Quicquid corrigere est nefas. (Lat.) Horace. — u It is harsh ! 

— But that which is impossible to correct becomes more 

light by patience." 

"TIs hard, bat patience mnft endure, 

And soothe the woes It cannot cure." Frnneu. 

Durum telum necessitas (Lat. prov.) — "Necessity is a hard 
weapon." — It is dangerous to oppose those whom neces- 
sity nas driven to extremes. 

Dux fcemina facti (Lat.) Virgil. — J'A woman was the leader 
of the deed." — This is a quotation often used, because it 
frequently happens that female spirit takes the lead in 
the greatest enterprises. 

Ea sub oculis posita negligimus ; proxwtorum incuriosi, Ion- 
ginyua sectamur (Lat.) Plimt. — " We neglect the things 
which are placed before our eyes, and regardless of what 
is within our reach, we pursue whatever is remote." — 
This is frequently and properly applied to the race for 
visiting foreign countries, in those who are absolutely 
unacquainted with their own. 

"Abroad to see wonders the traveller goes, 

And neglects the fine things which lie under Us nose." 

Eau benite de cour (Fr.) — " The holy water of the court " 
— i.e. court promises. 

Ecce homo (Lat.) — " Behold the man." — The French say 
II a Voir d'un ecce homo. — "He appears to be in a de- 
plorable condition." 
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E come il cane del ortolano, che non mangia de cavoli egli, 
e non ne lascia mangiar altri (It.) — " He is like the gar- | 
dener's dog, who cannot eat the colewort himself nor will 
suffer others to eat. 1 ' 

E duobus malis minimum eligendum (est) (Lat. prov.) — " Of 
two evils choose the least.* 1 

E ftamma cibum petere (Lat.) Terence. — u To get one's 
bread ont of the fire." — To obtain a livelihood by the 
most desperate means. 

Yyytm **(« tam. (Gr.) — " Promise and mischief is near.* 9 — 
This was the saying of Thales, one of the seven sages of i 
Greece. Nothing can lead into greater hazard than 
promises hastily and incautiously made. 

Ego et Rex mens (Lat.) — "I and my king." — This insolent 
transposition is attributed to Cardinal Wolsey. It is 
sometimes quoted to mark an extraordinary instance of j 
impertinent assumption. 

■ si risi quod ineptus 

Pa8tillos kuJUlus olet, lividus et mordax videar (Lat.) 
Horace. — "If I smile at the perfumes with which Rufil- 
lus is scented, must I be therefore regarded as envious 
or ill-natured ? " — 1£ as a satirist, I lash the knave or 
coxcomb, shall my honest indignation be set down to the 
score of malice. 

— spem pretio non emo (Lat.) Terence. — " I do not buy 
hope with money/ 1 — I do not purchase expectation at so 
dear a rate. 

Eheu fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 

Labuntur anni, nee pietas moram 

Rugis et instanti senectas 

Afferet, indomitce morti (Lat.) —"Alas ! Posthumus, oar 
years are few and fleeting, nor can even piety delay the 
wrinkles of approaching age, or the progress of resistless 
death." 

Eheu ! quam brevibus pereunt ingentia causis (Lat.) Clau- 
dian. — "Alas! by what slight means are great affairs 
brought to destruction." — What great events are some- 
times brought about from little causes. 

Ein Alter so ein jung Weib heiratheU ladet den Tod zu Graste 
(Ger.)— " An old man who marries a young woman gives 
an invitation to death." 
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Eine Stunde ndch zwolf, ist es eins, was man (hue (Ger.) — 
u An hour after twelve, is just one, whatever you do." 

Elegit (Law Lat.) — "He has chosen." — A judicial writ 
directed to the sheriff, empowering him to seize for 
damages recovered. 

EUge eum y cujus tibi placuit et vita et oratio (Lat.) Seneca. 
— " Choose that man of whose life, as well as whose elo- 
quence, you can approve." — Do not be misled by a spe- 
cious harangue, but consider whether the conduct of the 
speaker through life has been such as to attach .weight 
and respect to his opinions. 

Embarras de richesse (Fr.) — " Embarrassment from abund- 
ance." 

E megUo aver hoggi un novo, che dimani una galUna (It.) — 
"Better have an egg to-day than a hen to-morrow." 

P megUo esser capo di cardelkr che coda di storiona (It.) — 
"Better be the head of a sprat than the tail of a stur- 
geon." The Hebrew says the reverse : 

obwh wvr\ >nn Ski wnrf? aj? <m— M Be the tail to lions 
rather than the head to foxes." 

E megUo essez mendicante che ignorante (It.) — u Better be a 
beggar than a fool." 

Empta dolore docet experientia (Lat. prov.) — " Experience 
bought by suffering is instructive." — Somewhat akin to 
this is our proverb—" Experience bought is good, if not 
too dear." 

En attendant (Fr.) — " Li the meanwhile." 

En barbette (Fr. milit. term.)— Said of a battery when the 
cannon are higher than the breast-wall. 

Encore (Fr.) — "Once more." 

En detail (Fr.)—" Retail." 

EnDieu est ma fiance (Fr.) — "In God is my trust." — Motto 
of the Irish Earl Carhampton. 

En Dieu est tout (Fr.) — " In God is every thing." — Motto 
of Earl Strafford. 

H 
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Enfans perdus (Fr.) — " Lost children." — Those troops which 
are stationed at the advanced or dangerous posts; in 
English termed the forlorn hope of the army. 

Enfilade (Fr. milit. term.) — "A row." — Where a battery is 
placed .so that it can fire alon? a pass, it is said to enfi- 
lade that pass. The troops within its range are enfiladed. 

En flute (Fr.) — "A large vessel is said to be en flute when 
she carries only her upper tier of guns ; her hold being 
filled with stores." — She is then only a transport of 
greater force. 

En gala (Fr.)— "In full dress." 

En gros (Fr.)— "Wholesale." 

En la rosejefleurie (Fr.) — "I flourish in the rose." — Motto 
of the Duke of Richmond. 

En masse (Fr.) — "In a body." — Enfoule. — "In a crowd." 

En parole je vis (Fr.) — " I live in the word." — Motto of 
Lord Stowell. 

En revanche (Fr ) — "In return." — To make amends or 
requital. 

En suivant la verite (Fr.) — In following truth." — Motto of 
the Earl of Portsmouth. 

Entre Us deux vins (Fr.) — "Between the two wines." — 
Neither absolutely drunk nor sober. 

Entre nous (Fr.) — " Between ourselves." 

En viellissant on devient plus fou et plus sage (Fr.) Roche- 
roucAULT. — " When men grow old, they become more 
foolish and more wise." — At that period of life, some 
obstinate follies are found to have stricken deeper root, 
whilst others have been stunted by the lapse of time and 
by experience. 

Eodem collyrio mederi omnibus (Lat.) — "To cure all by the 
same salve." — To play the quaes:, and vend a panacea 
for the cure of all disorders. 

Eo instanti (Lat.) — "At that instant." 

Eo magis prc&fulgebat quod non videbatur (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
" He shone with the greater splendour, because he was 
not seen " — This expression is used by the historian 
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when speaking of the statue of a great man, which was 
invidiously removed from the view of a popular proces- 
sion. — It is not improperly employed in speaking of a 
retired statesman, wno may live in the endeared recollec- 
tion of the people, though withdrawn from their imme- 
diate notice. 

Eo nomine (Lat.) — " By that name." — Under that descrip- 
tion. 

Eripuit codo fulmen, sceptrumque tyranrtis (Lat.) — "He 
snatched the thunder from Heaven, and the sceptre from 
tyrants." — This was the exergue of a medal struck in 
honour of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin, when ambas- 
sador from the United States to France. The allusion 
is to his discovery, that the electrical fire and that of 
lightning are absolutely the same, and to the eminent 
share which he had in establishing the independence of 
America, his native country. 

E sefinxit vetut araneus (Lat.) — "He spun from himself like 
a spider." — He had nothing to depend on but his own 
resources. 

Esperance et Dieu (Fr.)— "Hope and God."— The motto of 
Lord Lovaine. 

en Dieu (Fr.)— "Hope in God."— The motto of 

the Duke of Northumberland. 

E Spoletino (It.) — " He comes from Spoleto (he is cun- 
ning.) 

Esprit de corps (Fr.)— "The spirit of the body."— That zeal 
for their mutual honour which pervades every collective 
body, such as the gentlemen of the army, the bar, &c. 

Esse quam videri malim (Lat.) — " I should wish to be rather 
than to seem." — I should prefer to be in fact estimable, 
than merely to be regarded as such by the world. — 
Motto of the Irish Earl Winterton. 

Est demum vera felicitas, felicitate dignum videri (Lat.) 
Pliny. — " The real felicity is in appearing to be worthy 
of that felicity which you have attained." 

modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum (Lat.) Horace. 
— " There is a medium in all things. There are certain 
limits, beyond or at this side of which propriety cannot 
h 2 
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exist." — This is a very popular quotation ; it is used to 
illustrate the position, that every virtue consists in the 
middle. Thus generosity is the middle virtue, of which 
avarice and prodigality constitute the two extremes. 

Est-ne Dei sedes nisi terra etpontus et aer 
Et ccelum et virtus. Superos quod quavrimus ultra 
Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quodcunque moveris (Lat.) Lucax. 
— " Is there any other seat of the Divinity than the earth, 
the sea, and air, the heavens, and virtue ; why do we 
seek the God beyond ? He is whatever you see ; he is 
wherever you move." — This passage is often quoted as 
containing a sublime idea of the Deity, though falling 
from the pen of a heathen. 

Esto mihi (Lat.) — " The first' Sunday before Lent, when the 
Latin mass begins with those words." 

— - perpetua (Lat.) — "Be thou perpetual." — May this 
institution be permament. 

quod esse videris (Lat.) — " Be what you seem to be."— 

Motto of Lord Sondes. 

— — ut nunc multi, dives tibi, pauper amicis (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— "Be, as many- in the world now are, rich to yourself 
and poor to your friends." 

Est prof ectb Deus, qui qua nos gerimm auditque et videt; 

Neque id verum existimo, quod vulgb dicitur 

Fortuna, humana finget artatque, ut lubet (Lat/) Terence. — 
" There is certainly a God who sees and hears all that 
we do ; I cannot believe that which is ordinarily said, 
that fortune makes and unmakes all human affairs at 
pleasure." — This is one of the numerous testimonies 
borne by the heathen writers to the existence of a first 
cause. Their own mythology they considered, of course, 
as merely allegorical. 

proprium stvltitice. aliorum cernere vitia, oblivisci suorum 

(Lat.) Cicero. — " It is the peculiar faculty of fools, to 
discern the faults of others at the same time they forget 
their own." 

quoedamflere voluptas 

Expletur lacrymis, egeriturque dolor (Lat.) Ovro. — "There 
is a certain pleasure in weeping : grief finds in tears both 
a satisfaction and a cure." — There is, as Shakspere has 
it, " a luxury in grief;" and those know not the workings 
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of the human heart, who attempt the task of consolation, 
before the first bursts of anguish shall have found free 
vent. 

Est quoddam prodire tenus si non datur ultra (Lat.) Horace. 
— " It is something to proceed thus far, if it is not per- 
mitted to go further." — That industry is to be approved 
which advances in a certain degree, though it fails of its 
proposed object. 

Esurienti ne occurras (Lat.) — " Do not encounter a hungry 
man." — Risk not a contest with desperate necessity. 

Et coetera (Lat.)— "And the rest." 

Et credis cineres curare sepultos (Lat.) Vikgil. — " Do you 
think that the ashes of the dead are to be affected by 
the affairs or passions of the living ?" 

Et decus et pretium recti (Lat.) — "The ornament and the 
reward of virtue." — Motto of the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord Southampton. 

Etenim omnes artes, quce ad humanitatem pertinent, habent 
quoddam commune vinculum^ et quasi cognatione quddam 
inter se continentur (Lat.) Cicebo, pro Archia. — " All 
the arts which belong to polished life are held together 
by some common tie, and connected, as it were, by some 
intimate relationship." — Such, for instance, is the relation 
between painting, poetry, and music. 

Et errat hnge mea quidem sententia 

Qui imperium credit gravius esse out stabilius, 

Vi quod Jit, quam illud quod amicitid adjungitur (Lat.) 
Terek ce. — " It is a great error, according to my opinion, 
in those who believe that a government is more firm, or 
more assured, when it is supported by force, than when 
it exists by kindness and voluntary obedience." • 

— genus et formam regina pecunia donat (Lat.) Horace. — 
" All powerful money gives both birth and Deauty." 

— genus et proavos, et qua non fecimus ipsi 

Vix ea nostra voco (Lat.) Ovm. — " For birth and ancestry, 
and what we have not ourselves achieved, we can scarcely 
call our own." — This is frequently employed as being a 
just satire on the pride of birth, when not sustained oy 
personal merit 
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Ift </ent» e* tnrfes nisi cum re, viUor alga est (Lat.) Hobacb. 
— u Both virtue and birth, unless sustained by riches, 
are held more cheap than the sea-weed." — This and the 
preceding maxim have equally been consecrated by 
time and truth. 

Etiam fortes viros subitis terreri (Lat.) Tacitus. — " Even 
bold men are to be shaken by sudden events." — Events 
that are unforeseen will sometimes ruffle the most even 
temper, and disturb the firmest mind. The strongest 
mind is not proof against the influence of surprise. 

Etiam oblivisci quod scis, inter dum expedit (Lat.) Sybus. — "It 
is sometimes expedient to forget what you know." — It is 
useful to dissemble, and to withhold even the positive 
knowledge of facts when one has to deal with an artful 
adversary. 

Etiquette (Fr.) — " Ceremonial politeness." 

Et male tornatos incudi reddere versus (Lat.) Horace. — 
" And to return verses which have been ill-formed to 
the anvil." — Such is the wise recommendation of this 
great poet. Modern writers in general are too indolent 
to have recourse to this species of forgery I 

— mece, si quid loquar audiendum 

Vocis accedet bona pars (Lat.) Hobacb. — "And if any 
opinion of mine is worthy of attention, it shall be given 
freely in his favour." 

— mihi res % non me rebus, submittere conor (Lat.) Hobacb. 
— " I endeavour to make circumstances submit to me, not 
to submit mvself to circumstances." — This line describes 
very strongly a mind where firmness and vigour are 
united. 

— mlkimce vires frangere quassa valent (Lat.) Ovn>, de Tris- 
tibus. — " A little force will break that which has been 
cracked before." — When a man's spirits are once broken, 
he is afterwards easily subdued by the slightest occur- 
rence. 

— nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
" And the children of our children, and those who shall 
be born of them." — These things we shall feel and 
remember, and our nati natorum ) &c. — our posterity to 
the latest period. 
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Et nos quoque tela sparsimus (Lat.)—" And we too have 
flung our weapons." — Motto of Lord Rawdon. 

— quae sibi quisque timebat 

Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere (Lat.) Viegll. — 
u And what each man feared for himself was easily 
borne, when it was turned to the destruction of a single 
wretch !" — The circumstance to which the poet alludes 
is this — one man out of an army* was to be sacrificed ; 
the lot being drawn, each man cheerfully submitted to 
the decision which removed his individual apprehensions. 
Such is human nature. 

— quiescenti agendum est, et agenti quiescendum est (Lat.) 
Sbneca. — " The active should occasionally rest, and the 
inactive should apply to labour. 1 * — The mind as well as 
the body requires alternate action and repose. 

— qui nohrnt occidere quenquam 

Posse volunt (Lat.) Juvenal. " Even those who do not wish 
to kill a man, are willing to have that power." — Such is 
the spirit of ambition in the human mind, that even those 
wish for a control over their equals, who are least likely 
to abuse their power. 

Etrepauvre sans etre libre, c'estlepire itat ou Vhommepuisse 
tomber (Fr.) Rousseau. — "To be poor without being 
free, is the worst state into which man can fall." — 
Poverty and slavery united, certainly form the worst 
condition of human existence. 

— sur un grand pied dans le monde (Fr. proyO — " To be 
on a great foot (or footing) in the world.. — Tnis proverb 
originated at the time when a man's rank was known by 
the size of his shoes. Those of a prince measured two 
feet and a half— a plain cit was allowed only twelve 
inches. 

Et sic de similibus (Lat.) — "And so of the like." — What is 
said of this will apply to every thing similar. 

'eM fiuf o f*<yth tyttkv* (Gr.) — "Happy he who owes 
nothing." 

Evitata Ckarybdi in Scyllam incidere (Lat.) — "To avoid 
Charybdis and fall into Scylla " — (from the frying-pan 
into the fire.) 
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Ex abusu non arguitur ad usum (Lat. law maxim.) — " No 
argument can be drawn from the abuse of a thing against 
its use." — If a principle or practice be perverted from 
its right meaning or end, no solid argument against either 
can be drawn from such perversion. 

— oequo et bone (Lat.) — " Bight and just." 

— capite (Law. Lat.) — " On account of." 

— cathedra (Lat.) — " From the chair." — An ordinance ex 
cathedra, — pronounced, from high authority. 

Excessus in jure reprobatur (Lat. law maxim.) — " All the 
excess is condemned by the law." — Whatever the law 
ordains must be within the rules of reason. Thus the 
law awards liberal, but it by no means allows excessive 
damages. 

— curia (Lat.)—" Out of court," . 

— debito justitice (Lat.) — "From what is due to justice." 

— delicto (Lat.) — " From the crime." 

Exceptio probat regulam (Lat. law maxim.) — " The exception 
proves the existence of the rule." 

Excerpta (Lat.) — "Extracts." — Abridged notices taken 
from a work. 

Excitari non hebescere (Lat.) — " Spirited, not inactive." — 
Motto of Lord Walsingham. 

Ex concesso (Lat) — "From what has been granted." — 
Arguments, ex concesso, from admissions made by an ad- 
versary. 

Exeat auld qui vult esse plus (Lat.) Lucbet. — " Let him 
who will be good retire from the court." — The satirists 
of very early days have noticed courts as hot-beds of 
immorality. 

Exemplo plus quam ratione vivimus (Lat.) — " We live more 
by example than by reason." — Most men act rather 
upon the precedents set by others, in like cases, than on 
their individual judgment. 



• quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi 



Displicet auctori (Lat.) Juvenal. — u Whatever is committed 
from a bad example is displeasing even to its author." — 
We hate those faults in others, of which we have our- 
selves set the example. 
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Exegi monumentum cere perennius (Lat.) Horacb. — " I hare 
completed a monument more lasting than brass." — This 
phrase is justly applied by the poet to his own works. It 
is now generally used in an ironical sense. 

Exemplo monstrante viam (Lat.) — "Example shows the way" 
(right or wrong.) 

JEx facto jus oritur (Lat. law maxim.) — "The law arises out 
of the fact." Until the fact be settled, the law cannot 
apply. 

Exigui numero, sed beUo vivida virtus (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Small 
m number, but of tried and war-proof valour." — A quo- 
tation not seldom resorted to, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the lesser to resist the greater force. 

Exitus acta probat (Lat.) — u All's well that ends well." 

Ex mero motu (Lat. J — " From a mere motion. "-r-From a 
man's own free will, without suggestion or constraint. — 
This formula is sometimes inserted in charters and letters 
patent, as a bar to exceptions, signifying that the king 
acted from his own free will, and was ' not abused by 
false suggestions. 

— necessitate ra (Lat.) — " Prom the necessity of the case." 
— Arising from the urgency of circumstances. 

— nihilo nihil Jit (Lat.) — " Nothing can come of nothing." 
— No beneficial result can be expected where the basis 
is unsolid. 

— officio (Lat.) — " By virtue of his office." — As a matter 
of duty. 

— parte (Lat.) — u On one side." — Ex parte evidence, — 
that testimony which, as before a grand jury, is delivered 
only on the side of the prosecution. 

— pede Herculem (Lat.) — " Judge of the size of the statue 

of Hercules from that of the foot." — Decide upon the 
whole from the specimen which is furnished. 

Experientia est optima rerum magistra (Lat prov.) — " Expe- 
rience is the best teacher in all things." 

stultorum magistra (Lat.) — "Experience is the 



mistress of fools." 
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Experimentum cruets (Lat.) — " The experiment of the cross." 
— A bold and decisive experiment. The original use of 
this phrase has escaped reccollection. It is variously 
said to be a cross or direction-post, for the guidance of 
others — or a sort of torture where truth has been elicited 
by force. 

Experto crede (Lat.) Virgil. — " Believe one who has ex- 
perience to justify his opinion." 

Expertus metuit (Lat.) Horace. — " The man who has ex- 
perience dreads it." — The original application was to 
the friendship of the great. The phrase however is often 
and variously applied. 

Explorant adversa viros. Perque aspera dura 
Nititur ad laudem virtus interrita clivo (Lat.) Sllius Italicus. 
— " Adversitv tries men ; but virtue struggles after fame 
regardless of the adverse heights." — The first part of 
this quotation refers to an axiom which is universally 
admitted. 

Ex post (facto) (Lat.)— "After it was (done.)" 

Expressio unius est exclusio alterius (Lat. law maxim.)—" The 
naming of one man is the exclusion of the other." 

Expression facit cessare taciturn (Lat. law maxim) — u A 
matter expressed, causes that to cease which otherwise, 
by intendment of law, would have been implied." — An 
express covenant qualifies the generality of the law, and 
restrains it from going further than is warranted by the 
agreement of the parties. 

Ex quovis ligno non Jit Mercurius (Lat. prov.) — " A Mer- 
cury is not to be carved out of every wood." — This 
corresponds with the homely proverb—-" You cannot 
make a silk purse," &c. 

— speciali gratid (Lat.) — " By particular favour." 

(Lat.) — " Out of. hand — without delay 

i» 

• vivere (Lat.) Psbsius. — " To live from hand to 
mouth." 

Extinctus amabitur idem (Lat.) Horace. — " The same man 
when dead shall be beloved." — Envy pursues the living. 
No man can expect to share the honours which are due 
to merit, until after his decease. 
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Extra muros (Lat.) — "Without the walls of the town, 
suburbs." 

Ex ungue leonern (Lat. prov.) — " You may know the lion by 
his claws " — (an impostor.) 

— uno disce omnes (Lat.) — " From one you may learn all." 
— From this specimen you may judge of the remainder. 

Faber sues fortunes (Lat.) — u The architect of his own 
fortune." 

Facetiarum apud praspotentes in longum memoria est (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — "The powerful hold in deep remembrance 
an ill-timed pleasantry." — It is dangerous to sport with 
the feelings of the great. An unlucky jest has often 
been construed into a crime, by a despotic sovereign, 
or an arbitrary government. 

Fades non omnibus una 

Non diversa tarnen, qualem debet esse sororum (Lat.) Ovid. 
— u The face was not the same with all. It was not, 
however, materially different ; the resemblance was such 
as should appear between sisters." — These lines which 
were originally used to express a family-likeness, are now 
employed to mark those political circumstances which 
from their similitude bespeak the same political parent. 

Fades tua computat annos (Lat.) — " Your face tells your 
age." 

Facile est inventis addere (Lat.) — " It is easy to add to things 
. already invented." 

— — omnes cum valemus recta consilia 

jEgrotis damns. Tu si hie sis aliter sentias (Lat.) Terence. 
— " We can all, when we are well, give good counsel to 
the sick. Were you in my place, you would feel other- 
wise." — We think and feel for others differently from 
what we should do for ourselves were we in a similar 
situation. 

princeps (Lat.) —"The admitted chief."— The first 

man without dispute. 

Fadlis descensus Averni ; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hie labor, hoc opus est (Lat.) Virgil. — " The descent into 
hell ib easy, but to recall your steps, and re-ascend to 
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the upper skies, form the difficulty and the labour. 1 * — 
The poet speaks of the descent of iEneas into the infernal 
regions. In its general application, it means that it is 
much easier for a man to get into, than to extricate him- 
self from, any difficulty or danger. 

Facilius crescit quam inchoatur dignitas (Lat.) Labkrius.— 
" It is more easy to obtain an accession of dignity, than 
to acquire it in the first instance." — If is with respect, as 
with opulence ; the first beginnings of both are difficult, 
but each is afterwards easily increased. 

Facinus quos inqyinat cequat (Lat.) Lucan. — " Those whom 
guilt stains, it equals." — The expression is nervous and 
happy. Nothing can be so great a leveller as the mutual 
consciousness of criminality. 

Facit indignatio versus (Lat.) — " The verses flow from in- 
dignation." — My strong feelings impel me to write. 

Fagon deparler (Fr.) — "A manner of 8peaking. , * — C'est ma 
facon de parler. — " It is the mode in which I choose to 
express myself." 

Fac simile (Lat.)— "Do the like." — A close imitation — an 
engraved resemblance of a man's handwriting, &c. 

(A la) /aim il rCy a point de mauvais pain (Fr. prov.)— 
"There is no bad bread for hungry people." 

Faire sans dire (Fr^ — " To act without ostentation." — The 
motto of Lord Holland and of the Earl of Hchester. 

mon devoir (Fr.) — " To do my duty." — Motto of the 

Irish Earl of Roden. 

Fait accompli (Fr.) — " An accomplished fact or deed," which 
cannot be altered. 

Faldis torium (Lat.) — " The seat or chair of the bishop in 
the catholic church." 

Fallacia alia aliam trudit (Lat.) Terence. — " One imposture 
or fallacy produces another." — Any one falsehood or 
deceit is naturally the parent of many others. 

FaUentis semita vita (Lat.) Horace. — " The deceitful path 
oflife." 
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FaUit enim tritium, specie virtutis et umbrd, 

Cum triste sit habitu, vultu et veste severum (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— " Vice can deceive under the shape and shadow of 
virtue, when sad and severe in its dress and countenance." 
—Such is the garb and appearance which is generally 
worn by profound hypocrisy. 

FaUitur egregio quisquis sub principe credet 

ServitiunL Numquam Kbertas gratior extat 

Quam sub rege pio (Lat.) Claudian. — " That man is deceived 
who thinks it slavery to live under an excellent prince. 
Never did liberty appear in a more gracious form, than 
under a pious king." — This once was poetic incense 
offered to an emperor. It is now quoted as an axiom by 
the advocates for absolute monarchy. 

Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret, 

Quern nisi mendosum et mendacem (Lat.) Horace. — " False 
honour aids, and calumny deters, none but the vicious 
and the liar." — The man of spirit and integrity will 
equally despise the encomium and the aspersion which 
are founded upon falsehood. 

" Fake honours please, and false reports disgrace, 
And trouble, whom ? The vicious and the base." 

Famce damna major a, quam qua esHmari possint (Lat.) Livy. 
— "The injury done to character is so great, that it 
cannot possibly be estimated." — He who " robs me of 
my good name — mates me so poor indeed," that I never 
can have a full measure of reparation. 

Fandango. — A Spanish dance. 

Fare—fac (Lat.)— "Speak— do."— Motto of the second 
Baron Fairfax. 

Fart qua senliat (Lat.)— " To speak what he thinks."— The 
motto of the Earl of Oxford, and of Lord Walpole. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri (Lat.)—" It is fair to derive instruc- 
tion even from an enemy." 

Fas et nefas (Lat.) — "Right or wrong, any how." 

Fastidientis est stomachi multa degustare (Lat.) Seneca. — " It 
proves a squeamish stomach to taste of many things." — 
A weak appetite, taken in any sense, is only to be allured 
by variety. 
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Fata Morgana (It.>~The fairy Morgana; fantastical ap- 
pearances in the air, optical delusions, meteors. 

volentem ducunt, nolentem trahunt (Lat.) Horace. — 

44 The fates lead the willing, and drag the unwilling." — 
This accords only with the Pagan and Mahometan doc- 
trine of predestination. Some traces of it have been 
found amongst some Christian sects, but these we trust 
are now faded, and will shortly be forgotten. 

obstant (Lat.) — "The fates oppose it." — It is in the 

destiny of things that the matters should be otherwise 
settled. 

Fatetur /acinus is qui judicium fugit (Lat. law maxim.) — 
44 He confesses his crime who flies from judgment." — His 
flight is a tacit admission of his guilt. 

(/) fatH sono maschi, le parole femine (It.) — " Deeds are 
males, and words are females." 

Faute d'un point Martin perdit son dne (Ft. prov.) — "For 
want of a stop, Martin lost his ass."— A miss is as good 
as a mile. — Tnis proverb is founded on the Latin verse 
"Uno pro puncto caruit Martinus AseUo" having refe- 
rence to the following circumstance: — The abbey of 
Asello, in Italy, was claimed by several competitors, one 
of whom, named Martin, forgot to put a point after one 
of the sentences of his petition, and thereby lost his 
claim. 

Fauz-pas (Fr.) — 44 A false step, a slip." 

Favete Unguis (Lat.) — * 4 Favour by your tongues." — Give 
attention whilst the business proceeds. A solemn admo- 
nition repeatedly given whilst the superstitious rites of 
the Romans were m the act of being performed. 

Fax et tuba (Lat.) — u Ringleaders, heads in an insurrection." 

mentis, incendium gloria (Lat.) — **The torch of the 

mind is the flame of glory." — Motto of the Irish Earl of 
Granard. * 

Febbre quartana ammazza i vecchi, ed i giovani risan/i (It.) 
44 A quartan ague kills old men, and heals young." 

Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nee malis 

Divulsus querimoniis, 

Suprema citius solvet amor die (Lat.) Horace. — " Happy 
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and thrice happy are those who enjoy an uninterrupted 
onion, and whose love, unbroken by any sour complaints, 
shall not dissolve until the last day." — There is no hap- 
piness on earth exceeding that of reciprocal satisfaction 
in a conjugal state. 

"Thrice happy they whose hearts are ty*d, 
In Love's mysterious knot so close, 
No strife, no quarrels, can divide ; 
And only death, fell death, can loose," 

Felicitas multos habet anticos (Lat.) — " Happiness has many 
friends." — All men court the intercourse of the pros- 
perous. 

nutrix est iracundice (Lat. prov.J — "Prosperity is 

the nurse of anger." — It leads men to indulge their pas- 
sions and forget themselves. 

FeUx quern faciunt aliena pericula cautwn (Lat.)—" Happy 
are they who can learn prudence from the danger of 
others," — as they do not purchase it by personal suf- 
fering. 

quicunque dolore atierius disces posse oar ere tuo (Lat) 

TEBUixua. — " Happy he that learns from other's griefs 
not to subject himself to want." 

— — qui nihil debet (Lat.)— " Happy k the man who 
owes nothing." 

- qui potuit rerum cognoscere causa* (Lat.) Ynton.. — 



" Happy is the man who is skilled in tracing effects up 
to their causes." 

Fellahs, — "Agricultural Arabians." 

Felo de se (Law term.) — "A felon of himself." — A person 
of sound mind, who voluntarily puts an end to his exist- 
ence. 

Femme couverte (Fr.) — " A covered or married woman." 

(La) femme de bien »'a ni yeux ni oretUes (Fr.) — " Discreet 
women have neither eyes nor ears." 

Femme de chambre (Fr.) — " Housemaid." 

■ rit quand elle pent, et pleure quand eUe veut (Fr.) 
" Women laugh when they can, and weep when they 
wilL" 

■ sole (Fr.) — "A spinster — a woman unmarried." 

I 2 
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Ferae, 7iaturce (Lat.)—" Of a wild nature." — This phrase is 
generally used to describe those animals which, being of 
a wild and savage nature, are the common property of 
all. Tame animals, on the other hand, which are the 
absolute property of man, are called mansueta, from 
manui assueta, " accustomed to the hand," or domitce 
natural, "of a timid and subdued nature." 

Ferme ornte (Fr.) — "A decorated farm." — A farm in which, 
though ornament be introduced, its useful purposes are 
not overlooked. 

Fertilior seges est alienis semper in amis, 

Vicinumque pecus grandius vber habet (Lat.) Ovid. — " The 
crop is always greater in the lands of another, and the 
cattle of our neighbour are deemed more productive 
than our own.*' — Such is the nature of man ; most per- 
sons are of opinion, that they have not their proper 
share in the goods of fortune. 

Festina lente (Lat.) Augustus Cesab. — "Hasten slowly." — 
Do not let impetuosity betray you into imprudence. 
This, by a miserable pun, is taken as the motto of the 
On-slow family; and also of the Irish Baron Dunsany. 

Festinare nocet, nocet et cunctatio scepe ; 

Tempore quceque suo qui facit, tile sapit (Lat.) Ovu>. — u It 
is injurious to hasten, and delay is also frequently inju- 
rious. — That man is wise, who does everything in its 
proper time." — The prudent man will equally avoid the 
extremes of tardiness and of precipitation. 

FestinaHo tarda est (Lat.) — "Haste is slow." — Precipitancy 
seldom attains its object. 

Festinat rapido cursu decurrere velox 

FLosculus angustce, miserceque brevissima vitce 

Portio : dum serta, unguenta, pueUas 

Poscimus, obrepit rum intellecta senectus (Lat.) Juvzhai*. — 
" The flower of our short-lived existence fades rapidly 
into decline ; its course is speedily terminated : — whilst 
we call for garlands, for perfumes, and for girls, old age 
steals upon us by surprise." — No other explanation of 
this serious monition is necessary, than to say that the 
Romans wore wreaths of roses, and were perfumed at 
their banquets. 

Fete champetre (Fr.) — "A rural feast." — An entertainment, 
with rustic sports, given in the open air. 
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Feu dejoie (Fr. milit. term.) — " Running fire." 

Fiat (Lat.) — " Let it be done.." — A word used to signify a 
peremptory and decisive order. 

— justitia, mat ccehm (Lat) — "Let justice be done, 
though the heavens shall fall." — Though ruin should 
ensue, let justice take its course. 

lux (Lat.)—" Let there be light." 

Fictcs voluntatis causa sint proxima verts (Lat.) Horace.— 
"Let the feigned sources of pleasure be as near as pos- 
sible to the true." — This is a judicious advice to poets. 
In indulging the imagination, let not the departure be 
too great from probability. 

Fidalgos in Portugal, the same as hidalgos in Spain. — 
"Noblemen." 

Fide et amore (Lat.)— " By faith and love."— Motto of the 
Earl of Hertford. 

et fiducid (Lat.)— " By faith and courage."— Motto of 

the second Earl of Roseberry. 

— etfortitodine JXat.)— " By faith and fortitude."— Motto 
of the Earl of Essex. 

Fidei commits. — An estate that cannot be alienated, in trust. 

— coticula crux (Lat.) — u The cross is the touchstone of 
faith."— Motto of Earl Clarendon, Earl Jersey, and of 
the Irish Earl Grandison. 

Fideli certa merces (Lat.)— "The faithful are certain of their 
reward." — Motto of Earl Boringdon. 

Fidelis ad urnam (Lat.)— " Faithful to the ashes."— Motto 
of the Irish Baron Sunderlin. 

FidiUte est de Dieu (Fr.)— " Fidelity is of God."— Motto of 
the Irish Viscount Powerscourt. 

FideUter (Lat.)— " Faithfully."— Motto of the Scotch ^aron 
Banff. 

Fides probata coronal (Lat.)— "Approved faith crowns." — 
Motto of the Scotch Earl Marchmont. 

— — sit penes auctorem (Lat.) — "Let the faith be with 
the author." — A phrase often used, when a writer, citing 
x 3 
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a supposed fact, chooses to cast the responsibility on the 
person who had previously given it to tne public. 

Fide, sed cm, vide (Lat. prov.) — " Trust, but look to whom." 

Fidibus (probably fl de bois). — A match or paper to light. 

Fidus et audax (Lat.) — " Faithful and intrepid." — Motto of 
the Irish Baron Lismore. 

Fieri facias (Law Lat.) — " Cause it to be done." — A judi- 
cial writ addressed to the sheriff, empowering him to 
levy the amount of a debt, or damages recovered. 

Figurant (Ft.) (theatrical). — A by-actor, who has no part 
on the stage. 

Filius nulUus (Lat.) — "The son of nobody." — A bastard, so 
called because, by common law, he cannot have an 
inheritance. 

FiUe de joie (Ft.) — "A daughter of pleasure." — A prosti- 
tute. 

Finem respice (Lat.) — " Look to the end." — Motto of Lord 
Clifton. 

Finis coronat opus (Lat.) — " The end crowns the work." — 
It is impossible to decide on the merits of an aflair, until 
it is completely terminated. 

Flagrante hello (Lat.) — " Whilst the war is raging." — Daring 
hostilities. 

Flagranti delicto (Lat.) — "In the commission of the crime." 
A person apprehended flagranti delicto, with full evidence 
of his guilt. 

Flamma per incensas citius sedetur aristas (Lat.)— "The 
flames are sooner to be extinguished, when once spread 
amongst the standing corn."—- This is figuratively applied 
to the rapid propagation of any destructive opinion, 
whether political or religious. 

Flebile ludibrium (Lat.) — "A sad mockery." — A derision to 
be lamented or something highly just and respectable. 

Flebit et insignis totd cantabitur urbe (Lat.) Horace. — " He 
shall regret it, and become the sad burden of some merry 
song."---Spoken of any one who shall provoke the indig- 
nation of the poet. 
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Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo (Lat.) Virgil. 
— "If I cannot influence the gods, I shall move all hell." 
— Acheron, a river of the infernal regions, in the P&g&n 
mythology, is here pat figuratively for the whole. This 
language is frequently put into the mouth of a political 
opponent, of whom it is supposed, that if he cannot effect 
his purposes by laudable means, he will still endeavour 
to effect them by resorting to the worst and lowest 
agency. 

Flecti nonfrangi (Lat.) — "To bend, not to break." — Motto 
of the Irish Viscount Palmerston. 

Fleehe (Ft. milit. term.) — "An arrow." — A small fort open 
to your army, but with a ditch and breastwork towards 
the enemy. It is so called from its resemblance to the 
point of that weapon. 

Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia Umant (Lat.) Luceetius. 
— "As bees taste of everything in flowery lawns." — They 
collect the most precious juices of every flower. — The 
motto is generally chosen by selectors, who either cull, 
or affect to cull, the beauties of many authors. 

Fcecundi calices quern non fecere disertum (Lat.) Horace. — 
u Whom has not the inspiring bowl made eloquent ! "-— 
Every man can converse with fluency when nis spirits 
have been raised by wine. 

Fcenum habet in cornu (Lat. prov.) — " He carries hay upon 
his horn.'* — It was the custom of the ancients to put a 
wisp of hay about the horns of a mad bulL He bears 
evident signs of madness. 

Fcex poptdi (Lat.) — " The dregs of the people." — Contempt- 
uously applied to the lower classes. 

(Led) fols font la fete, et Us sages la mangent (Ft.) — "Fools 
make feasts, and wise men eat them." 

Forensis (Law Lat.) — "A foreigner possessing property in 
the country." 

Formidabilior cervorvm exercitus, duce leone, quam leonum 
cervo (Lat. prov.) — "An army of stags is more to be 
feared under the command of a lion, than an army of 
lions led by a stag." — A proverb which intimates that 
less depends on the discipline or valour of an army than 
on the skill and ability of its general. 
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Formosa fades muta commendatio est (Lat.) Labbbius.— 
"A pleasing countenance is a silent recommendation." 

For son et hoc olim meminissejuvabit: 

Durate et rebus vosmet servate secundis (Lat.) Viboil. — 
"Perhaps the remembrance of these events may prove a 
source of future pleasure. Endure them therefore, and 
reserve yourselves for more prosperous circumstances." — 
A most powerful appeal to companions in adversity. 



. ■ trriseros meHora sequentor (Lat) Vibgel. — " Perhaps 
a better fate awaits the afflicted." — A topic of conso- 
lation similar to the preceding. 

Forte scutum salus ducum (Lat.) — "A strong shield is the 
safety of commanders." — Motto of the Irish Earl of 
Clermont. The three first syllables form a pun on the 
family name, Fortescue. 

Fortem posce animum (Lat.) — "Wish for a strong mind." — 
Motto of Lord Say and Sele. 

Fortes fortuna juvat (Lat.) — " Fortune assists the bold." — 
Vigorous enterprise is commonly successful. 

Forti etfideli nil difficile (Lat.)—" Nothing is difficult to the 
brave and faithful." — Motto of the Irish Baron Mus- 
kerry. 

Fortior etpotentior est dispositio legis quam hominis (Lat. law 
maxim.) — " The disposition of the law is of greater force 
and potency than the disposition of man."— -Thus a man, 
having granted a lease for years, cannot overthrow this 
grant by any surrender of his interests. 

ForUs sub forte fatiscet (Lat.) — "A brave man will yield to 
a braver man." — Motto of the Irish Earl of Upper 
Ossory. 

— cadere cedere non potest (Lat.) — " The brave man 
may fall, but cannot yield." — Motto of the Irish Earl of 
Drogheda. 

Fortiter et rectk (Lat.) — " Courageously and honourably." 
— Motto of Lord Heathneld. 



geret crucem (LatY— "He will bravely support the 

cross." — Motto of the Irish Baron Donaghmore. 

Fortitudine et prudentid (Lat.) — "By fortitude and pru- 
dence."— Motto of Earl Powis. 
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Forturus ccetera mando (Lat.) — " I commit the rest to for- 
tune." — I have made the wisest arrangements in my 
power, but I still know that I am not beyond the reach 
of accident. 



JUius (Lat.) Horace. — "A son of fortune." — A 



person highly favoured by that blind deity. 



majoris honos, erectus et acer (Lat.) Claudian. 



"A man who reflects honour on his distinguished situa- 
tion : of an erect and bold spirit." 

Fortuna favet fatids (Lat.) — "Fortune favours fools." 

fortes (Lat. adage.) — " Fortune favours valour." 



— muUis dat nimium, nulli satis (Lat.) Martial. — 
" Fortune gives too much to many, but to none enough." 
— No man, be his possessions ever so great, is content 
with that which he actually possesses. 

— , nimivm quern fovet, shdtum facit (Lat. prov.)— 
" Fortune, when she caresses a man too much, makes 
him a fool." — Even the wisest may be intoxicated by a 
long succession of prosperity. 



• vitrea est, turn cum splendetfrangitur (Lat.) Steus.- 



u Fortune is made of glass, when she shines she is 
broken." — She has all its splendour and all its brittle- 
ness. 

- opes auferre, non animum, potest (Lat.) Seneca. — 



" Fortune can take away riches, but cannot deprive of 
courage."— A man of strong mind rises superior to all 
the vicissitudes of fortune. 

sequatur (Lat.)— "Let fortune follow."— Motto of 

the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Fortune du pot (Fr.)— " To invite."— (A la) fortune, frc. (Fr.) 
— " Home-fare, without preparation." — Pot-luck. 

Foy pour devoir (Fr.)— "Faith for duty."— Motto of the 
Duke of Somerset. 

*— en tout (Fr.)— "Faith in every thing."— Motto of the 
Earl of Sussex. 
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FragiK quarens UUdere dentem 

Offendet solido (Lat.) Hoeack.— " He (my adversary), in 
seeking to fasten on a weak part, shall find a firm resist- 
ance." — If his malice be directed towards me, he shall 
meet with an unlooked-for and plenary punishment. 

Praises (Fr.) — Pointed stakes used in fortification. 

Frangas nonflectas (Lat.) — " You may break, but not bend 
me." — Motto of the Marquis of Stafford. 

(It) frate predieava, che non si dovesse robbare, e luihaveva 
Voccha nel scapulario (It.) — "The friar preached against 
stealing while he had a goose in his sleeve." 

Fraus est celare fraudem (Lat. Law maxim.) — " It is a fraud 
to conceal a fraud." — On such a concealment devolves a 
share in the guilt. 

Fraus pia (Lat.) — "A pious fraud." 

Frexkeit is von Goto, Fretheiten von Teufel (Ger.) — " Liberty 
is from God, liberties from the devil." 

Front-a-front (Fr.)— "Man to man." 

Frond nulla fides (Lat.)—" There is no trusting to the coun- 
tenance/— We cannot judge by appearances. 

Fruaes consumere nati (Lat.) — "Men who are only born to 
devour provisions." — The worthless who live and die 
without naving rendered a service to society. 

Frustrh fitperplura, quod fieri potest per pauciora (Lat.) — 
" That is idly done by many, which may be done by & 
few." — This maxim, though it may be variously applied, 
is generally used to enforce the position — that it is better 
to proceed by negotiation than by warfare. • 

. . laborat qui omnibus placere studet (Lat prov.)— "He 

labours vainly who endeavours to please every person." 
— Exemplified in the popular fable of the old man, his 
son, and the ass. 

-, cum ad senectam ventum est, repetas adolescentiam 



(Lat.) Sntus. — " It is idle to wish in old age for youth." 

FUrchte Gott, thue reeht, und scheue niemand (Ger.) — " 
God, do what is right, be afraid of nobody." 

Fueros (Sp.) — Privileges of certain Spanish provinces. 
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Fugam fecit (Lat. law phrase.) — "He has taken to flight," 
— Used when it is found by inquisition that a person has 
fled for felony, &c. 

Fuge magna, licet subpaupere tecto 

Beges et regum vitd pracurrere amicos (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
"Avoid greatness ; in a cottage there may be found more 
real happiness, than kings or their favourites enjoy in 
palaces." 

Fugiendo in media tape ruitor fata (Lat.) Lrvr. — " By fly- 
ing, men often meet the very fate which they wish to 
avoid." — Prudence is sometimes defeated by chance, and 
produces the same consequences with rashness. 

Fuimus (Lat.)— "We have been."— Motto of the Earl of 
Aylesbury, and of the Scotch Earl Elgin. 

Fuit Ilium (Lat.) Vibgel.— " Troy has been.' 1 — That which 
was the object of contention exists no more. 

Functus officio (Lat.) — "Discharged of duty/' — He is 
functus officio — his official power no longer exists. 

Fungar vice cotis acutum 

Beddere qua ferrum valeat, exsors ipsa secandi (Lat.) — " I 
shall perform the office of a whetstone, which can make 
other things sharp, though it is itself incapable of 
cutting." — A didactic writer may instruct others to do 
that well, which he is himself wholly incapable of per- 
forming. 

" 111 play the whet-stone, useless and unfit 
To cut myself— Til sharpen others' wit" 

Furiosus furore suo punitur (Lat. law maxim.) — "A mad- 
man or lunatic is punished by his own madness." — If a 
madman kill any person, he shall not suffer for the act, 
because, being deprived of memory and understanding 
by the hand of God, he is regarded as having broken the 
mere words of the law, but not the law itself. 

Furor (Lat.) — "A rage." — Furor loquendi, an eagerness for 
speaking. — Furor scribendi, an itch for writing. — Vide 
Cacoeihes. 

arma ministrat (Lat.) Vibgil. — "Their rage supplies 

them with weapons." 

ft kesa scepius patientia (Lat. prov.) — " Patience when 

too often outraged is converted into madness." — There 
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is a certain degree of irritation which is beyond all 
endurance. 

Fuyez les procls sur toutes choses : la conscience s'y interesse, la 
sante y altere, les Mens s'y dissipent (Ft.) La Bruyebe. — 
"Avoid law-suits beyond all things : they influence your 
conscience, impair your health, and dissipate your pro- 
perty." 

Galete de cceur (Fr.)— " Gaiety of heart." — Sportiveness. — 
High animal spirits. 

Gaillard (Fr.) — A jovial fellow ; a scamp. 

Galimatias (Fr.) — Nonsense ; gibberish. 

GaUus in suo sterquilinio plurimum potest (Lat.) — " Every 
cock is proud upon his own dunghill." 

Gardez lien (Fr.)— " Take care."— Motto of the Scotch 
Earl of Eglinton. 

la foi (Fr.)— "Guard the faith."— Motto of the 

Irish Baron Kensington. 

la foy (Fr.)— " Keep faith."— Motto of Earl Pou- 

lett. 

Gaudetque viam fecisse ruind (Lat.) Lucan. — " He rejoices 
to have made his way by ruin." — This is the character 
given by the poet to Caesar. It will equally suit any 
other ambitious despot, who, in the pursuit of his object, 
is regardless of the havoc which he may occasion amongst 
the human race. 

Gaudet tentamine virtus (Lat.) — "Virtue rejoices in tempta- 
tion."— Motto of Earl Dartmouth. 

Garibis (Fr.)— " Old French." 

Geld regiert die Welt (Ger.) — " Money rules the world." 

jGeloben ist adelig, halten baiierisch (Ger.) — To promise is 
noble, to keep is rustic (a pun upon nobility). 

Gennah. — The paradise of the Mahometans. 

Gens de condition (Fr.) — " People of rank." 

d'eglise (Fr.)— " Churchmen." 

— de guerre (Fr.) — " Military men." 

— depeu (Fr.) — "The meaner sort of people." 
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Genus irritabile vatum (Lat.) — "The irritable tribe of poets." 
— Proverbially used, in consequence of the acrimony 
which generally enters into any contest between writers 
of this class. An English poet has described them in 
terms still more forcible, 

" The jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhyming race." 

Gtangurgido (It.) — "A country clown upon the stage." 

Gibier depotence (Fr.)— "Game for the gallows." — Anglice, 
Newgate birds. 

Giovane otioso, vecchio bisognoso (It.) — "A young man idle, 
an old man needy." 

Giovine Italia (It.) — "Young Italy." — A secret society 
against the existing government. 

Gladiator in arend consilium capit (Lat.) — " The gladiator 
takes counsel on the stage where he is to fight." — The 
man asks for that advice in the very hour of danger, 
which he should previously and in a cooler moment have 
solicited. 

Gloria virtutis umbra (Lat.) — " Glory is the shadow {i.e. the 
companion) of virtue." — Motto of the Irish Baron 
Longford. 

IW< *i*wrn (Gr.) — " Enow thyself." — The saying of Solon, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. A precept at 
once the most necessary and the most difficult to be 
obeyed. 

Gorge (Fr. milit. term.) — " A strait or narrow pass." 

Goutte a goutte (Fr.)— "Drop by drop." 

Grceculus esuriens ad ccdum jusseris ibit (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
"A poor hungry Greek, if you order him, will even go 
to heaven." — That is, will attempt the thing the most 
difficult. This was the reproach of Imperial Rome to 
the natives of the Greek provinces who resorted to that 
metropolis. It has latterly been applied to those supple 
Frenchmen, who swarm in every capital, as in the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

" For every art a starving Frenchman knows, 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 1 ' 

Oram, loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rhe. verba colorat, Mu* 
canity Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderate As. docet astra (Lat.) 
— This is a definition given by the schoolmen in verse, 
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to assist the memory, of what are called the seven liberal 
sciences. — u Grammar speaks, Dialectics teach the truth, 
Rhetoric gives colouring to our speech, Music sings, 
Arithmetic numbers, Geometry weighs, and Astronomy 
teaches the knowledge of the stars." 

Grassa cucina, magro testamento (It.) — "A fat kitchen, a 
lean will." 

Grata supervenkt qua non speraUtur hora (Lat.) — "The 
hour of happiness shall come, more gratifying when it is 
not expected." — This is a general topic of consolation to 
the unfortunate. The quotation may intimate also, that 
blessings anticipated are not by any means so well 
relished as those which come upon us by surprise. 

Gratia ah officio quod mora tardat dbest (Lat.) — " He loses 
his thanks who promises and delays." 

gratiam parit (Lat.) — "One civility is worth 



another." 

Gratior ac pulchro veniens in corpore virtus (Lat.) Vibgil. 
— " Even virtue is more fair, when it appears m a beau- 
tiful person." — Beauty lends a grace even to intrinsic 
worth. This corresponds in some degree with the 
aphorism of Queen Elizabeth, "that a good face is the 
best letter of recommendation." 

Gratis (Lat.)— "For nothing."— Free of cost. 

• anhelans, multa agendo nil ac/ens (Lat.) Prsdkus. — 

\ busy, pom- 



" Panting without a cause, and m affecting to do much, 
really doing nothing." — The description of a bi 



pous blockhead. 



■ dictum (Lat.) — " Said for nothing." — Spoken of a 

transitory observation, which makes nothing to the argu- 
ment. 

Grave virus munditias pepulit (Lat.) Hobacb. — "The viru- 
lence of the poison has destroyed all that was sound and 
healthy." — This phrase is often used to mark some 
spreading cancer m the political world." 

Graviora qucedam sunt remedia periculis (Lat. prov.) — 
" Some remedies are worse than the disease." 

Gravis ira regum semper (Lat} Seneca. — "The anger of 
kings is always severe." — Those who possess unlimited 
power are vindictive from habit. 
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Guerre a mort (Fr.)— " War till death." 

a Voutrance (Fr.)— " War to the uttermost."— Two 



phrases which it is to be hoped posterity will remember 
only as having disgraced the commencement of the 19th 
century. 

Guillotine (Fr/) — "A beheading machine," invented by a 
certain GuiUotin. 

Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed scepe cadendo (Lat. prov.) — 
" The drop hollows the stone not by its force but by the 
frequency of its falling." — That may be done by gradual 
effort, which is not to be accomplished by sudden 
violence. 

H. L. Q. C : hora loco que consueto (Lat.) — "At the usual 
hour and place." 

Habeas corpus (Law Lat.) — " You may have the body." — 
This is the great writ of English liberty. It lies where 
a person, being indicted and imprisoned, has offered suf- 
ficient bail, which has been refused, though the case be 
bailable ; in this case he may have an habeas corpus out 
of the Queen's Bench, in order to remove himself thither, 
and to answer the cause at the bar of that court. 



— — — ad prosequendum (Law Lat.) — "You may 
have the body, in order to prosecute."— A writ for the 
removal of a person for the purpose of prosecution and 
trial in the proper county. 



___ respondendum (Law Lat.) — " You may 

have the body to answer." — A writ to remove a person 
confined in any other prison, to answer to an action in 
the Queen's Bench. 

• satisfaciendum (Law Lat.) — " You may 



have the body to satisfy." — A writ which lies against 
a person in the Fleet prison, &c, to charge him in exe- 
cution. 

Habemus confitentem reum (Lat.) Cicero. — " We have before 
us a criminal who confesses his guilt." 

Ivxuriam atque avaritiam, publice egestatem^ priva- 

tim opulentiam (Lat.) Sallust. — " We have luxury and 
avarice, public debt and private opulence." — This is the 
description of Rome, put by the historian in the mouth 
of Cato. It will bear a modern application, 
k 2 
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Habere facias possessionem (Lat. law term.) — " You shall 
cause to take possession." — This is a writ which lies 
where a man has recovered a term for years in an action 
of ejectment, and it is directed to the sheriff in order to 
put die plaintiff in possession. 

— — visum (Law Lat.') — " You shall cause a view 

to be taken." — This is a writ which lies in several cases, 
as in dower, formedon, &c, where a view is to be taken 
of the lands or tenements in question. 

Habet aliquid ex iniquo omne magnum exemplum, quod contra 
sinmlos, Militate publico, rependitur (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
"Every great example of punishment has in it some 
tincture of injustice, but the sufferings of individuals are 
compensated by the promotion of the public good.'* 

Habitue' (Fr.)— " A constant visitor." 

Hacienda (Sp.) — " Country seat." 

Hades (Gr.) — " The lower regions." 

Hate generi incrementa fides (Lat.) — " This faith will furnish 
new increase to our race." — This faith will be of service 
to our descendants. — Motto of Marquis Townshend. 

— olim meminisse juvabit (Lat.) Viboh*. — " It will be 
pleasing to recollect these things hereafter." — There is 
a melancholy pleasure in the recollection of past misfor- 
tunes. 

— studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornant, adversis solatium et perfugium prasbent^ delec- 
tant domi, non impediunt forts, pernoctant nobiscum, pere- 
grinantur % rusticantur (Lat.) Cickbo. — " These (literary) 
studies are the food of youth, and the consolation of age : 
they adorn prosperity, and are the comfort and refuge of 
adversity: they are pleasant at home, and are of no in- 
cumbrance abroad : they accompany us at night, in our 
travels, and in our rural retreats." 

Hce nugcB in seria ducent mala (Lat.) — " These trifles will 
lead into serious mischief." — That which is considered as 
mere sport, may have a ruinous tendency. 

Haredis fletus sub persona risus est (Lat. prov.) — "The 
weeping of an heir is laughter under a mask." — He 
affects to mourn in order to conceal his secret joy. 
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Hares jure representations (Lat.J — "An heir by the right of 
representation." — This is spoken of a grandson, who shall 
inherit from his grandfather, because in such case he 
represents and stands in place of his father. 

- legitimus est quern nuptia demonstrant (Lat. law maxim.) 
— " He is the lawful heir whom marriage points out to 
be such." — A child born within wedlock, be it ever so 
soon after, is in law legitimate, and heir to the husband 
of his mother. 

Haret lateri lethalis arundo (Lat.) Vibgil. — u The deadly 
arrow still sticks in his side." — Applied to persons con- 
tinually pursued by their passions or remorses. 

Hareticis non est servanda fides (Lat/) — "We are not to 
keep word with heretics" (a Papal aoctrine). 

Has tibi erunt artes (Lat.) Vibgui. — " These shall be thy 
arts." — These are the pursuits to which you should direct 
your attention. 

— tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem 

Parcere subjectis et debellafe superbos (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" These shall be thy arts : to impose the conditions of 
peace, to spare the lowly, and pull down the proud." — 
This is the character of a beneficent conqueror. — In 
poetical translation, 

" To tame the proud, the fettered dare to free; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.** 

Hagwgraphy (Gr.)— "The life of the saints." — HagiograpKa, 
the writings of the Old Testament, besides the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets. 

Hama (Gr. medic.) — " At once ; altogether." 

Hanc veniam petimus damusque vicissim (Lat.) Hobacs. — 
" We give this privilege and receive it in turn." — This 
line is applied, and is particularly applicable, to authors 
who, as none of their works can attain perfection, should 
be mutually indulgent. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mark how much the reverse of this precept prevails in 
practice! 

Hannibal ante portas (Lat.) — " Danger is at hand." 

Harmattan (Lat.) — A poisonous suffocating wind in Western 
Africa, 
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Haro (Ft.) — " Hue and cry." 

Hatti sheriff. — Sacred document — a direct decree of the 
Sultan. 

Hand facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi (Lat.) Juvenal. — "Those rise with diffi- 
culty whose virtues or talents are incumbered or de- 
pressed by poverty." — This is a maxim which cannot be 
rendered more clear by any periphrase. 

inscia ac non incauta futuri (Lat.) Vibgil — "Neither 

ignorant nor incautious with respect to the future."— 
A motto not unfairly taken by a person informed on the 
subject in controversy, and who has well weighed its 
consequences. 

— — passibus cequis (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Not with equal steps." 
— This, which was used literally by the poet to mark the 
unequal paces with which iEneas and his infant son lulus 
issued from burning Troy, is now metaphorically applied 
to two men who pursue the same object, but with powers 
of attainment altogether different. 

Hauteur (Fr.) — "Height." — Metaphorically used, "Haugh- 
tiness." 

Hautet bon (Fr.)— " Great and good."— Motto of the Irish 
Viscount Doneraile 

■ gout (Fr.) — " High flavour." — As in venison, &c, long 
kept. By the vulgar it is used to denote a near approach 
to putrescency. 

Heu ! quam difficile est crimen non prodere vuku (Lat.) Ovn>. 
— "Alas ! how difficult it is to prevent the countenance 
from betraying guilt." 

quam difficilis gloria custodia est (Lat.) StbuS. — " How 

difficult, alas ! is the custody of glory ! " — How much 
more easy it is, in many cases, to attain, than to preserve 
a high reputation. 

'Evpn** (Gr.) — " I have found it." — This was the exclamation 
of Archimedes, the Syracusan, when on immersing his 
body in the bath he discovered the means of ascertaining 
the purity of the golden crown made for Hiero, from the 
space which it would occupy in water. — It is now used 
mostly in ridicule, to mark an affected importance an- 
nexed to an insignificant discovery. 
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Hen ! totem triduum (Lat.) Tebbicce. — u What ! tLree whole 
days." — Can you be absent from your mistress for such 
a term ? — A satire on the impatience of lovers. 

n*in bm /D^vy D^ani ,r\yno fD*6»m /ivp orn 

pmi (Heb.) — "The day is short, the work great, the 
workmen are idle, and the master is in a hurry." 

Hiatus maxime defiendus (Lat.) — "A chasm (or deficiency) 
very much to be lamented."— This phrase is often to be 
found in the editions of the ancient classics, to mark 
some loss sustained through the ravages of time. It is 
now sometimes used in ridicule, to mark some passage 
omitted through design. 

Hie est aut nusquam quod qucerimus (Lat.) — " What we seek 
is either here or nowhere." — In our search after happi- 
ness we miss the good which is immediately before us, 
and direct our inquiries to that which either does not 
exist, or is unattainable. 

est quern legis, Me quern requiris (Lat.) Mabtlal. — 

" Such is your author whom you wish to know." 

— et ubique (Lat.) — " Here and there and everywhere.• , 
— Used to mark a perpetual change of place. 

finis fundi (Lat.) — " Here was an end to the discourse," 
*, here let the conversation terminate. 



haret aqua (Lat. prov.) — " Here stagnates the water." 

—Here lies the difficulty. 

labor, hoc opus est (Lat.) Vibgil. — " This is the labour, 

this the difficulty." 

mums aheneus esto> 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla paUescere culpd (Lat.) Horace.— 
« Let this be thy brazen wall of defence, to be .conscious 
of no guilt, and not to turn pale on any charge."-^These 
often-quoted lines import in substance, that the con- 
sciousness of innocence forms our best security. 

niger est; hum: tu Romane caveto (Lat.) Horace.— 

"That man is of a black character; do you, Roman, 
beware of him." — The word " black " was used by the 
Latins to mark every thing which they deemed either 
wicked or unfortunate. Ine quotation is frequently 
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used as a conclusion, after summing up a man's bad 
qualities. 

Hie patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 

Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis (Lat.) Claudia*. 
" Here is a field open for talent ; here merit will have 
certain favour, and industry will have its due reward." 
— Such a field but rarely presents itself. The quotation 
often presents itself to projectors whose hopes are bolder 
than their expectations. 

Ehodus hie salta (Lat.)—" Here is Rhodus, make a 

spring ; let us see your skill ! " 

vivimus ambitiosd 

Paupertate omnes (Lat.) Juvenal. — " We all live here in a 
state of ostentatious poverty." — With most men it is the 
business of their life to conceal their wants. 

Hidalgo (Sp.) — "A nobleman." 

*ii{« «»<«{« (Gr.) — " The sacred bitter." — A medicine well 
known. 

Hi motus animorum atque hate certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent (Lat.) Vibgil. — . 
" These movements of their souls, and these violent con- 
tests, will cease and be repressed only by throwing a 
little dust." — This is used by the poet, when speakine of 
a conflict between two swarms of Dees. It is applied in 
a different sense to the contests of the ambitious. 

Hinc Ulce, lacrymas (Lat. )— " From hence proceed those 
tears." — This is the secret or remote cause of the discon- 
tents which have been expressed. 

subitce mortes, atque intestata senectus (Lat.) Juvenal. 

44 Hence proceeds the number of sudden deaths, and of 
old men dying without a will." — The poet is speaking of 
luxury, which abridges the life of man, and most fre- 
quently takes off the hoary epicure by surprise. 

His nunc pramium est, gut recta prava faciunt (Lat.) 
Terence. — " There is a recompense in these days, for 
those who can make a right conduct appear in a wrong 
point of view." — There are to be found in all ages un- 
principled men, whose bills of misrepresentation, to bor- 
row a mercantile phrase, are accepted and paid by per* 
sons as unprincipled as themselves. 
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Hoc age (Lat.) — " Do, or mind this." — Attend without dis- 
traction to the object immediately before you. 

erat in votis (Lat.) Horace. — "This was in my 

wishes. 11 — This was the chief or immediate object of my 
desire. 

est vivere bis 

Vita posse priori frui (Lat.) Martial. — " It is to live twice 

when you can enjoy the recollection of your former life. 11 

" When years no more of active life retain, 
T is youth renewed to laugh them o'er again.** 

— fonte derivata clades 

Inpatriam, popuktmque fluxit (Lat.^ Horace. — " From this 
source has the destruction flowed, which has overwhelmed 
the country and the people. 11 — Used to mark the person 
who has originated, or the circumstance which has occa- 
sioned, any great political mischief. 

Hodie nuhi, eras tibi (Lat.) — " To-day to me, to-morrow it 
belongs to you. 1 ' — A phrase very happily descriptive of 
the vicissitude of human affairs. 

Homine imperito nunquam auidquid injustius, 

Qui, nisi quod ipse facit, nihil rectum putat (Lat.) Terence. 
— "Nothing can be more unjust than the ignorant man, 
who thinks that nothing can be done rightly or perfectly, 
but that which is executed by himsel£" — In the habits 
and usages of common life, it will always be found that 
a practised man will concede and make allowance for 
those difficulties, which the supercilious blockhead fancies 
that he can overleap, and therefore is reluctant to admit. 

Hominem pagina nostra sapit (Lat.) Martial. — " Our page 
relates to man." — Our themes are drawn from observa- 
tion, and are intended for the practical use of mankind. 

Homines ad deos nuM re propius accedunt, quam sahUem 
hominibus dando (Lat.) Cicero. — "Menin no particular 
approach so nearlyto the gods as by giving health (or 
safety) to men. 11 — We can in no way assimilate ourselves 
so much with the benign dispositions of the Creator of 
all, as by contributing to the health, comfort, and happi- 
ness of our fellow -creatures* 

Homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt. Longum iter 
est per precepta, breve et efficace per exempla (Lat.) 
Seneca. — "Men trust rather to their eyes than their 
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ears : the effect of precepts is therefore slow and tedious, 
whilst that of example is summary and effectual." 

*— ^- nihil agendo discunt male agere (Lat.) Cato. — 

" Men by doing nothing, learn to do ill." — Idleness is 
the parent of almost every vice. 

Hominis est errare, insipientis vero perseverare (Lat.) — u It 
is common to man to err, but it is the characteristic of a 
fool to persevere," — A casual lapse will happen to the 
wisest, but the indelible stamp of folly must be affixed 
to those who obstinately shut their eyes against con- 
viction. 

Homo homini lupus (Lat.) Erasmus. — "Man is a wolf to 
man." — The human race have been preying on each 
other, ever since the creation. 

homini aut deus aut lupus (Lat.) Erasmus. — " Man is 

to man either a sod or a wolf." — Nothing can be more 
contrasted than the human character. The benevolence 
of some consoles and relieves, whilst the persecution of 
others destroys their fellow men. 

multarum literarum (Lat.) — " A man of many letters. 1 * 

— A person endowed with various learning. 

— — solus aut deus aut daemon (Lat.) — " Man alone is either 
a god or a devil." — There is no other being in existence 
which is capable of such violent extremes. 

— sum, et humani a me nil alienum puto (Lat.) Terence. 
— "I am a man, and nothing which relates to man can 
be foreign to my bosom." — This is the strong phrase of 
a philanthropist, which, it is to be feared, is less frequently 
felt than it is quoted. 

— trium literarum (Lat.) — (Jocular) "A man of three 
letters "— (fur) " a thief." 

Honesta mors turpi vita potior (Lat.) Tacitus. — "An 
honourable death is preferable to a degraded life."— Our 
revealed religion forbids the act of suicide ; but amongst 
the ancients it was a prevalent maxim, that a self- 
inflicted death was preferable to a life of disgrace. 

Honesta quadam scelera successus facit (Lat.) Seneca. — 
" Success makes some species of wickedness appear 
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honourable." — This cannot be better illustrated than by 

the English epigram, 

"Treason does never prosper, what's the reason ? 
That if it prospers, none dare call it treason." 

quam splendida (Lat.) — " How splendid are things 

honourably obtained." — Motto of the Irish Viscount 
Barrington. 

Honi soit oui maly pense (Old Fr.) — " Evil be to him that 
evil thinks." — The motto of the kings of Great Britain. 

Honores mutant mores (Lat.) — "Honours change manners." 

Honor virtutis premium (Lat.) — u Honour is the reward of 
virtue." — This is an adage not always verified. It forms 
the motto of Lord Boston and Earl Ferrers. 

Honos alit artes (Lat.) — "Honour supports the arts." — The 
liberal arts have never thriven in any state, where the 
professors did not receive, in addition to the mere recom- 
pense of their labour, the honorary marks of attention 
and distinction. 

Hora e sempre (It.) — "It is always time." — The motto of 
Earl Pomfret. 

Hora 

Momento cita mors venit aut victoria lata (Lat.) Horace. 
" In one short hour comes either death or joyful victory." 
— Spoken of a military life in which the suspense, how- 
ever painful, is seldom protracted. 

Horrea formica tendunt ad inania nunquam; 

Nullns ad amissas ibit amicus opes (Lat.) Ovn>. — "As the 
ant does not bend its way to empty barns, so no friend 
will be found to haunt the place of departed wealth." — 
This maxim is explained by the kindred proverb—" ubi 
,met t ibi apes" Where the honey is, there the bees 
will be. 

Hortus siccus (Lat.) — Literally, "A dry garden." — A collec- 
tion of the leaves of different plants preserved in a dried 
state. u The Hortus siccus of dissent," — Bubke. The 
opinions of dissenters in all their varieties. 

Hotel de ville (Fr.)— "Town hall." 

Hotel Dieu (Fr.) — " The house of God." — A common name 
in France for an hospital. 
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D^H h VX TplWl (Heb.)— " A falsehood has no legs"— it 
is sore to be upset. 

Huic maxime putamus malo fitisse nimiam opinionem ingenii 
atque virtutis (Lat.) Corstkijus Nepos de Themistocle. 
— " What led in our opinion to his greatest misfortunes 
was, that he entertained too high an opinion of his own 
valour and talents." — It has occurred in every age, and 
in every department of life, that men of the greatest 
ability have sunk and failed, merely from the over-rated 
opinion which they have held of their own qualifications. 

versatile ingenium sicpariter ad omnia fait, ut natum ad 

id unum diceres, quodcunque ageret (Lat.) Lrvr. — " This 
man's parts were so convertible to all uses, that you 
would pronounce him to be born for that, whatever he 
was doing." — This is the character of the elder Cato. 

Humani nihil alienum (Led.) — "Nothing is foreign to me, 
which relates to man." — Motto of Earl Talbot. 

Humanum esterrare (Lat.) — " It is the lot of humanity to 
err." — This phrase was happily seized by the poet, when 
he at the same time availed himself of the contrast. 

" To err is human, to forgive divine." 

Hurtar el puerco, y dar hspiespor dios (Sp.) — "They steal . 
the hog, and give away the feet in alms." 

Hut in derHand, hilft durcVsganze Land (Ger.) — " With hat 
in hand one gets on in the world." — Refers to humble 
conduct. 

( ?m^ *{$np9 (Gr.) — "The last put first." — The positions 
or arguments inverted from their natural order ; or, as 
we familiarly say, "The cart put before the horse." 

•Ibidem — Ibid (Lat.) — "In the same place." — A note of re- 
ference. 

lbit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit (Lat.) Horace. — " He 
will go where you will, who has lost his purse." — Poverty 
incites men to the most desperate actions. 

Id cinerem aut manes credis curare sepultos t (Lat.) Virgil. 
— " Do you think that this can affect the shade or ashes 
of the buried dead?" — Do you suppose that mortal cares 
can disturb the tranquillity of the grave ? 
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/ demens! et scevas curve per Alpes 

Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias (Lat.) Juvenal. — *' Go, 
madman ! rush over the wildest Alps, that you may 
please children, and be made the subject of declamation." 
— Go, desperate man, and encounter the severest hazards, 
to be rewarded only by the most trivial consolations. 

Idem per idem (Lat.) — " The same (words) for the same 
(sense.)" 

Idemist (Lat.) — " One who says yes to everything." 

Idem velle et idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est (Lat.) 
Sallust. — " To wish for and reject things with similar 
feelings is the only foundation of friendship." — True 
friendship can only spring from perfect sympathy. 

Id facer e laus est quod decet, non quod licet (Lat.) Seneca. 
— " The man is deserving of praise who considers, not 
what he may do, but what it is becoming him to do." 

Id genus omne (Lat.) Horace. — u All the persons of that 
description." — A phrase of contempt, as loan-jobbers, 
contractors, and id genus omne, — the rest of that rabble. 

Id maxime quemque decet, quod est cujusque suum maxime 
(Lat.) Cicero. — " That best becomes every man, which 
is more particularly his own ;" or, in other and coarser 
words, which he is " best at." 

Idoneus homo (tat.) — "A fit man." — A man of known 
ability. 

Idoneus quidem mea sententia, pro3sertim quum et ipse eum au- 
diverit, et scribat de mortuo; ex quo nulla suspicio est 
amicitia causa eum esse mentitum (Lat.) Cicero. — "A 
competent person in my opinion (to write of the deceased), 
as he was accustomed often to hear him, and published 
his sentiments after the subject of them was no more : 
there is no reason, therefore, to suppose that his partiality 
has misled him from the truth." 

Ignavissimus quisque, et ut res docuit, in periculo non ausurus, 
nimio verbis et lingua feroces (Lat.) Tacitus. — "Ever}' 
recreant who proved his timidity in the hour of danger, 
was afterwards the most talkative and bold in his dis- 
course." — The greatest coward in the field is generally 
found to be the loudest boaster after the battle. 
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Ignis fatuus (Lat.) — "A foolish fire." — The meteor, or 
ignited vapour, commonly known by the name of u Will 
o' the wisp." — It is applied metaphorically to a discourse 
or treatise, which, whilst it affects to enlighten, tends 
only to confound and mislead. 

Ignoramus (Lat.) — " We are ignorant." — This is the term 
used when the grand jury, empanneled on the inquisition 
of criminal causes, reject the evidence as too weak to 
make good the presentment or indictment brought 
against a person, so as to bring him on his trial by a 
petty jury. This word, in that case, is endorsed on the 
back of the indictment, and all further proceedings 
against the party are stopped. — An ignoramus sometimes 
implies an uninformed blockhead. 

Ignorantia facti excusat (Lat. law maxim.) — " Ignorance 
of the fact excuses."— As if an illiterate man seals 
a deed which is read to him falsely, the same shall be 
void. 

non excusat legem (Law Lat) — "The ignorance 



of the individual does not prevent the operation of the 
law." — Every man in these kingdoms is subject to the 
penalty of laws, which perhaps have never been duly 
promulgated. 

Ignorant populi, si non in morte probaris 

An scieris adversa pati (Lat.) Lucan. — " Future ages may 
be ignorant, if you had not proved in death, that you 
knew how to bear up against adverse circumstances." — 
This phrase, applied to Pompey, has successively been 
given to others, who deeming themselves engaged in a 
good cause, have known how to suffer death itself with 
equanimity. 

Ignoscas aliis multa, nil Hbi (Lat.) Atjson. — " You should 
forgive many things in others, but nothing in yourself." 

Ignoscito stspe alteri, numquam tibi (Lat.) — Of the same 
purport with the following quotation. 

Ignoti nulla cupido (Lat.) — " No desire is felt of that which 
is unknown." — The African or American savage does 
not feel the want of European luxuries ; or, coming nearer 
home, the villagers feel not the want of things which 
amongst their superiors are considered as necessaries. 
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Ignotutn per ignotius (Lat.) — " That which is unknown by 
something more unknown." — He has explained the 
matter — tgnotum per ignotius j — he has offered as an illus- 
tration, that which tends to mvolve the matter in deeper 
obscurity. 

II a del 'esprit comme quatre (Fr. prov.) — " He has as much 
wit as four men." — A vulgar mode of describing a supe- 
rior genius. 

la mer a boire (Fr.) — " He has to drink up the sea." — 

He has entered on a prodigious enterprise. 

le vin mauvais (Fr.) — " He is quarrelsome when in his 

cups." 

II cotite pen a amasser beaucoup de richesses, et beaucoup a 
en amasser pen (Fr.) — " It requires but little effort to 
amass a great deal of riches, but it requires much effort 
to collect a little." — The man of property can easily 
enlarge his wealth; but the man who has nothing is to 
maintain a hard struggle in his beginnings. — The first 
thousand, it has been elsewhere said, is more difficult of 
acquisition than the last million. 

— en fait ses choux gras (Fr. prov. J — " He thereby makes 
his cabbage fat." — He feathers his nest by it. 

— est plus honteux de se defter de ses amis que (Ten etre trompe 
(It.) Rochefoucault. — "It is more disgraceful to 
suspect our friends, than to be deceived by them." 

— faut attendre le boiteux (Fr. prov.) — "It is necessary to 
wait for the lame man." — This news is doubtful; we 
must wait for the truth, which comes haltingly behind. 

— faut des plus grands vertus pour soutenir la bonne fortune 
que la mauvaise (Fr.) — " It requires a greater share of 
virtue to sustain a situation of prosperity, than to sup- 
port one of adversity." — Good fortune is apt to intoxicate 
the mind, which, on the contrary, is subdued and ameli- 
orated in an adverse situation. 

Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra (Lat.) Horace. — 
44 They sin both within and without the walls of Troy." 
There are faults to be found on both sides. 

Ilia dolet vere qua sine teste dolet (Lat.) Mart. — "She 
grieves sincerely who grieves unseen." — Before company 
Eer grief may partake of affectation. 
l 2 
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Illceso lumine solem (Lat.) — "With sight unhurt to view 
the sun." — This is the quality ascribed to the eagle. — It 
has been assumed as the motto of Lord Loughborough. 

IUe crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— "One man meets an infamous punishment for that 
crime, which confers a diadem upon another." — One 
murderer, for instance, ascends a throne, whilst another 
mounts a scaffold. 

fait vita Mario modus, omnia passo 

Quce pejor fortuna potest ; omnibus uso 

Qua melior (Lat.) Lucan. — " Such was the complexion of 
the life of Marius, that he had suffered the worst inflic- 
tions of fortune, and enjoyed her choicest blessings." — 
He had led that life of vicissitude which alone can pre- 
pare a man equally to meet prosperity or adversity. 

igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 

Torrentem, nee civis erat qui libera posset 

Verba animi proferre et vitam impendere vero (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— " He never was that citizen who would attempt to 
swim against the torrent, who would freely deliver his 
opinion and devote his life for the truth." — This is an 
admirable description, though in negative terms, of the 
qualities of a good patriot. 

potens sui 

Latusque degit, cui in diem 

Dixisse Vixi ; eras vel atrd 
Nube polum pater occupato, 

Vel sole puro non tamen irritum, 

Quodcunque retro est effieiet (Lat.) Hobage. — "That man 
lives happy and in command of himself, who from day 
to day can say I have lived. Whether clouds obscure, 
or the sun illume the following day, that which is past is 
beyond recall." — That man who has lived for beneficent 
purposes, and laid up a store of good actions, has little 
to fear from any change whilst " all is peace within." 

sinistrorsum, unus utrique 

Error, sed variis iUudit partibus omnes (Lat.) Horace. — 
"One deviates to the right, another to the left; the 
error is the same with all, but it deceives them in diffe- 
rent ways." 

" One reels to this, another to that wall 
' Tis the same error that deludes them all." 
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Jlh mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus 
moritur sibi (Lat.) Shnica. — " Death must press heavily 
on that man, who, being but too well known to others, 
dies at last in ignorance of himself." — The blackest 
horrors belong to him, who has passed a life of unre- 
flecting wickedness. 

JUotis manibus (Lat.) — "With unwashed hands," — unpre- 
pared, uncalled, 

JUud amicituB sanctum ac venerabUe nomen 

Nunc tibi pro vili, sub pedibusgue jacet (Lat.) Ovid. — " The 
sacred and venerable name of friendship is now by you 
trodden upon and despised." — You have perfidiously 
burst those bonds of friendship by which we were united. 

77 n'a pas invents' la poudre (Pr. prov.) — u He was not the 
inventor of gunpowder." — He is no conjuror. 

— *'a m boucke ni eperon (Pr. prov.) — u He has neither 
mouth nor spur.' 1 — He has neither wit nor courage. 

— n'appartient qu'aux grands Tiommes d'avoir des grands 
defauts (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — "It belongs only to 
great men, to possess great defects." — Such defects are 
palliated at least, where great qualities can be pleaded 
as a set-off. 

— n'aura jamais bon marcke qui ne U demands pas (Fr.) 
— "You will never buy cheap, if you don't ask the 
price." 

— ne faut pas parler de cords dans la maison (Tun pendu 
(Fr.) — " Name not a rope in the house of one who was 
hanged." 

— ne sait sur quel pied danger (Fr. prov.) — " He knows not 
on which leg to dance." — He is at his wit's ends. 

— n'est sauce que d^appitit (Fr. prov.) — " Hunger is the best 
sauce. 

— n'y a point au monde un si penible metier que celui de se 
fairs un grand nom; la vie s'acKfoe avant que Von a a 
peine ibauchi son ouvraqe (Fr.) La Brutbre. — " There 
is not in the world so difficult a task as that of getting 
a great name. Life is closed, when the task has scarcely 
been begun." 

l 3 
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II iCy a point des gens qui sont plus meprish que les petite 
beaux esprits et les grands sans probitd (Fr.) Montes- 
quieu. — " There is no description of men so much despised 
as your minor wits, and men of rank without probity." 

— rty a point d'homme vertueux qui n'ait quelque vice, et de 
mediant qui n'ait quelque vertu (Fr.) — " There is no vir- 
tuous man without some vice or weakness, or any wicked 
man who may not boast of some virtue." 

— sent de fagot (Fr. prov.) — " He smells of the faggot" — 
which is to burn him as an heretic. 

— suo soldo val tredeci danari (It.) — " His shilling is worth 
thirteen pence. 1 ' — All your geese are swans. 

— vaut mieux plier que rompre (Fr.) — " Better to bow than 
break." 

— vaut mieux tocher d'oublier ses maUieurs que d'en parler 
(Fr.) — " It is much better for a man to forget his mis- 
fortunes than to talk of them." — He who is too queru- 
lous, not only feeds his own regret, but excites disgust 
in others. 

— volto sciolto, gli pensieri stretti (It. prov.) — " The coun- 
tenance open, but the thoughts strictly confined." — This 
is the difficult maxim so strongly recommended by Lord 
Chesterfield. It is certain that the man who can assume 
an apparent frankness, and keep his opinion at the same 
time m sullen reserve, is fit for a politician— or any thing 
else. 

— y a anguille sous roche (Ft, prov.) — " There is an eel 
under the rock." — There is <a mystery in the affair. 

— y a des gens a qui la vertu sied presque aussi mal que le 
vice (Fr.) Bouhoubs. — "There are some persons on 
whom virtue sits almost as ungraciously as vice." — 
There are those who detract from the intrinsic dignity of 
virtue by their arrogance or austerity. 

— y a des gens degoutants avec du merite, et d'autres qui 
plaisent avec des defauts (Fr.) — " There are people of 
merit who are disgusting, and there are others who please 
with all their defects." — So much depends upon manner, 
suavity, and conciliation. 
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II y a des reproches qui louent, et des louanges qui medisent 
(Fr.) Rochefoucault. — "There are some reproaches 
which form a commendation, and some praises which are 
in fact a slander." — There are some persons whose cen- 
sure is praise, and whose praise is infamy. 

— y a plus d'un dne a lafoire qui s'appelle Martin(Fr. prov.) 
— u There are more jacks than one." 

Imitator es! servum pecus (Lat.) Horace. — "Ye imitators ! 
a vile herd." — Addressed to servile copyists, who show 
at once their meanness and their weakness by living on 
the borrowed spoils of others. 

Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuigue (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Riches either serve or govern the possessor." — They 
are advantageous or hurtful, according to the uses to 
which they are turned. 

Imperium facile lis artibus retinetur^ quibus initio partum est 
(Lat.) Sallust. — "Power is easily retained by those 
means by which it was acquired." — It is generally gained 
by conciliation, and kept whilst that is continued. It is 
lost by oppression and intolerance. 

flagitio acquisitum, nemo unquam bonis artibus 

exercuit (Lat.) Tacitus. — " The power which was ac- 
quired by guilt has never been directed to any good end, 
or any useful purpose." — When command is obtained by 
crime, the power which is thus usurped is most generally 
abused. 

— — in imperio (Lat.) — "A government existing in 
another government." — An establishment existing under, 
but wholly independent of a superior establishment. An 
arrangement where the clashing interests must inevitably 
lead to confusion. 

Impos animi (Lat.) — " Of unsound mind." 

Impotentia excusat legem (Lat. law maxim.) — u Impotency 
does away the law." — This maxim relates to the infirmity 
of certain persons whom the law excuses from doing 
certain acts, as men in prison, idiots and lunatics, persons 
blind and dumb, &c. 

Imprimatur (Lat.) — "Let it be printed." — The phrase of 
permission to print in countries where the press is under 
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a vexation* control. — The word is figuratively used to 
denote that sort of authority. 

Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis (Lat.) Yimqtl. 
— " Oh wretched love ! to what do you not impel the 
human breast ?" — To what excesses do yon not drive 
that heart, of which you have once taken possession P 

Neptunum accusat qui naufragium iterumfacit (Lat. 

prov.) — "The man improperly blames the sea who is 
a second tune shipwrecked." — He should have learned 
prudence from his first misfortune. 

Improbis aliena virtus semper formidolosa est (Lat.) Sallttst. 
— " To the wicked the virtue of other men is ever for- 
midable." — They dread that which lowers them by com- 
parison, and hate the excellence to which they cannot 
aspire. 

Impromptu. — "In readiness." — A witticism made out of hand. 

Improwisatore (It.)-!— " An extempore poet, or musician." 

In amore hcec omnia insunt vitia ; injuries, 

Suspiciones, inimicitke % inductee, 

BeUum, pax rursus (Lat.) Tebxncb. — " In love there are 

all these evils, — wrongs, suspicions, enmities, treaties, 

and alternate war and peace." 

— casa Argo, dijuori talpa (It.) — " An Argus at home, but 
a mole abroad." 

— causd facili cuivis licet esse diserto (Lat.) Ovid. — " In 
an easy cause, any man may be eloquent." — The most 
indifferent orator may assume a triumphant air when he 
occupies " the Vantage ground." 

Incedimus per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso (Lat.) Horace.--" We tread on 
fires which are merely covered by deceitful ashes." — We 
have subdued the obvious peril, but not the lurking 
danger. 

Incidit in ScyUam qui vult vitare Charybdim (Lat prov. J — 
" He falls into Scylla in struggling to escape Charybdis." 
— The one was a rock, and the other a whirlpool, in the 
sea which divides Italy from Sicily. — When endeavouring 
to avoid one danger or mistake, we too frequently fall 
into another. 
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In circa (Lat.) — " About," — more or less. 

Inclusio unius est exclusio alterius (Lat law maxim.) — " The 
name of one being included supposes an exclusion of the 
other." — This is a maxim frequently used in arguments 
on testamentary devises. If of two persons of equal 
affinity, one is especially mentioned, it is supposed that 
the other was out of the intention of the testator. 

In coelo aides (Lat.) — " There is rest in heaven." — A motto 
usually found on funeral achievements, commonly called 
hatchments. 

— commendam. — This phrase of modern Latin is used to 
denote a person " commended," or recomended, to the 
care of a living whilst the church is vacant. It is used 
by a fiction to permit a bishop to retain the profits of a 
living within or without his own diocese. 

— curid (Lat.)— u In the court." 

Inde ira (Lat.) — " Hence proceed those resentments/ 

Index expurgatorius (Lat.)-—" A purging or purifying index." 
— A list formerly published under the authority of the 
Roman pontiffs, specifying the books which ought not to 
be read. This was continued until it was found, that 
the wayward wishes of those who could read, were 
almost uniformly directed to the treatises thus forbidden. 

Indignante invidia florebit Justus (Lat.) — " The just man will 
flourish in despite of envy." — Motto of the Irish Earl 
Glendore. 

Indocti discant, ament meminisse periti (Lat.) — "Let the 
unskilful learn, and let the learned improve their recol- 
lection." — This is a motto frequently prefixed to works 
of a general and useful tendency. 

In dubiis (Lat.) — "In matters of doubt." — In cases of 
uncertainty. 

— dulcijvbilo (Lat.) — " In noise and revel." 

— eddem re, utilitas et turpitudo esse non potest (Lat.) Cicero. 

— "Usefulness and baseness cannot exist in the same 
thing." — It is in vain to plead the advantages of a 
proceeding, when those advantages are to be purchased 
by the loss of honesty or of honour. 
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Inerat ViteUio simpUcitas ac liberalitas, qua, nisi adsit modus, 
in exitium vertuntur (Lat.) Tacitus. — " There was in 
Vitelline a simplicity and a liberality, qualities which, 
unless taken in the degree, are generally ruinous to the 
possessor." — There are virtues the most amiable in private 
life, which, exercised by a public man beyond their due 
bounds, will ever be found dangerous in the extreme. 

In esse (Lat.) — " In being." 

Inest sua gratia parvis (Lat.) — Even little things have their 
peculiar grace." 

In ferrum pro Ubertate ruebant (Lat.) — " For freedom they 
rushed upon the sword." — Motto of Earl Leicester. 

Infinita est velocitas temporis, qua magis apparet respicientibus 
(Lat.) Seneca. — " The swiftness of time is infinite, as is 
most evident to those who look back." — It is only by a 
retrospect to the years which have passed and been mis- 
spent, that we can discern and regret the velocity with 
which they have escaped us. 

In formd pauperis (Lat.) — " In the form of a poor man." — 
According to lie statute 11, Henry VII. any man who 
is too poor to meet the expenses of suing at law or in 
equity, making oath that he is not worth more than 5L 
after his debts are paid, and producing a certificate from 
a lawyer that he has just cause of suit, the judge in this 
case is to admit him to sue in forma pauperis; that is, 
without paying any fees to the counsel, attorney, or 
clerks. 



• probante (Law Lat.) — " In due, legal form." 



In flagranti delicto (Lat.) — " In the apparent guilt." — Taken 
in the very commission of the crime. 

— foro consciences (Lat.) — " Before the tribunal of con- 
science." — In a man's own conviction of what is equitable. 

Ingenii largitor venter (Lat.) Pebsius. — "The belly is the 
giver of genius." — Ironically spoken of those whose only 
stimulus to authorship is then* poverty; but who thus 
impelled, 

« shu, in despite 

Of nature and their stars, will write." 

Ingenio stat sine morte decus (Lat.) Peopebt. — "The honours 
of genius are eternal/' — This is the boast of many a 
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poet. We know when it has been realized, as in the 
Exegi monumentum, &c. of Horace ; but most probably, 
in a myriad of instances, it has been made in vain. 

Ingenium res adverse* nudare solent, celare secundce fLat.) 
Horace. — " In adversity those talents are called forth, 
which are concealed by prosperity." 

Ingens telum necessitas (Lat.) Seneca. — "Necessity is a 
powerful weapon. * — To provoke a needy man is to 
encounter with desperation. 

Ingenuas didicisse Jideliter artes 

EmoUit mores, nee sinit esse feros (Lat.) Ovid. — " To have 
studied carefully the liberal arts is the surest mode of 
refining the grossness, and subduing the harshness of the 
human mind." 

Ingrato homine terra pejus nil creat (Lat.) Auson. — " The 
earth never produced any thing worse than ungrateful 
man." — See the following quotations. • 

Ingratum si dixeris omnia diets (Lat.) — u If you pronounce 
a man ungrateful, you say all that can be urged against 
against him." — Ingratitude is the Aaron's rod, which 
swallows up and comprises in itself all the smaller vices. 

Ingratus unus miseris omnibus nocet fLat.) Stbus. — "One 
ungrateful man does an injury to all who are wretched." 
— He by his baseness has perhaps steeled the heart, which 
might otherwise have relieved their distresses. 

In hoc signo spes mea (Lat.) — " In this sign is my hope." — 
Motto of the Irish Viscount Taaffe. 

signo vinces (Lat.) — "In this sign thou shalt conquer." 

— This was the motto assumed by the Emperor Con- 
stantine after having seen a cross in the air which he 
considered as the presage of victory. Motto of Lord 
Annaly and of the Irish Earl of Arran. 

Iniqua nunquam regna perpetua manent (Lat.) Seneca. — 
44 Authority founded on, or maintained by injustice, is 
never of long duration." 

Iniquissimam pacem jusHssimo hello antefero (Lat.) — "I 
prefer the most unjust peace to the justest war." — The 
horrors of war are so numerous and so afflicting, that 
peace should, at all times, be purchased at any price 
short of national dishonour. 
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Initia magistratuum nostrorum meliora firma, finis inclinat 
(Lat.) Tacitus. — " The discharge of our public offices 
is generally more exemplary in their commencement; its 
vigour declines towards the conclusion." — When men 
first enter into office they are alert and punctual, but 
towards the close of their functions they become relaxed 
and indifferent. — Our proverb of " new brooms," gives 
of this an apt, though a homely illustration. 

In loco (Lat.)—" In the place." — In the proper place. Upon 
the spot. 

— mari aquam quceris (Lat.) — " To look for water, when in 
the sea." 

— medias res (Lat.) Horace. — " Into the midst of things." 
— Spoken generally of an author who rushes abruptly 
and without preparation into his subject. 

Innuendo (Lat. law term.) — " By signifying." — Thereby in- 
timating. — A word much used in declarations of slander 
and libel to ascertain the application to a person or thing 
which was previously named. An oblique hint. 

In nullum avarus bonus est, in se pessimus (Lat. prov.) — 
"The avaricious man is kind to no person, but he is 
most unkind to himself." 

reipublicce usum ambitiosd loqneld inclaruit (Lat.) 

Tacitus. — "He became celebrated for an affected and 
ambitious verbosity, attended with no advantage what- 
ever to the state." 

In omnibus fere minori cetati succurritur (Lat. law maxim.) 
— " In all cases relief is afforded to persons under age." 
— The law is so careful of persons of this description, 
that it will not suffer them to alienate, sell, or bind 
themselves by deed, unless it be for eating, drinking, 
schooling, physic, or such other matters as are absolutely 
necessary. 

quidem, maxime tamen in jure, cequitas est (Lat. 

law maxim.) — "In all things, but particularly in the 
law, there is equity." — Equity is said to be a corrective 
of the law, where the latter is deficient on account of its 
generality. 

Inopem copia fecit (Lat.) — " His plenty made him poor." — 
His copiousness of ideas retarded and embarrassed his 
language. 
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In pace leones, in prcdio cervi (Lat.) — " In peace they are 
lions, in the battle deer." — They are blusterers and 
cowards. — u Lion-talkers, lamb-like-fighters." 

— perpetuam rei memoriam (Lat.) — "To perpetuate the 
memory of the thing." — An inscription generally found 
upon pillars, &c, raised to commemorate any particular 
incident. 

— pertusum ingerimus dicta dolium (Lat.) Plautus. — " We 
nine our sayings into a cask bored through." — Our advice 
is wholly thrown away in that quarter. 

— petto (It.)—" Kept back."— Held in reserve. 

— prolem dilata ruunt perjuria patris, et pcenam merito 
films ore luit (Lat.) Claudia*. — " The father's perjury 
' is visited on both father and son." 

— propria persond (Lat.) — " In his own person." — In per- 
sonal attendance. 

— puris naturalibus (Lat.) — " In a purely natural state" — 
i.e. stark naked. 

Inqyinat egregios adjuncta superbia mores (Lat.) Claudian. 
— "The best manners are stained by the addition ot 
pride." — Even virtue itself is disgusting in a severe and 
naughty garb. 

Insanire paret certd ratUmc modoque (Lat.) Hoback. — " He 
appears to be mad according to a certain mode and 
manner." — He has much method in his madness. 

Insanus omnis furere credit cateros (Lat. prov.) — "Every 
mfl/tirmn thinks that all the rest of the world are mad." 

In se magna ruunt (Lat.) Luc an. — "Great things are apt to 
rush against each other." — Two great powers are natu- 
rally inclined to jealousy, and thence to hostility. 

— se totus teres atque rotundas (Lat.) Horace. — " Smooth, 
round, and collected in himself." — This is a brief but 
excellent description of a man of the world. The 
metaphor is taken from a bowl, which, launched from a 
firm hand, is not to be diverted from its course by slight 
obstacles. 

Insitd hominxbus Ubidine alendi de industrid rumores (Lat.) 
— "Men having in them a natural desire to propagate 

v 
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reports. 1 ' — All are eager to circulate the reports which 
hare reached them, and, it may be stated, also to give 
something of their own. 

Insitd Jwminibus naturd violentice resistere (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
44 To resist violence is implanted in the nature of man." 
— The most degraded people will be aroused to action, 
when oppression has reached to a certain degree. 

Inspicere tanquam in speculum in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi (Lat.) Trrrhce. 
— " The lives of other men should be regarded as a 
mirror, from which we may take an example and a rule 
of conduct for ourselves." — The accurate observer of 
human life, in witnessing the follies of others, will thence 
derive to himself so many lessons of caution and cor- 
rectness. 

Instar omnium (Lat.)— 44 One example may suffice for all." 

In te Domine speravi (Lat.) — 4i In thee, Lord, have I put 
my trust." — Motto of the Scotch Earl of Strathmore. 

Integer vita scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neaue arcu (Lat.) Horace. — 44 The 
man who is pure of life, and unconscious of guilt, wanfe 
not the aid of Moorish bows and darts.'— In most 
situations of life, the consciousness of innocence is our 
best shield and our firmest security. 

Integra mens augustissima possessio (Lat.) — "A mind fraught 
with integrity is the most august possession." — Motto of 
the Irish Lord Blayney. 

In tenui labor, sed tenuis non gloria (Lat.) Virgil. — "The 
labour was bestowed on a small object, but the fame of 
the achievement was not the less." — To do little things 
well, is in some cases highly honourable? 

Inter arma leges silent (Lat.) — 44 The laws are silent in the 
midst of arms/' — During the violence of hostility but 
little attention is paid to the precepts of justice. 

— canem et lupum (Lat.) — 44 Between a dog and a wolf." 
— In twilight. 

Interdum lacryma pondera vocis habent (Lat.) Ovn>. — 
44 Tears are sometimes equal in weight to words." — The 
poet might have said that they are in general of more 
effect. 
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Inter dum populus recti videt (Lat.)— "He people sometimes 
see aright." — They are occasionally deceived and misled, 
but they as often can judge, and with sound discretion. 

stultus bene loquitur (Lat.) — " Sometimes a fool 



speaks well.' 1 — Every man is entitled to attention, as a 
wise remark may occasionally drop from a person whose 
previous discourse had offered no ground of expectation. 

Intererit muUum Davusne loquatur an Heros (Lat.) Hobacb. 
" There is a great difference when Davus is speaking, 
and when a Hero." — The former is a servant : the rule 
is addressed to dramatic writers, who should always 
make their characters speak an appropriate language. 

Intermezzo (It.) — "An interlude,"— on the stage. 

Inter nos (Lat.) — " Between ourselves." 

poctda (Lat.) — "At the cup," in drinking. 

spem et metum (Lat.) — " Between fear and hope." 

In terrorem (Lat.) — " In terror." — As a warning. 

Inter utrumque tene (Lat.) Ovid. — " Keep between both." — 
Steer through life a safe and middle course, avoiding 
equally all extremes. 

Intra fortunam quisque debet manere suam (Lat.) Ovid. — 
" Every man should confine himself within the bounds of 
his own fortune." 

In transitu (Lat.) — " On the passage." — Goods in transitu 
are goods in their passage from the seller to the buyer. 

In turbos et discordias pessimo cuique plurima vis: pax et 
quies bonis artibus indigent (Lat.) Tacitus. — " In seasons 
of tumult and discord, bad men have most power; 
genius and goodness are only fostered by repose." — In 
times of revolution and disorder the dregs are forced 
upwards, and talent and virtue are depressed. This, 
however, is only for a season, and that which is the scum 
will soon become the sediment. 

Intus et in cute novi Kominem (Lat.) Pbbsius. — " I know the 
man internally and externally." — I have a thorough 
knowledge of nis character. 

Intuta qua indecora (Lat.) Tacitus. — "Those things that 
are unseemly are unsafe." — Men in certain situations 

M 2 
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should remember, that as much danger frequently arises 
from forfeiting the respect, as from incurring the resent- 
ment of those who are beneath them. 

Inutile pondus terras (Lat.) — "A useless burden of the 
earth." — Idle fellows. 

In utroaue fideUs (Lat.)— "Faithful in both."— The motto 
of tie Scotch Viscount Falkland. 

Invidia Siculi non invenere tyranni 

Tormentum majus (Lat.) Juvenal. — '^The Sicilian tyrants 
never devised a greater punishment than envy." — The 
bull of Perillus, and the dungeon of Dionysius, the 
author means to say, were comparatively slight inflic- 
tions. 

Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis (Lat.) Horace. — 
"The envious man grows lean at the success of his 
neighbour." — Nothing can exceed the pining of envy, 
under the supposition that a rival has outstripped him, 
and may possibly succeed. 

In vino Veritas (Lat.) — "There is truth in wine." — It 
extracts secrets from the reserved, and puts the habitual 
liar off his guard. 

Invisa potentia, atque miseranda vita eorum, qui se metui 
guam amari malunt (Lat.) Coekbuus Nbpos. — "The 
power is hateful, and the life is miserable, of those who 
wish to be feared rather than beloved." — Everv govern- 
ment must be odious which takes for its basis tne terrors 
instead of the good wishes of the people. 

Invitat culpam qui peccatum prceterit (Lat.) Syrus.— " He 
who overlooks one crime invites the commission of 
another." 

lnvitum seauitur honor (Lat.) — " Honour follows him against 
his inclination." — Motto of the Irish Marquis of Don- 
egall. 

Invitd Minerva (Lat.) — " Minerva (the goddess of wisdom) 
being unwilling." — The work was brought forth, invitd 
Minerva, without any aid from genius, or from taste. 

In vitium duett culpa Juga (Lat.) Hohacb. — "The avoiding 
of one fault sometimes leads into another." — Thus a 
writer, in avoiding dull prolixity, often flies into the 
opposite extreme of obscure brevity. 
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Ipse dixit (Lat.) — " He said it himself." — On his ipse dixit 
— on his sole assertion. 

Ipso facto (Lat.)—" In the feet itself."— By the fact when 
it shall appear. 

jure (Lat.)— "By the law itself."— By the law when it 

shall be pronounced. 

Ira furor brevis est (Lat.") Horace. — " Anger is a short 
madness." — All the mischiefs of madness may be pro- 
duced by a momentary passion. 

Iram qui vincit, hostem superat maximum (Lat.) — " He who 
subdues his anger conquers his greatest enemy." Not 
unlike the Hebrew: fry n« B>3ttn nUJ VlPK.-"He is 
a hero who conquers his temper." 

Ira qua tegitur nocet; 

Professa perdunt odia vindictce locum (Lat.) Seneca.— 
"Concealed resentment alone is dangerous; hatred, 
when declared, loses its opportunity of revenge." 

Iras et verba locant (Lat.) Martial. — "Thev let out for 
hire their passions and their words." — This is the severest 
sarcasm ever uttered against the gentlemen of the long 
robe, who, it intimates, not only hire out their eloquence, 
but can also feign a degree of passion proportioned to 
the magnitude of the fee. 

Is maxime divitiis utitur, qui minimi divitiis indiget (Lat.) 
Seneca. — " He makes the best use of riches, who has 
the smallest share of personal wants." — By his self- 
denial, he has a larger disposable share to relieve the 
distresses of others. 

/* or do viHa careto, cceteris specimen esto (Lat.) — "Let that 
order be free from vice, and afford an example to all 
others." — This was an ordinance contained in the 
Roman laws of the Twelve Tables, and addressed to the 
senatorial or patrician order. — The best example should 
come from the highest place. 

Isthuc est sapere non quod ante pedes modo est 

Videre, sed etiam ilia, qucefutura sunt, 

Prospieere (Lat.) Terence. — " True wisdom consists not in 

seeing that which is immediately before our eyes, but in 

the foresight of that which is to arrive." 
m 3 
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Ita comparatam esse naturam omnium, aUena ut melius videant 
et dijudicent, quam sua (Lat.) Terence. — " The nature 
of all men is so formed, that they see and discriminate in 
the affairs of others, much better than in their own." 

— finitima sunt falsa veris, ut in prcecipitem locum non debeat 
se sapiens committere (Lat.) Cicero. — u Falsehood bor- 
ders often so nearly on the truth, that a wise man should 
not trust himself to the precipice." — He should be 
cautious of being deceived by appearances. 

— lex scripta est (Lat.) — " Thus the law is written." — A 

Ithrase used in polemics, to refer the adversary to the 
etter of the text in question. 

— me Dii ament, ast ubi sim nescio (Lat.) Terence. — " As 
God shall judge me, I know not where I am." — I am so 
confounded, that I know not what to do or say. 

J acta est aha (Lat.) — " The die is cast." — I have put every 
thing to venture, and I now must stand the hazard. 

Jactitatio (X<at.) — "A boasting." — Jactitation of marriage 
is cognizable in the ecclesiastical court. 

Jahre lehren mehr ah BUcher (Ger.) — " Years teach more 
than books." 

J'ai bonne cause (Fr.) — " I have a good cause." — Motto of 
the Marquis of Bath." 

— eu toujours pour principe de ne fairejamais par autrui 
ce queje pouvaisfaire par moi-meme (I?r.) Montesquieu. 
— " I have ever held it as a maxim, never to do that 
through another, which it was possible for me to execute 
myself." 

Jamais arriere (Fr.) — "Never behind." — Motto of the 
Scotch Earl of Selkirk. 

Jamque opus exegi quod nee Jovis ira nee ignes 
Nee poterit ferrum, nee edax abolere vetustas (Lat) Ovid. — 
"I have now completed a work which neither the wrath 
of Jove, nor fire, nor sword, nor the corroding tooth of 
time, shall be able to destroy." — This triumphant boast 
of the poet with respect to his own productions has 
certainly been realized. But at present this passage, as 
well as the exegi monumertfum, &c, of Horace, are chiefly 
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used in an ironical sense, and for the purpose of holding 
some proud boaster up to ridicule. 

Januis clausis (Lat.) — "The doors being shut." — The 
matter was debated januis clausis — in a secret committee. 

Ja und Nein, ist ein longer Streit (Ger.) — u Yes and no is a 
long dispute." 

Jctus— (Abbreviation for) Juris consultus (Lat.) — Lawyer. 

Jejunus rarb stomachus vulgaria temnit (Lat.) Horace. — 
"The hungry stomach seldom despises vulgar fare." — 
Or, as it may be differently translated, " The stomach 
which is seldom hungry holds vulgar fare in contempt." 
— It is more generally quoted in the former acceptation. 

Je le Hens (Fr.)— "I hold it."— Motto of Lord Audley. 

— ne cherche qu'un (Fr.) — " I seek but for one." — Motto of 
the Earl of Northampton. 

— »' oublierai jamais (Fr.} — "I shall never forget." — 
Motto of the Earl of Bristol. 

— pense (Fr.)— "I think."— Motto of the Scotch Earl of 
Wemyss. 

— suispret (Fr.)— "I am ready."— blotto of the Irish Earl 
of Farnham. 

Jemand der nicht wird vor zwanzig Jahren schon, vor dreissig 
stark, vor vierzig wikrig, vorfunfsdg reich, an dem ist 
Hopfen und Malz verloren (Grer.) — " He who does not 
become handsome before twenty years of age, strong 
before thirty, wise before forty, rich before fifty, on such 
a man hops and malt are lost." — Meaning, there is no 
further remedy for him. 

Jeu de main, jeu de vilain (Fr.) — "Practical tricks belong 
only to the lowest classes." — No gentleman should deal 
in horse play, or vulgar roughness. 

de mots (Fr.) — " A play on words" — (pun.) 

d y esprit (Fr.) — "A play of wit." — A witticism. 

— - de theatre (Fr.)— " Stage trick, attitude," &c. 

Jeune chair et vieil poisson (Fr.) — " Young flesh and old 
fish " (are best.) 
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Jeune on conserve pour la vieUesse: vieux on epargnepour la 
mort (Fr.) La Bbutxbb. — " When young, men lajr up 
for old age; when aged, they hoard for death/* — It is in 
the nature of parsimony to confirm itself, and to in- 
crease. 

Joco di mano, ioco villano (It. prov.) — This is precisely in 
its meaning similar to the French proverb quoted above — 
" Jeu de main," &c 

Jour de ma vie (Fr.)— " The day of my life."— Motto of 
Earl Delawar. 

Jucunda atque idonea dicere vitas (Lat.) Horace. — "To 
describe whatever is pleasant and proper in life.*' — This 
line well describes the duty of the didactic poet. 

Jucundi acti labor es (Lat.) Cicbbo. — "The labours and 
difficulties through which we have passed are pleasing to 
the recollection. 

Jucundum et carum sterilis facit uxor amicum (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— U A barren wife will always produce a pleasant and 
engaging friend/* — This is spoken in derision of the 
legacy-hunters — a race everywhere common and des- 
picable, and who pay their court more assiduously 
where there is no expectation of an heir. 

Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur (Lat.) Pubijus Strus. 
— "The judge is found guilty when a criminal is ac- 
quitted." — This is to be understood as applying only 
where prejudice or corruption has dictated the sentence. 

a quo (Law Lat.) — "The judge against whose 



judgment an appeal is made." 



ad quern (Law Lat.) — The superior judge to whom 

the appeal is made. 

Judicandum est legibus non exemplis ( Lat law maxim.) — 
" The judgment must be pronounced from law, not from 
precedent." — As no two precedents, in the legal phrase, 
run together " on four legs," the strict letter of the law 
must be consulted. 

Judicium Dei (Lat.)" The judgment of God."— This was the 
name given by our ancestors to the " ordeal," i. e. 
walking blindfold over red-hot ploughshares, &c, which 
has been long since disused. 
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Judicium parium, out leges terras (Lat.) — "The judgment 
of our peers, or the law of the land." — It is only by 
these, according to Mama Charta, that an Englishman 
can be condemned. This quotation from the Great 
Charter was adopted as his motto by the first Lord 
Camden. 

Juge depaix (Fr.) — "A judge of the peace." 

Jugulare mortuos (Lat.) — u To stab the dead." — To exer- 
cise superfluous cruelty. 

Juncta juvant (Lat.) — " These things, when conjoined, 
mutually aid each other. " — Individually considered, they 
are of little avail ; but, taken conjunctively, they form a 
strong body of evidence. 

Jure humano (Lat.) — " By human law.' 1 — By that law which 
is founded on the assent of men. It is generally used in 
opposition to the following : — 

divino (Lat.) — " By divine law." — This is the tenure 

by which, according to the high-flying tories, the kings 
of Great Britain hold their crowns, without any reference 
to the will of the people. 

Jus civile (Lat.)— "The civil law."— The law of many Euro- 
pean nations, and of some of our courts, particularly the 
ecclesiastical, founded on the code of Justinian. 

« — gentium (Lat.) — " The law of nations." 

— sanguinis, quod in legitimis successionibus spectator, ipso 
nativitatis tempore quasitum est (Lat. law maxim.) — 
"The right of blood, which is regarded in all lawful 
inheritances, is found in the very time of nativity." — It 
is the jus primogenitures, or right of eldership, that is 
principally respected, the maxim being, that the next of 
worthiest blood should always inherit. 

— summum scspe summa est malitia (Lat.) Terence. — " Law 
enforced to strictness sometimes becomes the severest 
injustice." 

— talionis (Lat.) — " Retaliation right." 

Juste milieu (Fr.) — " The precise middle. "— A nickname for 
the temperate government of Louis Philippe. 
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JustituB soror fides (Lat.) — "Faith is the sister of justice." 
—Motto of Lord Thurlow. 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vvltus instantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit solidd (Lat.) Horace. — " The man who is just 
and firm to his purpose will not be shaken from his fixed 
resolution, either by the misdirecting ardour of his fel- 
low-citizens, or by the threats of any imperious tyrant." 
— This passage is often and properly quoted. It offers 
the finest picture of a statesman whose calmness and 
perseverance can equally resist the excesses of popular 
tumult, or the menaces of an arbitrary sovereign. 

Justus propositi tenax (Lat.) — "The just man is steady to his 
purpose." — Motto of Lord Chedworth. 

Juvenile vitium regere non posse impetum (Lat.) Seneca. — 
"It is the fau)t of youth that it cannot govern its own 
violence." — It either knows not, or will not consider, 
where the danger lies. 

Ka#£0i> yv*0s (Gr.) — "Know your opportunity." — This was 
the advice of Pittacus, one of tne seven Grecian sages. 
To let slip an occasion is the greatest proof of imbecility. 

K*r igfjg«» (Gr.) — " By way of excellence," or " of peculiar 
distinction." 

Kein warum ohne darum (Ger.) — "There is no why without 
a because" — No cause without effect. 

L, &, loco sigUli (Lat.) — In lieu of the seal. 

La beaute de V esprit donne de V admiration, ceUe de Vdme 
donne de Vestime, et celle du corps de V amour (Fr.) — 
"The charms of wit excite admiration, those of the 
heart impress esteem, and those of the body provoke to 
love." 

La beaute sans vertu est une fleur sans parfum (Fr. prov.) — 
" Beauty without virtue is like a flower without per- 
fume." — It may retain its colour, but has lost its essence. 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis ovum (Lat.) Horace. — 
" The stream still flows, and will continue to flow for 
every age." 
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Labor ipse voluptas (Lat.) — "The labour itself is a plea- 
sure." — Motto of Lord King. 

omnia vincit (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Labour conquers every 

thing." — There are few difficulties which will not yield 
to perseverance. 

Laborum duke lenimen (Lat.) Hobace. — " The sweet solace 
of our labours." — The appellation is given by the poet 
to his favourite study. 

La clemence des princes h'est souvent qu'une politique pour 
gagner V affection des peoples (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — 
"The clemency of princes appears frequently to be 
nothing more than a measure of policy, calculated to 
gain the affections of the people." 

— confiance fournit plus a la conversation que Vesprit (Fr.) 
RocHEFOucAui/r. — " Confidence is, in general, found to 
furnish more to conversation than wit or talent." 

— cour ne rend pas content ; mats elle empeche qu'on ne le 
soit aUleurs (Fr.) La Bbuybbb.--" The court does not 
make a man happy ; but its habits prevent a man from 
enjoying happiness elsewhere." — He who has long been 
busied in ambitious pursuits, can find little pleasure in 
quiet and retirement. 

— criatUerie ordinaire fait qtfon s*y accoulume, et que chacun 
la meprise(Fr.) — "Clamorous abuse, too often repeated, 
becomes so familiar to the ear as to lose its effect." — If 
you scold your servant inordinately for not rinsing a 
glass, he will scarcely feel your rebuke when you charge 
him with a robbery. 

— decence est le teint naturel de la vertu, et le fard du vice 
(Fr. prov.) — " Decency is the genuine tint of virtue, 
and the false colouring of vice." 

— docte antiquitefot toujours ventrable, 

Je ne la trouve pas cependant adorable (Fr.) Boilbau. — "To 
the learning of antiquity I pay all due respect and vene- 
ration, but I do not therefore hold it as sacred." — Some 
deference is due to that which the lapse of time has ren- 
dered venerable, but a gem dug from a modern is equally 
valuable with one which is taken from an ancient mine. 

Vadresse surmonte la force (Fr. prov.) — " Policy goes 
beyond strength.*' 
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La duree de nos passions ne depend pas plus de nous que la 
duree de notre vie (Ft.) Rochefoucauxt. — " The dura- 
tion of men's passions depends no more upon themselves, 
than the duration of their life." 

Vadversite fait Vhomme, et le bonheur Us monstres (Fr.) — 
" Adversity makes men, but prosperity makes monsters." 
— The former braces and strengthens, whilst the latter 
relaxes and debases, the powers of the mind. To this 
general rule, however, there are great and numerous 
exceptions. 

V affair s'achemine (Fr.) — " The business is going forward." 

Lafaiblesse de Vennemi fait notre propre force (Fr.) — "The 
weakness of the enemy forms a part of our own 
strength." — This is a maxim in war, where all advan- 
tages are fairly to be taken. There is another sentiment 
in another language: — Dolus an virtus quis in hoste 
requirat t (Lat.) — " What matters it, whether the enemy 
has been defeated by stratagem or by valour? " 

— grande sagesse de Vhomme consiste a connaitre sesfolies 
(Fr.) — "The great wisdom of man consists in the know- 
ledge of his follies." — To be convinced of our false steps 
is in some degree an advance towards wisdom. 

— langue des femmes est lew epie, et elfes ne la laissentpas 
rouiUer (JV. prov.) — " The tongue of a woman is ner 
sword, which she seldom suffers to rust." — A sarcasm 
sufficiently severe on the proverbial loquacity of the sex 
in general. 

— Ixbiraliti consiste moins a donner beaucoup qvCa donner a 
propos (Fr.) La Bhuteee. — "Liberality does not consist 
so much in giving a great deal, as in giving seasonably." 

VaUegorie habits un palais diaphane (Fr.) Le Mibbbb. — 
"Allegory dwells in a transparent palace." — Its only use 
being to offer truth from the mirror of reflection, it 
should not be dimmed by obscurity. 

La luna non cura Vabbajar di cani (It.) — "The moon does 
not heed the barking of dogs." 

— maladie sans maladie (Ft.) — "The disease without a 
disease." — The hypochondriac distemper. 

— marque d'un merite extraordinaire, c*est de voir que ceux 
que Venvknt le plus sont contrairtts de le louer (Fr.) — 
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"The proof of extraordinary merit is to see that it 
extorts* praise even from those with whom it is an object 
of envy." 

La moitie du monde prend plaisir a m&dire, et V autre moitie a 
croire Us medisances (Fr. prov.) — " One half the world 
takes a pleasure in detraction, and the other half in 
believing it." 

— moquerie est souvent une indigence cPesprit (Fr.) La 
Bruyjcbe. — " Jesting, in some cases, only proves a want 
of understanding." 

— mort est plus aisee a supporter sans y penser, que la pensee 
de la mort sans peril (Fr.) Pascal. — " Death is itself 
more easy when it comes without previous reflection, 
than the thought of death even without the danger/' 

V amour de la justice n'est en la plupart des hommes, que la 
crainte de souffrir V injustice (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — 
u The love of justice is, in most men, nothing more than 
the fear of suffering injustice." 

est une passion que vient souvent sans savoir comment, 

et aui s'en va aussi de mime (Fr.) — " Love is a passion 
which frequently comes we know not how, and which 
quits us exactly in the same manner." 

et la fumee ne peuvent se cacher (Fr. prov.) — " Love 

and smoke are two things which cannot be concealed." 
— Of the passion of love the faintest glimmerings give a 
strong light, as the smallest crevice will suffer a volume 
of smoke to escape. 

-propre est le phis grand de tons les flatteurs (Fr.) 

Rochefoucalt. — u Self-love is the greatest of all flat- 
terers." — It is the lot of almost every, man to flatter 
himself into a higher self-opinion than can possibly be 
effected bjr the adulation of others. 

LandUch sittlich (Ger.) — "Every country has its peculiar 
customs." 

Langage des halles (Fr.) — " The language of the markets." 
— Billingsgate. 

La nuit donne conseil (Fr/) — "Night gives counsel." — To 
take counsel of one's pillow. 

Vs 
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La parfaite valeur est de faire sans temoins ce qu'on serait 
capable de faire devant tout U monde (Ft.) Rochetou- 
cault. — "True courage is shown by doing, without 
witnesses, that which a man is capable of doing in the 
face of the world." — In the former case it is certain that 
ostentation has no share in the effort. 

— passion fait souvent un fou du plus habile homme, et rend 
souvent habiles les plus sots (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — 
" Love often makes a fool of the cleverest man, and as 
often gives cleverness to the most foolish." 

— patience est amere, mais son fruit est doux (Fr.) J. J. 
Rousseau. — " Patience is bitter, but its fruit is sweet." 
— Men are generally meliorated by suffering. 

— philosophie, qui nous promet de nous rendre heureux, nous 
trompe (Fr.) — "Philosophy, which promises to render 
us happy, deceives us." 

triomphe aisiment des maux passes et de maux 

a venir; mais les maux presents triomphent oVeUe (Fr.) 
Rochefoucauld — "Philosophy can hold an easy triumph 
over the misfortunes which are past and to come ; but 
those which are present triumph over her.' 1 — By phi- 
losophy we are taught to dismiss our regrets for the past 
and our apprehensions of future evils ; but the immediate 
sense of suffering she cannot teach us to subdue. 

— plupart des hommes n'ont pas le courage de corriger les 
autres, parcequ' Us n'ont pas les courage de souffrir qu'on 
Us corrige (Fr.) — " The generality of mankind have not 
sufficient courage to correct others, because they them- 
selves are wanting in fortitude to suffer correction." — 
An adviser should not only have wisdom to admonish, 
but be also fortified, in conscious innocence, to bear the 
retort which his advice may possibly provoke. 

Vappetit vient en mangeant (Fr. prov.) — " Appetite comes 
whilst eating." — One piece drives another down. 

Lapsus lingum (Lat.)— ■" A slip of the tongue." 

La reputation d'un homme est comme son ombre, qui tantot le 
suive et tantot le precede ; quelquefois elle est plus tongue 
et quelquefois plus courte que lui (Fr. prov.) — "The 
reputation of a man is like his shadow; it sometimes 
follows and sometimes precedes him; it is sometimes 
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longer, and sometimes shorter, than his natural size." — 
As our shadows vary in their length and direction, 
according to our relative position to the sun, so the 
reputation of many men is either magnified or diminished, 
from relative situations and circumstances. 

Vargent est un bon serviteur et un me'chant mattre (Fr.) Bou- 
houbs. — " Money is a good servant, but a bad master." 
— It is useful when well employed — it is mischievous 
when men devote themselves wholly to its acquisition. 

Vart de vaincre est celui de mepriser la mort (Fr.) M. de 
Sivht. — "The art of conquering is that of despising 

La science da gouvernement rCest qu'une science de combinai- 
sonSy d' applications, et d' exceptions, selon les temps, Us 
lieux, les circonstances (Fr.) Roussjeau. — " The science 
of government is only a science of combinations, of appli- 
cations, and of exceptions, according to times, places, 
and circumstances." 

Lateat scintillukt forsan (Lat.) — "A small spark may lurk 
unseen." — This hemistich, alluding to the vital spark, is 
very happily adopted as the motto of the Humane 
Society. 

Latet anguis in herba (Lat.) — " There is a snake concealed 
in the grass." — There is a lurking danger before you, 
which you do not imWdiately perceive. 

,vy\ppb irana? iy Tvan n« pn vh (Heb.)— "Do not 

judge of thy fellow man, until thou hast put thyself into 
his place." 

Latitat (Law Lat.) — "He lurks." — A writ of summons 
issuing from the Queen's Bench, which by a fiction states 
the defendant to be in a state of concealment. 

Laudari a viro laudato (Lat.) — " To be praised by a man, 
himself deserving of praise." — This is certainly the most 
valuable species of commendation. 

Laudato ingentia rura — exiguum colito (Lat.) Vibgil. — 
" Bestow your praise upon large domains, but your pre- 
ference on a small estate." — The latter, to a contented 
mind, is likely to produce the greater share of happiness. 
n 2 
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Laudator temporis acti (Lat.) Horace. — "A praiser of the 
times which are past." — An old man who commends 
nothing but what he has seen in his early days. 

La veritd ne fait pas autant de bien dans le monde, que ses 
apparences y font de mal (Fr.) — " Truth does not so 
much good in the world, as its appearances do of mis- 
chief." — The deceit and hypocrisy of men are the prime 
sources of evil in the moral world. 

— vertu dans I 'indigence est comme un voyageur que le vent et 
la pluie contraignent de s'envelopper de son manteau (Fr. 
prov.) — "Virtue in indigence is like a traveller who is 
compelled, by the wind and rain, to wrap himself up in 
his cloak." — In this situation the virtuous man is over- 
looked, and the passing world is heedless of his propor- 
tions and qualifications. 

■ nHrait pas si loin si la vanitd ne lui tenait compagnie 
(Fr.) Rochefoucault. — " Virtue would not go so far, if 
vanity did not bear it company." — We are forwarded in 
our best actions by a secret wish to gain the good opinion 
of others. 

Laus Deo (Lat.)—" Praise be to God."— Motto of the Scotch 
Viscount Arbuthnot. 

Le beau monde (Fr.) — " The gay or fashionable world." 

— bonheur de Vhomme en cette vie ne consiste pas a etre sans 
passions: it consiste a en etre le maitre (Fr.) — " The hap- 
piness of man in this life does not consist in the absence, 
but in the mastery of his passions." 



ou le malheur des homines ne depend pas mains de 

leur humeur que de la fortune (Fr.) Rochefoucault.— 
" The good or bad fortune of men depends as much on 
their own disposition as on chance." 

Le ban temps viendra (Fr.) — "The good time will come." — 
Motto of Earl Harcourt. 

— cceur d'unefemme est un vrai miroir qui recoit toutes sortes 
d'objets sans tf attacker a pas un (Fr.) — M The heart of a 
woman is a real mirror, which reflects every object 
without attaching itself to any." — This image conveys a 
strong, though we must hope not always a just, reflection 
on the caprice and mutability of the fairer sex. 
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Le cotit en 6te le goto (Fr. prov.) — " The cost takes away 
the taste." — I should like the thing, but I dislike the 
expense. 

— dessous de cartes (Ft.) — " The lower side of the cards." 
— 11 est au dessous des cartes. — "He sees the faces of the 
cards." — He is in the secret. 

— didble est aux vaches (Fr.) — " The devil is in the cows." 
— There is the devil to pay. 

Legatus a latere (Lat.) — " A papal ambassador of the first 
class" (who is also a cardinal.) — L. de latere, a sub- 
ambassador. 

Leges egregias excepta honesta, apud bonos ex delictis aliorum 
gigni (Lat.) Tacitus. — " Good laws are the offspring of 
bad actions.*' 

Legis constructio non facit injuriam (Lat. law maxim.) — 
"The interpretative construction of the law shall wrong 
no person."-^If a person, for instance, grants away afl 
his goods and chattels, those of which he is possessed as 
an executor shall not pass, for that would be a wrong to 
the estate of the testator. 

Le grand ceuvre (Fr.) — " The great work." — That is, the 
philosopher's stone. 

— jeu est le fls d' 1 avarice, et le pere du ddsespoir (Fr. prov.) 
— "Gaming is the son of avarice, and the father of 
despair." 

— merite est souvent tin obstacle a la fortune, et la raison de 
cela Jest quHl produit toujours deux mauvais effets, Venvie 
et la crainte (Fr.) — " Merit is often an obstacle to suc- 
cess, and the reason is, that it ever produces two bad 
effects, envy and fear;" — envy from those who cannot 
reach the same effort, and fear from those whom it may 
possibly supplant. 

— mieux est Vennemi du bien (Fr.) — "The best is the enemy 
of well." — We lose our present advantages, in seeking 
after those which are unattainable. 

— moineau en la main vaut mieux que Vote qui vole (Fr. prov.) 
— "A sparrow in the hand is better than a goose on the 
wing." — A bird in the hand, &c. 

m 3 
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Le monde est le Uvre des fernmes (Fr.) Rousseau. — " Tbe 
world is the book of women." — They generally profit 
more from observation than from reading. 

— mot d'enigme (Fr.)— "The word of the enigma."— The 
key of the mystery. 

— moyen le plus s&r de se consoler de tout ce qui pent arriver, 
c*est d'attendre toujours an pire (Ft.) — " The most cer- 
tain consolation against all that can happen, is always to 
expect the worst." — Those, whose hopes are too much 
buoyed up, have always to meet the severest mortifi- 
cation. 

L' empire des lettres (Fr.) — "The republic of letters." 

Leniter, ex merito quidquid patiare ferendum est, 
Qua vfinit indigne poena dolenda venit (Lat.) Ovid. — " That 
which is deservedly suffered may be borne with calmness, 
but when the pain is unmerited, the grief is resistless." — 
The poet is justifying his own strong feelings on having 
been banished, as he states, without having deserved that 
punishment. 

V ennui du beau amene le go&t du singulier (Fr. prov.) — " A 
disgust of that which is proper leads to a taste for singu- 
larity." — Men who are tared of conforming to established 
modes and habits take up new -ones of their own, and, 
since they cannot otherwise distinguish themselves, claim 
a notice from their affected peculiarities. 

Leonina societas (Lat.) — "A lion's company." — That dan- 
gerous association where the whole of the prey is mono- 
polised by the strongest and most powerful. 

Le pays du mariage a cela de particulier, que les itrangers 
out envie de Fhabiter, et les habitans naturels voudroient 
en etre exiles (Fr.) Montaigne. — "The land of marriage 
has this peculiarity, that strangers are desirous of inha- 
biting it, whilst its natural inhabitants would willingly 
be banished from thence." — This is a sarcasm upon 
matrimony, which unfortunately, in many cases, is not 
more biting than just. 

—j>1us lent hpromettre est toujours le plus fiddle h terdr (Fr.) 
Rousseau. — u The man who is most slow in promising, 
is most sure to keep his word." 
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Le refits des louanges est souvent un disir d'etre hue deuxjvis 
(Fr.) — " The refusal of praise often intimates nothing 
more than that the praise is regarded as insufficient ; " 
— and of course that a double portion would be more 
acceptable. — An honest mind will fairly take the eulogy 
which is due : a vain one will inhale the incense of flat- 
tery almost to suffocation. 

— rot le vent (Fr.)— " The King wills it."— Motto of Lord 

Clifford. 

s'avisera (Fr.) — " The King will consider. ,, — These 

are phrases derived from the Normans, by which the 
king either gives his sanction to an act, or postpones his 
assent. The latter is disused in practice. 

et Ve'tat (Fr.)— "The King and the state."— Motto 

of Earl Ashburnham. 

— cartes sont brouUMs (Fr.) — "The cards are mixed." — 
There is a violent misunderstanding. 

— consolations indiscretes ne font qu'aigrir les violentes afflic- 
tions (Fr.) Rousseau. — " Consolation, when improperly 
administered, does but irritate the affliction." 

— sage entend a demi mot (Fr.) — " The sensible man under- 
stands half a word." — He can take a brief intimation. 

— sage songe avant que de parler a ce quHl doit dire ; le fou 
parte, et ensuite songe a ce qiTU a dit (Fr. prov.) — " A 
wise man thinks before he speaks ; but a fool speaks, and 
then thinks of what he has been saying." 

— savoir /aire (Fr.) — "The knowledge how to act." — 
Address, subtlety. 



■ vivre (Fr.) — " The knowledge how to live." — An 

aquaintance with life and manners. 

Les doux yeux (Fr.) — " Soft or amorous glances." 

Le secret d y ennuyer est celui de tout dire (Fr.) Voltaire. — 
" The secret of tiring and disgusting is to say all that can 
be said." — Applied to those dull plodding writers, who 
think it necessary to exhaust their subject, without leav- 
ing any thing to be supplied by the judgment or imagi* 
nation of their readers. 
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Les eaux sont basses chez lui (Ft.) — "The waters are low 
with him." — His resources are exhausted. 

— femmes peuvent tout, par cequ'elles gouvernent Us personnes 
qui gouvernent tous (Ft. prov.) — " Women can do every 
thing, because they rule those who command every 
thing." 

sont extremes; eUes sont meilieures ou pires que let 

hommes (Ft.) La Brut ebb. — "The character of women 
is in the extremes. They are always better or worse 
than men." 

— fous fontdes festins, et les sages les mangent (Ft. prov.) — 
" Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them." 

— gens qui ont peu d'affaires sont de tres grands parleurs. 
Moins on pense, plus on park (Ft.) Montesquieu. — "Men 
who have little business are great talkers. The more 
one thinks, the less one speaks. ' 

— grands noms abaissent, au lieu d'elever, ceux qui ne les 
savent pas soutenir (Ft.) Rochefoucault. — "Great 
names debase, instead of raising, those who know not 
how to sustain them." — A title stained by vice, or de- 
graded by ignorance, is but a higher claim to contempt. 

— hommes sont la cause aue les femmes ne Raiment point (Ft.) 
La Bbutere. — M It is the men that cause the women to 
dislike each other." 

— larrons s'entrebatteni, les larcins se dScouvrent (Fr.) — 
" When thieves fall out robberies are discovered." 

Le silence est la vertu de ceux qui ne sont pas sages (Fr.) 
Bouhour8. — " Silence is the virtue, or the best quality, 
of the foolish." — If it does not remove, it at least con- 
ceals their deficiency. 

— silence est le parti le phis s&r de celui, qui se difie de soi- 
meme (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — "To be silent is the safest 
choice for the man who distrusts his own powers." — He 
will in that case be ensured against incurring disgrace. 

Les jeunes gens disent ce qu'ils font, les vieUlards ce qu'ils ont 
fait, et le sots ce qu'ils ont envie de faire (Fr.) — " Young 
folks tell what they do, old ones what they have done, 
and fools what they intend to do." 
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Les moeurs (Fr.) — " Manners or morals. 1 * — Neither of these 
English words, however, conveys the idea of the original, 
" Manners" comprehending too little, and " Morals" too 
much. The ingenious author of "The World" defines it 
thus: "A general exterior, decency, fitness, and pro- 
priety of conduct, in the common intercourse of life. 

Le soleil ni la mort ne peuvent se regarder fixement (Fr.) 
Rochefoucault. — " Neither the sun nor death can be 
looked upon with fixed attention." — The same effect is 
produced by different causes : the brilliancy of the former 
dazzles the eye, and the horrors of the latter distract the 
contemplation. 

Les passions sont les vents qui font alter notre vaisseau, et la 
raison est le pilote qui le conduit; le vaisseau nHrait point 
sans les vents, et se perdrait sans le pilote (Fr.) — " The 
passions are the winds which urge our vessel forward, 
and reason is the pilot which steers it ; the vessel could 
not advance without the winds, and without, the pilot it 
would be lost." 

Vesper ance est le songe d y un homme eveUM (Fr. prov.) — 
44 Hope is the dream of a man awake."— -It is properly 
called a dream, because it is allied, not with the judg- 
ment, but with the imagination. 

V esprit a son ordre, qui est par principes et demonstrations ; 
le cceur enaun autre (Fr.) Pascal. — "The mind has its 
arrangement ; it proceeds from principles to demonstra- 
tions. The heart has a different mode of proceeding." 
— Lovers conclude first, and reason afterwards. 



est toujours la dupe du cceur (Fr.) Rochefoucault. 

— " The understanding is ever the dupe of the heart." — 
Our feelings are in general sure to get the better of our 
reason. 



qu'on veut avoir gate celui qvton a (Fr.) Grbssbt. — 

" Extravagant pretensions to wit or wisdom depreciate 
the value of either, in the hands of their actual pos- 



— ressemble aux coquettes; ceux qui courent aprhs ltd sont 
ceux qu'ilfavorise le moins (Fr.) — " Wit is like a coquette; 
those who run after it are the least favoured." — Those 
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who laboriously hunt after wit, generally find themselves 
deluded in the pursuit; it is an electric flash, which 
comes unbidden by any previous solicitation. 

Les quereUes ne dureraient pas longtemps, si le tort n'&ait que 
d'un cote (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — " Disputes would not 
continue so long, if the wrong lay but on one side." — As 
both parties, generally speaking, are in fault, the dispute 
is prolonged by their mutual recriminations. 

Le travail du corps delivre des peines de Vesprit ; et <?est ce 
qui rend les pauvres heureux (Fr.) Rochsfoucault. — 
" The labour of the body relieves us from the fatigues 
of the mind, and this it is which forms the happiness of 
the poor." 

. eloigne de nous trois grands maux, V ennui, le vice, 

et le besoin (Fr.) Voltaibb. — " Labour rids us of three 
great evils — irksomeness, vice, and poverty.'* 

Leve ft quod bene fertur onus (Lat.) Ovid. — "That load 
becomes light, which is cheerfully borne." — If the spirits 
are buoyant, they diminish in a great degree the weight 
of suffering. 

Levia perpessi sumus 

Si flenda patimur (Lat.) Seneca. — " We have suffered but 
lightly, if we have suffered that which we should only 
weep for." — We have been so deeply injured that not 
our tears but our acts must speak for us. 

Levis est dolor qui capere concilium potest (Lat.) Seneca. — 
" That grief is light which can take counsel." — On ex- 
cessive grief all advice is thrown away. 

Leviusfit patientia 

Quicquid corrigere est nefas (Lat.) Horace. — "Patience 
makes that more tolerable, which it is impossible to 
prevent or remove." — In the homely language of our 
proverb—" What can't be cured, must be endured." 

solet timere quiproprius timet (Lat.) Seneca. — "He 

fears less who fears more nearly." — Our apprehensions 
in general diminish with the approach of the object. 

Le vrai merite ne depend point du temps ni de la mode (Fr. 
prov.) — a True merit depends not on the time or on the 
fashion." — It avails itself not of modes or opinions, but 
rests securely on its intrinsic strength. 
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Le vrai moyen d'etre trompi, Jest de se croire plus Jin que Us 
autre* (Fr.) Rochepoucault.— " The sure mode of being 
deceived, is to believe ourselves to be more cunning than 
the rest of the world." 

Lex et regio (Lat.)—" Law and region," i.e. the custom of a 
country. 

neminem cogit ad impossibilia (Lat. law. maxim.) — " The 

law compels no man to impossibilities." — Thus the con- 
dition or a bond to go to Vienna or Constantinople in 
a few hours would be void from its impossibility. 

— non scripta (Lat.) — " The common law of England." 

scripta (Lat.) — " The statute law of this country." — 

The former, though not originally set down in writing, is 
paramount to all modern enactments, in clearness, 
brevity, and authority. 

talionis (Lat.) — "The law of retaliation." — The law of 

requital in kind — as alluded to in the Scriptures of " an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth," &c. 

terra (Lat.)—' 4 The law of the land."— Taken generally 

in contradistinction to the civil law, or code of Justinian. 

Vhypocrisie est un hommage que le vice rend a la vertu (Fr.) 
Rochefoucault. — " Hypocrisy is a homage which vice 
renders to virtue." — Vicious men put on a mask, as 
being ashamed of appearing to the world in the features 
of their own consciousness. 

Libertas (Lat) — "Liberty." — Motto of the Irish Baron 
Carbery. 

et natale solum (Lat.) — "Liberty and my native soil." 

— This was the motto, which, when assumed by a new- 
made Irish peer, gave birth to the rhyming line of Swift, 
44 Fine words, I wonder where he stole 'em." 

est potestas faciundi id quod jure liceat (Lat.) Cicero. 

— " Liberty consists in the power of doing that which is 
permitted by the law." — This is certainly a just definition. 
There cannot be rational freedom, where there are arbi- 
trary restraints. 

ultima mundi 

Quo steterit ferienda loco £Lat.) Lucan. — " The remaining 
liberty of the world, in that precise place, was to be 
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smitten and destroyed. 1 ' — This is toe sentiment attributed 
by the poet to Caesar. It has been used in many a sub- 
sequent struggle for freedom, which, it has been said, " if 
there subdued, could never revive." Factions, however, 
are temporary, but principles are everlasting. • 

Liberie toute ent&re (Fr.) — " Liberty complete." — Motto of 
the Irish Earl of Lanesborough. 

Licet superbus ambules pecuniae 

Fortuna non mutat genus (Lat.) Horace. — "Though you 
strut proud of your money, yet fortune has not changed 
your birth." — Addressed to a wealthy upstart. 

Licuit semper que Ucebit 

Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis (Lat.) — "It has been, and 

ever will be, lawful to attack vice, sparing at the same 

time the individual." — Or, as thus translated, 

14 The best and rarest mode of advice 

Should spare the person, though it brands the rice." 

Burton's AnaL of Mdanthrtku 

Lima labor ac mora (Lat.) — "The labour and delay of the 
file." — The slow process of polishing a literary production. 
This is a process now nearly forgotten. "Most men 
write now," Lord Orford says, u as if they expected that 
their works should live no more than a month." 

LHmagination gallope, leiugement ne va que le pas (Fr.) — 
"The imagination gallops, the judgment only goes a foot- 
pace." — The former anticipates the conclusion, which the 
latter awaits in sober leisure. 

LHndustrie des hommes s'epuise a briguer Us charges; U ne 
leur en reste plus pour en remplir Us devoirs (Fr.) 
D'Alembebt. — "The industry of men is now so far 
exhausted in canvassing for places, that none is left for 
fulfilling the duties of them." — This maxim is so self- 
evident with respect to the majority of courtiers, that 
we apprehend it may pass without a comment. 

Lingua mali pars pessima servi (Lat.) Juvbkal. — "The 
tongue is the worst part of a bad servant." — Their 
calumny surpasses all their other faults. 

Litera scripta manet (Lat.) — " The written letter remains," 
— Words may pass away and be forgotten, but that 
which is committed to writing will remain as evidence. 
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Littera non erubescunt (Lat.) — " Letters do not blush." — One 
need not be ashamed in writing. 

Littus ama, altum alii teneant (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Do you 
keep close to the shore, let others venture on the deep." 
— Consult your own safety, and let others indulge in the 
spirit of adventure. 

Livre rouge (Fr.) — "The red book." — The increased and 
increasing history of places and pensions. 

Locum tenens (Lat.) — "One who holds the place of another." 
— A deputy ; a substitute. 

Locus sigilli (Lat.) — " The place of the seal." — Denoted by 
L.S. on all diplomatic papers. 

Loda il mare, e tienti a terra (It.) — u Praise the sea, but keep 
on land." 

Von esp&re de vieillir, et Von craint la vieUlesse: c'est a dire, 
on aime la vie, et on fuit la mort (Fr.) La Bruyebe. — 
" We hope to get old, and vet are afraid of age : — in 
other words, we are in love with life, and wish to fly from 
the thoughts of mortality." 

Longa est injuria, longas 

Ambages (Lat.) Virgil. — " The account of this injury is 

rather long, and the particulars tedious." — Used as an 

apology in recounting one's own wrongs. 

Longum iter est per pracepta, breve et efficax per exempla 
(Lat.) Seneca. — " Even the wisest counsels make their 
way but slowly: the effect of good example is more 
summary and effectual." 

Louer les princes des vertus qu'ils n'ont pas, c*est leur dire 
impunement des injures (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — u To 
praise princes for virtues which they have not, is to 
reproach them with impunity." 

Loyal devoir (Fr.) — " Loyal duty." — Motto of Lord Car- 
teret. 

je serai durant ma vie (Fr.) — "I shall be loyal during 

my life." — Motto of Lord Stourt. 

Loyaute m 'oblige (Fr.) — " Loyalty binds me." — Motto of the 
Duke of Ancaster. 
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Loyauti n'a honte (Fr.) — " Loyalty has no shame." — Motto 
of the Duke of Newcastle. 

Luat in corpore,qui non habet in are (Law Lat.) — "Who 
cannot pay with money, must pay with his body." 

Lubricum lingua non facile in pcenam est trahendum (Lot. 
law maxim.) — " A light expression (or, as it is familiarly 
called, * a slip of the tongue') is not easily punishable." — 
Words of heat, as to call a man rogue, knave, &c. will 
bear no action at law, unless they are specifically applied, 
as — in such an affair — to a certain person, &c. 

Lucina sine concubitu (Lat.) — " Child-birth from a woman 
who has had no intercourse with man." — The possibility 
of such an occurrence was at one time stoutly but 
absurdly maintained. The phrase is now used only in a 
ludicrous sense, to mark the birth of a child, unprefaced 
by the rites of matrimony. 

Lucri bonus odor ex re qualibet (Lat.) — "The smell of gain 
is good, from whatever it proceeds." — This was the 
answer of Vespasian to his son Titus, when the latter 
reproached him with having laid a tax on urine. 

Lucus h non lucendo (Lat.) — The word lucus, a grove, is 
derived from lucere, to shine, because the rays of the 
sun are supposed rarely to penetrate through its foliage. 
The phrase is generally used to mark an absurd or dis- 
cordant etymology. 

Ludere cum sacris (Lat.) — " To trifle with sacred things." — 
To jest profanely on consecrated matters. 

Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 

Et certain praesens vix habet horajidem (Lat.) Ovid. — "The 
powers above seem to sport with human affairs, so that 
we can scarcely be assured of the hour which is passing." 

Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque (Lat.) Catullus. — "Weep all 
ye Venuses and Cupids." — Mourn all ye loves and graces. 
This quotation is generally used in an ironical sense. 

Vune des marques de la m4diocriti de V esprit est de toujours 
conter (Fr.) La Bbutebe. — " One of the marks of me- 
diocrity of understanding, is to be fond of telling long 
stories." 

Ai>#mi> atftvnt, yvm **** h iwrn (€rr.) — "When the light 
is out every woman is the same." — This probably would 
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not have been quoted, but to trace the lineage of a pro- 
verb. From this comes the French saying, La nuit tous 
Us chats sont gris ; and the English, " Joan is as good as 
my lady in the dark." 

Lupus infabuld (Lat.)—" The wolf in the fable."— Speak of 
the d — 1 and he is not far off. 

pilum mutat nan mentem (Lat. prov.) — " The wolf 

changes his coat, but not his disposition. 1 * — No change 
of appearance can alter that which is radically perverse. 

L 1 usage frequent des finesses est toujours Veffet d'une grande 
incapacity et la marque d'un petit esprit (Fr.) — "The 
frequent use of artifices and cunning is ever the effect of 
incapacity, and the mark of a narrow mind." — A man of 
talent takes in the whole of a business at a single view, 
and proceeds directly to his end ; those in general ad- 
vance circuitously who are not certain either of their 
end, or of their means. 

Lusus animo debent aliquando dart, 

Ad cogitandum meUor ut redeat sibi (Lat.) Ph^dbus. — "The 

mind ought sometimes to be amused, that it may the 

better return to thought, and to itself. 71 

Made virtute (Lat.) Vibgil. — "Proceed in virtue." — In 
general used ironically, as we sneeringly say, " Go on and 
prosper." 

Magister artis ingeniique largitor 

Venter (Lat.) Pehsius. — " The belly is the teacher of arts, 

and the bestower of genius." — Hunger or necessity is 

the mother of invention. 

Magistratus indicat virum (Lat.) — " The magistrate shows 
the man." — Motto of the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Magna charta (Lat.) — "The great charter." — The charter 
of our liberties, obtained from king John by the barons 
of England— -Ann. 1215. 

est Veritas et proevakbit (Lat.) — " The truth is most 



powerful, and will ultimately prevail. 

servitus est magna fortuna (Lat.) Seneca. — "A great 

fortune is a great slavery." — It brings with it many 
peculiar burdens and inconveniences. 
' o 2 
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Magnas inter opes inops (Lat.) Horace. — "Poor in the 
midst of the greatest wealth." — A just description of a 
rich miser. 

Magni est ingenii revocare mentem a sensibus, et cogitationem 
a consuetudine abducere (Lat.) Cicebo, Tusc.Disp. — "It 
is a proof of great talents to be able to recal the mind 
from the senses, and to separate thought from habit/' — 
There is much difficulty in leading men to reason ab- 
stractedly with respect to objects, which have been ren- 
dered familiar by long usage. 

nominis umbra (Lat.) Lucan. — " The shadow of a 

mighty name." — Applied to a man who inherits the name 
or title of a great ancestor, but without any indication of 
greatness in himself. 

— — — refert quibuscum vixeris (Lat. prov.) — " It is matter 
of importance to know with whom you Eve." — This cor- 
responds with the Spanish proverb, "Tell me what com- 
pany you keep, and I will tell you who you are." 

Magno conatu magnas nugas (Lat.) Terence. — " By great 
efforts to obtain great trifles." — To waste much labour 
on inadequate objects. 

Magnos homines virtute metimur non fortuna (Lat.) Corne- 
lius Nepo8. — " We estimate great men by their virtue 
(or valour) and not by their success." — This is unhappily 
the philosophic, but not the worldly, admeasurement. 
Men now look less to the means than to the end, and it 
is the absolute result which, generally speaking, stamps 
the character. 

Magnum est argumentum in utroque fitisse moderatum (Lat.) 
— " It is a great argument in favour of a man, that, when 
placed in different situations, he displayed in each the 
same spirit of moderation." 

— — vectigal parsimonia (Lat.) Cicebo. — "Economy 

is of itself a great revenue." — Many men get rich by 
their savings, rather than by their gams. 

Maintien le droit (Fr.) — " Maintain the right." — The motto 
of Lord Chandos. 

Maison de viUe (Fr.)--"The town -house." — The place where 
municipal justice is distributed (mansion-house). 
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Maitre des hautes ceuvres (Ft.) — "The master of the high 
works." — The hangman. 

basses ceuvres (Ft.) — "The master of the low 



works." — The nightman. 

Major e longinquo reverentia (Lat.) — "Respect is greater 
when coming from a distance." — The persons and objects 
with which we are familiar seldom excite a high degree 
of reverence. No man, it has* been well observed, was 
ever a hero in the view of his valet de chambre. 

farme sitis est quam 

Virtutis ; quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam 
Prcsmia si tollas f (Lat.) Juvenal. — " The thirst of fame is 
greater than that of virtue; for who would embrace 
virtue itself, if you take away its rewards ? " 

h&reditas venit unicuique nostrum a jure et legibus, 

quam a parentibus (Lat.) Cicbbo. — " A greater inherit- 
comes to each of us from our rights and laws, than from 
our parents." — The security which we enjoy from the 
protection of the laws, when well administered, is the 
most valuable possession we derive from our ancestors. 

— — privato visus, dum privatus fait, et omnium consensu 
capax imperii^ nisi imperdsset (Lat.) Tacitus. — " He was 
regarded as greater than a private man whilst he re- 
mained in privacy, and would have been deemed worthy 
of governing if he had never governed." — A political 
maxim of very general application. 

Mala grammatica non vitiat chartam (Lat. law maxim.) — 
" Bad grammar does not vitiate the deed." — An error in 
the language is not to be regarded, if it does not involve 
some ambiguity. 

Ma& cuncta ministrat 

Impetus (Lat.)—-" Anger manages every thing badly." — We 
seldom act rightly when under the dominion of passion. 

Maledicus a maUfico non distat nisi occasione (Lat.) Quin- 
telian. — " An evil sayer differs only from an evil doer 
in the want of opportunity." — The difference is but slight 
between a calumniator and an assassin. 

Malefacere qui vuli nusquam non causam invenit (Lat.) — " He 
who has a mind to do mischief will soon find a pretence." 
o 3 
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Male imperando summum imperium amittitur (Lat.) Sybus. — 
" The greatest empire may be lost by the misrule of its 
governors." — A political maxim, the truth of which has 
been proved in every age and country. 

porta male dUabuntur (Lat.) Plautus. — " Things ill- 
acquired, are as badly expended. 11 — What's got over the 
devil's back, &c. 

verum examinat omnis 

Corruptus judex (Lat.) Hobace. — " A corrupt judge is 
not qualified to inquire into the truth." — This truism is 
often directed against an adversary who is supposed to 
be under undue influence. 

Malim inquietam libertatem quam quietum servitium (Lat.) — 
"I would rather have disturbed liberty than a quiet 
slavery." — The ferment of a free, is preferable to the 
torpor of a despotic government. 

Malo indisertam prudentiam, quam loquacem stultitiam (Lat.) 
Cicero. — " I prefer silent prudence to loquacious folly." 
— That sober sense, which neither wants nor cultivates 
the flowers of speech, is infinitely preferable to all the 
coarse fluency of ignorance. 

mihi male quam moUiter esse (Lat.) Seneca. — " I would 

rather be sick than idle." — The evil of a slight indis- 
position is transient: the mischiefs of idleness, once 
rooted, are incurable. 

mori quamfcedari (Lat.) — " I had rather die than be 

debased." — The motto of the Irish Earl of Athlone and 
of Viscount Kingsland. 

Malorum facinorum ministri quasi exprobantes aspiciuntur 
(Lat.) Tacitus. — "The agents in evil actions are in 
every instance regarded as reproaching the deed." — 
There is a jealousy between the principals and the agents 
on such occasions, which is productive, and that in a 
very early stage, of mutual contempt and distrust. 

Malum in se (Lat.)— "A thing evil in itself." — Malum pro- 
hibitum. — " A thing evil because forbidden." — To illus- 
trate the legal distinction between those two species of 
evil, it is only necessary to observe that murder is " an 
evil in itself." — The exportation of wool, commonly 
called " owling," was not punishable as an evil until it 
was prohibited by the law. 
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Malum malo proximum (Lat. prov.) — " Misfortunes are close 
to one another." — A misfortune seldom comes alone. 



nascens facile opprimitur, inveteratum ft robustius 

(Lat.) Cicbbo. — "An evil at its birth is easily crushed, 
but it grows and strengthens by endurance." 

■vas non frangitur (Lat. prov.) — "A bad vessel is 
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seldom broken." — Things which are held most cheaply, 
are in general the most secured from danger. 

(La) mana cuerda no hace todo lo que dire la lengua loca 
(Sp.) — "The wise hand does not all that the foolish 
tongue says." 

Mandamus (Law Lat.) — " We order." — A writ which issues 
out of the Queen's Bench, sent to a corporation, com- 
manding them to restore or admit a person to an 
office, &c. 

Manet altd mente repostum (Lat.) Virgil. — "It remains 
deeply fixed in the mind." — This phrase, by which the 
poet describes the inveterate resentment of Juno, is 
now frequently used to denote a long embosomed sense 
of injury. 

Mantbus pedibusque (Lat.) — " With hands and feet." — It was 
a struggle mantbus pedibusque, or, as we should express 
it in English, "with tooth and nail." 

Manu forte (Lat.) — "With a brave arm." — Motto of the 
Scotch Baron Reay. 

Manus hcec inimica tyrannis (Lat.) — " This hand is hostile 
to tyrants." — The motto of Lord Carysfort. 

justa nardus (Lat.) — " The just hand is as precious 

ointment." — The motto of the Irish Viscount Maynard. 

manum fricat (Lat. prov.) — " One hand rubs the 



other." — Applied to two persons who gratify the vanity, 
or forward the views of each other by mutual adulation. 
The sense is much the same as that of the homely Eng- 
lish proverb, " Do you tickle me, and I'll tickle you." 

Marchandise qui plait est a demi vendue (Ft. prov.) — " The 
goods which please are already half-sold." — We have a 
corresponding proverb in English, " Please the eye and 
pick tne purse." 
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Marie ton fits quand tu voudras, mais tafiUe quand tu pourras 
(Fr. prov.) — " Marry your son when you will, and your 
daughter when you can." — Get rid of the latter pre- 
carious charge as soon as possible. 

Marque' du bon coin (Fr.) — " Marked with a good stamp." 
— Possessed of superior qualities. 

Mars gravior sub pace latet (Lat.) Claudia*. — U A severer 
war lurks under the show of peace." 

Mas barato he o comprado que o pedido (Sp.) — " What is 
bought, is cheaper than a gift." 

vale punado de natural, que almozada de sciencia (Sp.) 

— "A handful of common sense is worth a bushel of 
learning." 

veen quatro ojos que no dos (Sp.) — " Four eyes see 

more than two." 

Mater familids (Lat.) — "The mother of a family." 

Materiam superabat opus (Lat) Ovid. — " The workmanship 
surpassed the materials." — This applies either to (Treat 
genius employed on a slight subject, or to that mecha- 
nical ingenuity which, when employed upon, can heighten 
the value even of the most precious materials. 

Mature fias senex (Lat.) Cicero. — "May you early prove 
an old man." — May you learn the wisdom of age long 
before you are depressed with its infirmities. 

Mauvaise honte (Fr.) — " False shame." — Excessive bashful- 
ness or timidity. 

Maxima illecebra est peccandi impunitatis spes (Lat.) Cicbbo. 
— " The greatest excitement to guilt is the hope of sin- 
ning with impunity." — In order to deter men from crimes 
it is not so necessary that the punishment should be 
severe, as that it should be certain. 

Maximus in minimis (Lat.) — "Very great in very little 
things." — A studious attention to petty objects is the 
sure sign of a narrow mind. When Cardinal Chigi told 
another member of the corps diplomatique that the same 
pen had served him for three years, he was instantly and 
properly set down as a man whose mind was not framed 
for any enlarged or liberal discussion. 
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Mechant ouvrier y jamais ne trouvera bons outils (Fr.) — " A 
bad workman always quarrels with his tools." 

Medio tutissimus ibis (Lat.) Ovid. — " You will advance most 
safely in the middle." — To consult your safety, you should 
through life avoid all extremes. 

Mediocra firma (Lat.) — " The middle station is the safest." 
— Motto of the Irish Viscount Grimston. 

Mediocribus esse poetis 

Non dii, non homines, non concessere columnce (Lat.) Horace. 
" Mediocrity is not allowed to poets, either by the gods, 
or men, or the pillars which sustain the booksellers' 
shops."— By this whimsical periphrase the poet means 
simply to say, that mediocrity, which in other pursuits is 
respectable, in that of poetry is generally disregarded. 

M«y* &tfZXs» t piy* »a*av (Gr.) — "A great book is a great 
evil." — This is a charge which your voluminous authors 
are perpetually shifting to the shoulders of their neigh- 
bours. 

Meglia e un megro accordo, che un grassa sentenza (It. prov.) 
— "A lean assent is better -than a fat sentence." — A 
simple grant of the favour requested, is better than an 
eloquent refusal. 

MtXtrv r« «•*» (Gr.) — " Care and industry do every thing." 
— This was the saying of Periander, one of the seven 
sages of Greece. To unceasing industry nothing is im- 
practicable, that is not physically impossible. 

Mel in ore, verba lactis, 

Fel in corde y fraus infactis (Lat.) 

" Honey in his month, words of milk, 
Gall in his heart, and fraud in his acta." 

These are monkish rhymes, in which a mischievous hypo- 
crite is not ill-described. 

Melius est cavere semper quam patiri semel (Lat. prov.) — " It 
is better to be always on our guard, than to suffer once." 
— A life of caution is overpaid by the avoidance of one 
serious misfortune. 



non tangere clamo (Lat.) Horace. — * 4 1 cry out, it is 

better not to touch me." — This is the language of the 
satirist, who has his quiver full of defence. 
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Memento mori (Lat.) — " Remember death/* — He is a mere 
memento mori — he serves for nothing but to remind us of 
our mortality. 

Meminerunt omnia amantes (Lat.) Ovid. — " Lovers remem- 
ber every thing." — Nothing escapes their view or recol- 
lection. 

Memorabilia (Lat.) — "Things to be remembered." — Mat- 
ters deserving of record. 

Memorid in aternd (Lat.) — "In eternal remembrance." — 
Motto of the Irisn Viscount Tracey. 

Mendici, mimi> balatrones (Lat.) Horace. — "Beggars, players, 
and varlets," of every description. — A crowd or group 
of contemptible persons. 

Mene salis placidi vultum, fluctusque quietos 

Ignorare jubes f mene hide confdere monstro t (Lat.) Virgil. 
— " Do you desire that I should not distrust the appear- 
ance of the placid sea, and of the waves which are now 
quiet ? Do you wish that I should confide in such a 
monster?" — Do you think that I am not on my guard 
against those deceitful appearances, which are the sure 
forerunners of danger ? 

Miw ecuh ha. (Gr.) — " Sing, goddess, the anger." — The first 
words of Homer's " Iliad," which are^ sometimes quoted 
to ridicule the affectation of scholarship. 

Mens conscia recti (Lat.) — " A mind conscious of rectitude." 
— Motto of the Irish Viscount Ashbrook and of Lord 
Macartney. 

— invicta manet (Lat.)— "The mind remains uncon- 
quered." — The body may sink under its sufferings, but 
tlie mind of a brave man will hold itself aloof, and de- 
spise the afflictions of adversity, and even the aggrava- 
tions of torture. 

Mensque pati durum sustinet cegra nihil (Lat.) Ovtd. — " The 
sick mind cannot bear any thing which is harsh." — The 
mind of affliction is so sensitive, as to shrink from the 
slightest touch of offence. 

Mens sana in corpore sano (Lat.) Horace. — " A sound mind 
in a healthy body." — The first and best wish which can 
present itself to a rational mind. 
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Mens sibi conscia recti (Lat.) Hobace. — " A mind which is 
conscious to itself of rectitude." — The best support under 
suffering, and the best armour against calumny. 

Mensuraqtte juris 

Vis erat (Lat.) Lucan.— r" And power was the only measure 
of right." — This well describes a state of anarchy, where 
every man feels that what he can do he may do. 

Mente captus (Lat.) — " An idiot." • 

Meo sum pauper in cere (Lat.) Horace. — " I am poor, but 
only in debt to myself." — If I have abridged my own 
comforts, my consolation is that I owe nothing to others. 

Mercantia che piace I mezzo venduta (It.) — " Fine goods are 
half sold." 

Meum et tuum (Lat,) — " Mine and yours." — It is a question 
of meum et tuum — the dispute is respecting the distinct 
rights of property. 

Mens mihi, suus cuique earns (Lat.) Piautus. — " Mine is dear 
to me, and dear is his to every man." — Every one has 
his own prepossessions and predilections. 

Mezzo termine (It.) — "A middle line or middle course of 
conduct." 

Mieux vaut un once de fortune qu'une livre de sagesse (Fr.) 
— " Better an ounce of fortune than a pound of wisdom." 

" tiens" que deux "tu V auras" (Fr. prov.) — 

" One ' take this ' is better than two ' thou shalt have.' " 
— This saying cannot be better explained than by our 
own proverb, "A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush." 

Mihi curafuturi (Lat.)— "My care is for the future life." — 
Motto of the Irish Baron Ongley. 

Mi*/>* *po<p*ffn lm rev *fk\m xetxZf (Gr.) — "To do evil a 
slight pretence will serve." 

pro KTOp*W ]£ra r6o (Heb.)— "If a word is worth one 
dollar, silence is worth two." 

Mille hominum species et rerum discolor usus 

Velle suum cuique est nee voto vivitur uno (Lat.) Pbrsius.-— 
" There are a thousand descriptions of men ; and their 
sense of things is various : each has his own inclination, 
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and the wishes of all cannot be the same." — Providence 
has ordained this diversity ; were the choice of every 
individual the same, our contests must be perpetual. 

Minor est quam servus, dominus qui servos timet (Lai;, prov.) 
— "That master is lower than a servant, who is in dread 
of his servants." 

Minus in parvos fortuna furit % 

Leviusque ferit kviora Deus (Lat.) Seneca. — " The rage of 
fortune is less directed against the humble, and Provi- 
dence strikes more lightly on the low." — Those of humble 
condition are exempt from the violent reverses which 
frequently afflict then* superiors. 

Minuti 

Semper et infirma est animi exiguique voluptas 

Ultio (Lat.) Juvenal. — "Revenge is always the pleasure 
of a little, weak, and narrow mind." — No man of an 
enlarged understanding indulges in so dark a passion. 

Minutiae (Lat.) — "Trifles." — To enter into minutiae — to dis- 
cuss the most minute and trifling parts of the business. 

Mirabile dictu (Lat.)— " Wonderful to tell." 

Miramur ex intervallo fallentia (Lat.) — " We admire at a 
distance the things that deceive us." — Our sight is apt to 
misrepresent remote objects, but the deception vanishes 
on a nearer approach. 

Mirantur taciti, et dubio pro fulmine pendent (Lat.) Stattus. 
— " They stand in silent astonishment, and wait for the 
fall of the yet doubtful thunderbolt." — Used to describe 
a general apprehension and consternation. 

Mirum (Lat.)— " Wonderful." 

Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem (Lat.) Horace. — "Mix 
short follies with wise counsels." — Let your moments 
of dissipation bear no proportion to those of sober re- 
flection. 

Miser a est magni custodia census (Lat.) Juvenal. — "The 
care of a large estate is an unpleasant thing." — Even 
wealth itself brings with it its cares and inconveniences. 



servitus ubi jus est aut vaqum aut incognitum (Lat. 

law maxim.) — " The servitude is there miserable, where 
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the law is either vague or unknown." — In every good 
government, the laws should be precisely defined and 
generally promulgated. 

Miseris succurrere disco (Lat.) Vibgh* — " I learn to relieve 
the wretched," — having borne myself the scourge of 
affliction. 

Miser am pacem vel hello bene mutari (Lat.) Tacitus-—" A 
peace may be so wretched as not to be ill exchanged for 
for war." 

Miserrima fortuna est qua inimico caret (Lat.) — "That is a 
most wretched fortune which is without an enemy." — 
His condition must be low indeed who possesses not any- 
thing for which he can be envied. 

Miserum est aliorum incumbere fama (Lat.) Juvenal. — " It 
is a wretched thing to live on the fame of others." — 
Nothing can be more pitiable than authors, who, without' 
proper resources, assume a borrowed splendour from the 
talents of others. 

Mit den Alien soil man rathschlagen, und mit den Jungen 
fechten (Ger.) — "Consult with the old and fence with 
the young." 

Mit der Zeit nehmen alle Laster ab t nut Geiz und Liige nehmen 
zu (Ger.) — " In time all other vices decrease, while avarice 
and lying increase." 

Mittimus (Law Lat. ) — " We send." — The writ by which a 
magistrate commits an offender to prison. 

Mobilitate viget^et vires acquirit eundo (Lat.) Vibgil. — "It 
flourishes in its quickness of motion, and gains new 
strength in its progress." — The poet speaks of fame or 
common report, which gathers strength as it proceeds, 
and swells, like the snowball, as it rolls along. 

Moderata durant (Lat.) Seneca. — " Moderate things last 
or continue." — Power, health, and faculties are exhausted 
by excess. 

Modeste tamen et circumspecto judicio de tantis viris pronun- 
ciandum est, ne quod plerisque accidit, damnent qua non 
intelHgunt (Lat.) QuiNnuAX. — - " We should speak 
modestly and with a circumspect judgment of such great 
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men, lest we should fall into the fault of many, who con- 
demn that which they do not understand." — This is often 
used in reprobation of a shallow class of politicians, who, 
not being able to sound the depths of statesmen, condemn 
their measures, merely because they cannot fathom either' 
their ends or means. 

Modestice fama neque summis mortalibus spernenda est (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — "Fame, modestly courted, is not to be despised 
by the highest characters/ 1 — They will not descend to 
low means in its pursuit, but, when fairly earned, it must 
be considered a most gratifying attainment. 

Modb me Thetns, modb ponit Athenis (Lat.) Horace. — " He 
now places me at Thebes, and now at Athens." — This is 
used as a compliment to a great dramatic poet who can 
change his scene, and lose sight of the unities of time 
and place, without diminishing the interest which he has 
once excited. 

Mollia tempora fandi (Lat.) Horace. — "The favourable 
occasions for speaking." — These the poet intimates are 
to be sought for with great men. That request may 
succeed at one time, which at another may be considered 
as an importunity. 

Molliter manus imposuit (Lat. law term.) — " He but gently 
laid hands." — This phrase is used in a defence set up 
against an action or indictment for an assault. u He 
but gently laid hands " on the prosecutor, for the pur- 
pose of expelling him, as he had a right to do, from the 
premises. 

Momento mare vertitur, 

Eodem die vhi lusertmt, navigia sorbentur (Lat.) Jvyesajl. — 
44 In a moment the sea is convulsed, and on the same 
day vessels are swallowed up where they lately sported 
on the waves." — This is not confined in its application to 
the perils of the sea. It is equally applicable to the 
general vicissitude of human affairs. 

Moniti meliori sequamur (Lat.) Virgil. — " Being admonished, 
let us follow better things." — Having had the lessons of 
experience, let our future prudence attest their effects. 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cut lumen ademption 
(Lat.) Virgil. — " A horrid monster, gross and shape- 
less, and who had lost his sight." — This is the description 
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given by Virgil of the giant Polyphemus, when his one 
eye had been bored out by Ulysses. — It is sometimes 
applied to an absurd proposition, conceived in ignorance, 
and brought forth by presumption. 

Mont depitU (Fr.) — A loan establishment at Paris. 

Moribus antiquis stat Roma (Lat.) — " Rome stands by her 
ancient morals." — She has preserved her stability by 
refusing to give way to innovation. 

Mors omnibus communis (Lat.) — u Death is common to all 
men." 

— solafatetur, 

Quantula sint hominum corpuscula (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Death 
alone confesses how weak and feeble is the body of man." 
— It rests with death to show the weakness of ambition, 
and the inanity of pride. 

— ultima linea rerum est (Lat.) Hobace. — " Death is the 
last boundary of human affairs." — The speculations of 
wealth and ambition are all bounded by the grave. • 

Mortuo leoni et lepores insultant (Lat.) — " Even hares can 
insult a dead lion." — The mightiest of the dead may be 
insulted by the weakest of the living. 

Mos pro lege (Lat. law maxim.) — " Custom for law." — Long- 
established usage, as in the case of a fixed modus for 
tithes, shall stand in the place of law. 

Mot du guet (Fr.) — "A watch word." 

Mots d'usage (Fr.) — "Words of usage." — Phrases in 
common use. 

Moveo et propiHor (Lat.) — " I rise and am appeased." — 
Motto of the Irish Baron Welles. 

Movet cornicula risum 

F'urtivis nudata coloribus (Lat.) Horace. — "The crow, 
when stript of her borrowed plumes, provokes our 
laughter." — No object is more ridiculous than the 
plagiarist, when deprived of his stolen ornaments. 

(Lai) Muger del ciego, para quien se afeytat (Sp.) — "For 
whom does the blind man's wife paint herself?" 
p 2 
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Mugitus labyrinthi (Lat.) — "The beUowingof the labyrinth.'* 
— This was a favourite topic with the Koman poetasters. 
— It is therefore put for any commonplace topic of 
ordinary poets or writers. 

Muito sabe a zaposa, mas mais quern a toma (Sp.) — " The 
fox is knowing, but more so he that catches him." 

Mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 

In vento, et rapidd scribere oportet aqud (Lat.) Catullus. — 
" Whatever a woman says to an eager lover should be 
written in the winds, or in the rapid stream." — Her 
declarations are so mutable, and so fleeting in their 
nature, as to be unworthy of record or remembrance. 

■ qutB sola cogitat, male cogitat (Lat. prov.) — "A 

woman, when thinking by herself, is always thinking of 
mischief." — One of the commonplace railleries directed 
against the sex. 

Multa cadunt inter calicem supremaque labra (Lat.) Labk- 
Biu8. — " Many things fall between the cup and the lip.** 
* — Disappointment will interfere between us and our 
nearest expectations. 



dies, variusque labor mutabilis <bv% 



Rettulit in melius : multos alterna revisens 

Lusit, et in solido rursus Fortuna locavit (Lat.) Vihgil. — 
" Time, and the changeful labour of ages, have restored 
many things j and Fortune, after many capricious altera- 
tions, has again placed them upon solid ground." — This 
alludes to the mutations to which kingdoms and empires 
are subject, and expresses a. hope, consolingly used in 
revolutionary times, that matters will in the end be 
brought to rest upon a solid foundation. 

docet fames (Lat. prov.) — " Hunger teaches many 



things." — -Necessity is the mother of invention. 



-ferunt anni veniuntes commoda secum; 



Multa recedentes adimunt (Lat.) Horace. — "The coming 
years bring many advantages with them ; when retreat- 
ing, they take away as many." — There is a tide in the 
affairs of men. what we gain by the influx, we miser- 
ably lose by the reflux, of tnat tide. 

*' The blessings flowing in from life's fall tide, 
Down with oar ebb of life decreasing glide.** 
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Multa gemens (Lat.) — " Mourning deeply." — He complied, 
multa gemens— -with every expression of grief. 

— — petentibus desunt multa (Lat.) Horace. — "Those 
who covet many things, are in want of many." — Our 
wants are limited or extended, in proportion with our 
desires. 

r 

■ renascentur qua jam cecidere (Lat.) Horace. — 

" Many things shall revive which have fallen into decay. " 
— Taste and fashion are ever reverting and fluctuating. 

Multi 

Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato : 

llle crvcem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— " Many men have committed the same crimes with a 
very different result. One may ascend a throne by that 
act, for which another mounts the scaffold. 71 

"Thns sins alike, unlike rewards are found, 

And whilst this villain 's hang'd, the other 's crown'd." 

Multis ille bonis flebilis oeddit, 

NuUiflebilior quam mihi (Lat.) Horace.— : " He died lamented 

by many good men, but by none more lamented than 

by me." 



— pardsse divitias non finis miseriarum fuit, sed mu~ 
tatio. Non est in rebus vitium sed in animo (Lat.) Seneca. 
— " To have acquired riches is, with many, not to put 
an end to, but to change the nature of, their misery. 
The fault, however, is not in the riches, but in the mind." 
— Wealth is very properly compared to manure ; both 
are useless when in the heap, and both are thrown away 
upon an unkindly soil. 

terribilis, caveto multos (Lat.) Aubof. — " If thou art 



terrible to many, then beware of many." 

Multi te oderint, si teipsum ames (Lat.) — " Many will hate 
you if you love yourself."— Self-love, when strongly 
manifested, is of all things the most disgusting. 

MuUorum manibus grande levator onus (Lat*) — "Many hands 
make light work." 

Multos ingratos invenimus, plures facimus (Lat.) — "We find 
many ungrateful men, and we make more." — Ingratitude 
is but too frequent, yet it is sometimes provoked by the 
arrogance of the benefactor, 
p 3 
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Multos in 8umma pericula mitrit 

Venturi timor ipse mali (Lat.) Lucan. — " The mere appre- 
hension of a coming evil has put many into a situation 
of the utmost danger." — Our alarms frequently lead us 
into perils more fearful even than those which we first 
apprehended. 

qui conflictari adversis videantur, beatos; ac plerosque 

quanquam magnos per opes, miserrimos; si iili gravem 
fortunam constanter tolerant, hi prosper d inconsulte utantur 
(Lat.) Tacitus. — "There are many who appear to 
encounter with adversity, who are happy ; whilst some, 
in the midst of riches, are miserable : all depends on the 
fortitude with which the former bear the pressure, and 
on the unadvised manner in which the latter employ 
their wealth.*' 

Multum abludit imago (Lat.) Horace. — " The picture is by 
no means like." — You perhaps intended a likeness, but 
multum abludit imago— you have given a caricature, not 
a resemblance. 

in parvo (Lat.) — " Much in little." — A great deal 



- said in a few words. A compendium of knowledge. 

Mundus universus exercet histrioniam (Lat.) Peteonius Ab- 

biter. — "All the world practises the art of acting.* 1 

"All the world '• a stage." 

vult decipi (Lat. prov.) — " The world utill be de- 



ceived (ergb decipiatur), therefore let her be so.** 

Munus ApoUine dignum (Lat.) Horace. — "An offering 
worthy of Apollo." — Spoken of an excellent poem. 

Murus ameus conscientia sana (Lat.) — "A sound conscience 
is a brazen wall of defence." — Motto of Earl Scar- 
borough. 

Mus in pice (Lat. prov.)—" A mouse in a pitch barrel." — 
Applied to a man who is always perplexing himself in 
useless disquisitions and inquiries. 

Mutatd formd interimitur propi substantia rex (Lat. law 
maxim.)— "The form being changed, the substance of 
the thing is destroyed." — Thus, if trees are improperly 
cut down, and laid as beams in a house, their nature is 
so far altered, that they cannot be seized in that shape ; 
but the owner is to bring his action for the damage. 
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Mutare vel Hmere sperno (Lat.) — "I scorn to change or 
fear.' 1 -- The motto of the Duke of Beaufort. 

Mutatis mutandis (Law Lat.) — u After making the necessary 
changes." — Thus, what was law for A. and B. shall apply 
to C. and D., only altering terms according to circum- 
stances. 

Mutato nomine de te 

Fabula narrator (Lat.) Horace. — " Change but the name, 
the tale is told of you." — You smile at the satire whilst 
you suppose it levelled at another ; yet, if the name were 
altered, you would find it reach to " your own business 
and bosom." 



Nam dives fieri qui troft, 

Et citb vult fieri (Lat.) Juvenal. — "He who desires to 
become rich wishes that desire to be soon accomplished." 
— There is a natural alliance between avarice and 
rapacity. 

— ego ilium periisse duco, cui quidem perUt pudor (Lat.) 
Plautus. — " I regard that man as lost, who has lost his 
sense of shame." 

— — genus etproavos et qua nonfecimus ipsi 

Vix ea nostra voco (Lat.) Ovid. — "For birth and ancestry, 
and that which we have not ourselves achieved, we can 
scarcely call our own." — The man who prides himself, 
not on his personal conduct, but on a long line of an- 
cestry, has been ludicrously, but justly, compared to 
the potatoe-plant, the best part of which is under 

* ground. 

projucundis aptissima qucsque dabunt dii. 

Charior est iUis homo quam sibi (Lat.) Juvenal. — " For the 
gods, instead of what is most pleasing, will give what is 
most proper. Man is more dear to them, than he is to 
himself." 

Namque inscitia est, 

Adversum stimulum calces (Lat.) Terence. — " It is consum- 
mate ignorance to struggle against the spun" — It is 
absurd to make a strong resistance to supsnor force, 
or, in the language of Scripture, "to kick against the 
pricks." 
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Nam ecelu8 intra se taciturn qui cogitat uUwn 

Facti crimen habet (Lat.) Juvenal. — " For he who silently 
intends a crime, has all the guilt of the deed." — There 
are cases in which to resolve upon, and to commit, a 
guilty act are equal in point of criminality. 

— vitUs nemo sine nascitur, optimus Me est 
Qui minimis urgetur (Lat.) Horace. — " For no man being 
born without faults, the best is he who has the fewest." 

Natura beads 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti (Lat.) Claudiak. — 

" Nature has granted to all to be happy, if we did but 

know how to use her benefits." 

- ipsd valere, et mentis viribus excitari, et quasi quodam 



divino spiritu afflari (Lat.) Cicero. — " To be strong from 
nature ; to be excited by the powers of the mind ; and 
to be inspired, as it were, by a divine spirit." — Such is 
the definition of genius, given by this great orator. 

Naturalia non sunt turpia (Lat.) — " Natural things are not 
shameful." 

Natura to fece, et poi ruppa la stampa (It.) Abiosto. — 
"Nature, after making him, broke the mould." — This 
eulogy has all the extravagance of the Italian schooL It 
imports of the subject, what no man can predict, that 
future time shall never see his equal. 

paucis contenta (Lat.) — "Nature is content with 



little." 



/ quam te colimus inviti quoque (Lat.) Srneca. — "Oh! 

Nature, how we worship thee, however unwilling." — 
How potent are thy dictates, and how resistless are thy 
laws! 

Naturam expeUas furcd, tamen usque recurret (Lat.) Hoba.ce. 

— " You may turn nature out of doors with violence, but 

she will still return." — Nature will continue to plead 

and enforce her rights, in despite of every temporary 

restraint. 

" Strive to expel strong nature, 'tis in vain, 
With doable force she will return again." 

Ne cede malis, 

Sed contra audentior ito (Lat.) Vibgil.— " Do not yield to 

misfortunes, but advance to meet them with greater 

fortitude." 
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Ne cede malis (Lat.) — "Do not yield to misfortunes.** — 
Motto of Earl Albemarle. 

Nee cupias nee metuas (Lat.) — " Neither desire nor fear.'* — 
Motto of Lord Dover, and of Earl Hardwicke. 

— dens intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Nor let a god interfere, unless the difficulty be worthy 
of such an intervention." — The poet is advising play- 
wrights : Do not introduce an extraordinary or super- 
natural appearance, unless on an occasion of the highest 
importance. 

Necesse est cum insanientitmsfurere, nisi relinqueris solus (Lat.) 
Petbonius. — " It is necessary to be mad with the insane, 
unless you would be left quite alone.** — Even the wise 
man will bend and accomodate himself in some degree 
to the follies and prejudices of those around him, in order 
to avoid the reproach of singularity. 

facere sumption, qui quaiit lucrum (Lat.) Plautu*. 
— " It is necessary that he who looks for gain, should 
incur expense.** — No profit in common life can be made, 
without a previous risk and expenditure. 

■ in immensum exeat cupiditas quce naturalem modum 
transiliit (Lat.) Skxeca. — "When once ambition has 
passed its natural bounds, its progress is sure to be 
immense.** — It is so with avarice, which the word cupi- 
ditas may imply, and indeed with the whole train of evil 
passions. When the first restraints are got over, their 
further progress mocks all calculation. 

■ ut mulios timeat, quern mulH timent (Lat.) Stbus. 
— " He that is feared by many, must be in fear of many.** 
— The tyrant who governs others by terror, has cause to 
be himself the most terrified. 

Necessitas non habet legem (Lat. law maxim.) — " Necessity 
has no law.** — Any man may justify, for instance, the 
pulling down the house of another, if it be done to 
prevent the spreading of a dangerous fire. 

Nee lex est aquior ulla y 

Quam necis artificem arte perire sua (Lat.) Ovid. — "Nor 
is there any law more just, than that the contriver of 
destruction should perish by his own arts.** — It is grati- 
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lying to man, and seems the peculiar dispensation of 
God, when the malignant authors of mischief are them- 
selves the victims of their own contrivances. 

Nee lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
" The shame is not in having sported, but in not having 
broken off the sport." — The levities of youth are pardon- 
able, but, if not discontinued in time, they form the 
strongest reproach to maturity and age. 

" Once to be wfld is not a foul disgrace. 
The blame is to pursue the frantic race." 

— male notus eques (Lat.) — " A horseman (or patrician) well 
known." — The motto of the Irish Viscount SouthwelL 

— me pudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quod nesciam (Lat.) 
Cickbo. — "I am not ashamed, as some men are, to 
confess my ignorance of that which I do not know.*' 

— - placidd contentiut quiete est (Lat.) — "Nor is he con- 
tented with soft repose."— Motto of the Earl of Peter- 
borough. 

— pluribus impar (Lat.) — " Not an unequal match for 
numbers." — This was the vain-glorious motto adopted 
by Louis XIV. when he formed his chimerical project of 
universal empire. 

— prece nee pretio (Lat.) — " Neither by bribe nor 
entreaty." — Motto of the Irish Viscount Bateman. 

— aucerere nee spemere Jionorem (LaO — "Neither to 
seek nor despise honours." — Motto of Viscount Boling- 
broke. 

— quite gentium sine armis, nee arma sine stipendiis, nee 
stipendia sine tributis (Lat.) Tacitus. — "The tranquillity 
of nations is not to be preserved without arms, troops 
cannot be maintained without pay, and their pay cannot 
be made good without taxes." 

— satis est pulchra esse poemata dulcia sunto (Lat.) 
Horace. — " It is not enough that poetry should be so 
finished as to satisfy the judgment ; it should appeal to 
our feelings and imagination." — The following, though in 
rhyme, is rather an unpoetical translation : — 

" Tis not enough that poems barely please 
The Jn Igment— they the son! should also seize." 
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Nec scire fas est omnia (Lat.) Horace. — "It is not per- 
mitted to know all things." — This approaches to the 
maxim of the English poet : 

" One science only can one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit" 

semper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus (Lat.) — " The 

arrow will not always hit the object which it threatens." 
— The best aims are often fruitless. 

sibi sed toto genitum se credere mundo (Lat.) Lugan. — 

" To think that he was born, not for himself, but for the 
world." — This is the rare character of an enlarged and 
philosophic mind. 

temere nec timide (Lat.) — " Neither rashly nor fearfully." 

— The motto of Earl Darlington, and of the Irish Viscount 
Bulkeley. 

tibi quid liceat, sed quidfecisse decebit 

OccurraU mentemque domat respectus honesti (Lat.) Cl audi an. 
— " Do not consider what you may do, but what it will 
become you to have done, and let the sense of honour 
subdue your mind." — This is a most admirable epitome 
of ethics. If men were to look, not to the extent of their 
power, but to that mode of conduct which will bear re- 
flection, the great would be more respected, and the 
powerless more happy. 

timeo, nec sperno (Lat.) — u I neither fear nor despise." 

Motto of the Irish Viscount Boyne. 

Ne cut de te plusquam tibi credos (Lat.) — " Do not believe 
any man more than yourself when he speaks of vou." — 
When a man flatters you, you should correct his asser- 
tions by your own consciousness. 

Nec verbum verbo curabis redder e, fdus 

Interpres (Lat.) Horace. — "Nor should the translator aim 
at rendering the original word for word." — In this ser- 
vility of translation the spirit of the original will certainly 
evaporate. 

vixit male qui natus moriensque fefellit (Lat.) Horace. — 

" Nor has he spent his life badly who has passed it from 
his birth to his burial in privacy."— The man is fortunate 
who escapes completely from the cares of public life. 
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Nefas nocere vel malo fratri puta (Lat.) Seneca. — " Yoa 
should esteem it a crime to hurt, even a bad brother." — 
Tou should enlighten, admonish, and, if possible, reform 
him, but abstain from injury or violence. This maxim 
should in a great degree govern our conduct towards all 
our fellow-men. 

Negatas artifex sequi voces (Lat.) Pebsius. — " He attempts 
to express himself in a language which nature has denied 
him/ 

Nem. con. — Abbreviation for nemine contradicente. 

Nem, diss. — Abbreviation for nemine dissentiente. — "No 
person opposing or disagreeing." — These two phrases 
are in fact synonimous. The latter, however, is exclu- 
sively used in the House of Peers. 

Neminem id agere, ut ex alterius prozdetur nescitid (Lat.) 
Cicero. — "No man should so act as to take advantage 
of another's folly." — This is a precept, which those 
must admire in theory who outrage in practice. 

Nemo allegans suam turpitudinem audiendus est (Lat. law 
maxim.) — " No man alleging his own baseness is to be 
heard." — The evidence or spies, informers, and of everv 
man who does not come into court with clean hands, is 
to be listened to with- distrust. 

bis punitur pro eodem delicto (Lat. law maxim.) — " No 

man can be twice punished for the same crime." 

— in sese tentat descendere. Nemo ! (Lat.) Pebsius.— 
"What! no man attempts to descend into his own 
bosom," and examine his faults. — We are too much 
busied in looking into those of others. 

— me impunl lacessit (Lat.) — "No man provokes me 
with impunity." — The motto of the Order of the 
Thistle, to the rough nature of which plant it has refer- 
ence. 

— mortalium omnibus horis sapit (Lat.) Pmny. — "No 
man is wise at all times." — This phrase, so frequently 
employed, enforces a serious truth, that the wisest of 
mankind have their lapses of indiscretion. 

— punitur pro alieno delicto (Lat. law maxim.) — " No 
man is to be punished for the crime of another." — It is 
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to be observed, that this is a law, and not a state, maxim. 
The people in every state are punished for the sins of 
those who administer the government. 

Nemorepenth fait turpissimus (Lat.) Juvenal. — '-No man 
ever became in an instant most base." — The progress 
from virtue towards vice is so gradual and insensible, 
that it is almost impossible to suppose an instantaneous 
transition from one to the other. 

— sine vitiis nascitur, optimus iUe est 

Qui minimis urgetur. — (Lat.) Horace. See Nam vitiis nemo. 

— solus sapit (Lat.) Plautus. — " No man is wise alone." 
— No man should be so confident in his own opinion as 
to reject all advice. 

Ne plus ultra (Lat.) — " Nothing more beyond." — He was 
arrived at his ne plus ultra. His utmost efforts could 
not carry him any further. 

Nipour la digestion (Ft.) La Brutere. — "Born merely for 
the purpose of digestion." — A man who comes into life 
merely to enjoy what are called its good things, without 
rendering any service to the community. 

Ne puero gladium (Lat. prov.) — u Do nott rust a boy with a 
sword." — Do not commit a strong measure into inconsi- 
derate hands. 

Neque ccecum ducem neque amentem consultorem (hat. from 
Abistophanes.) — " Do not take either a blind guide, 
or a weak adviser." — The former is not more dangerous 
than the latter. 

— culpa neque lauda teipsum (Lat.) — " Neither blame nor 
applaud thyself." — The latter, in conversation, is a silly 
egotism, and the former is most frequently to be traced 
to an affectation as absurd. 

■ extra necessitates belli prcecipuum odium gero (Lat.) — 
" I bear no particular hatred beyond the necessity of 
war." — I feel no resentment beyond that which is jus- 
tified by the occasion. 

'fcemina, amissd pudicitid, alia abnuerit (Lat.) Tacitus. 
— " When a woman has lost her chastity, she will not 
shrink from any other crime*"*— It has been remarked in 
Q 
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all ages, that when a woman has abandoned that prime 
virtue of her sex, the avenues of her mind are open to 
every temptation, and every vice. 

Neque mala vel bona quae vulgus putet (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
" Things are neither good nor bad, as they appear to the 
judgment, of the multitude." 

— semper arcum tendit Apollo (Lat.) — " Nor does Apollo 
always bend his bow." — This phrase is generally used as 
an apology for those, who, being engaged in grave pur- 
suits, indulge themselves in occasional relaxation; but 
sometimes, m a different sense, that men of talent who 
were supposed to be under the special protection of 
Apollo, do not at all times reach by their exertion to the 
level of their usual merits. 

yipn *b KD"of> 1inD -nnD KTW (Chald.)— "OthouNa- 
zarite, go about, go about, and do not come near the 
vineyard." — A warning to avoid temptation. 

Nequicquam sapit qui sibi non sapit (Lat. J — " He is wise to 
no purpose, who is not wise to himself." 

Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat (Lat.) 
Cicero. — " Let him not presume to utter any falsehood, 
but be bold to promulgate every truth." — In this brief 
direction are comprised the principal duties of the his- 
torian. 

— quid nimis (Lat.) Terence. — " Do not take too much of 
any thing," or pursue an object too far (too much is as 
good as nothing.) 

— remettezpas a demain ce que vous pouvez /aire aujourd'hui 
(Fr. prov.) — " Do not defer until to-morrow, that which 
you have it in your power to do to-day." 

Nervis alienis mobili lignum (Lat.) — " A puppet moved by 
wires in the hands of others/ 1 — Applied to politicians of 
a certain class, whose motions are dictated, and whose 
proceedings are regulated, by persons unseen, or by what 
is called an interior cabinet. 

Nescia mens hominumfati sortisque futuraz, 

Et servare modum, rebus sublata secundis (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" The mind of man is ignorant of fate and future destiny, 
or of keeping within due bounds when elated by pros- 
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peritv." — The rich and great in their proudest career 
should remember the vicissitudes of fortune, and be 
humble. 

Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine cunctos 

Ducit et immemores non sinit esse sui (Lat.) Ovid. — "I know 
not by what sweetness our native soil still attracts all, 
and implants itself in our recollection." — Neither time 
nor distance can eradicate* the attachment which every 
man feels for the spot which gave him birth. 

^— quid curtm semper abest rei (Lat.) Horace. — "Some- 
thing is always wanting to our imperfect fortune." — Our 
desires are never fully gratified. 

Nescit vox missa reverti (Lat.) Horace. — " The word which 
has once escaped can never be recalled." — We should 
be careful of what we say. The impression made by an 
indiscreet word is scarcely ever to be erased. 

Ne scuticd dignum horribili sectere fiagello (Lat.) Horace. — 
"Do not pursue him who deserves a slight whip, with 
the weightier scourge." — The advice is to the satirist, 
whose severities should ever be proportioned to the 
offence. 

Nessuno nasce maestro (It.) — " Nobody is born a master." 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam (Lat.) — " Let not the shoemaker go 
beyond his last." — These were the words of Apelles to a 
Crispin who properly found fault with an ill-painted 
slipper in one of his pictures, but, ascending to other 
parts, betrayed the grossest ignorance. No man should 
pass his opinion in a province of art where he is with- 
out a qualification. 

— tentes autperfice (Lat.) — "Attempt not, or accomplish." 
— Motto of the Irish Marquis of Downshire. 

— vilefano (Lat.) — "Bring nothing base to the temple." — 
Motto of the Earl of Westmoreland. 

— vile velis (Lat.) — " Incline to nothing base." — Motto of 
Lord Abergavenny. 

Neuetn Freunde und altera Hause t ist nicht viel zu trauen (Ger.) 
— "Trust not too much in a new friend and an old 
"house." 

d2 
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Neutiquam officium liberi esse hominis puto 

Cum is nihil promereat, postulare id gratia apponi sibi (Lat.) 
Terence. — "A man of liberal sentiments will not stoop 
to ask that as favour, which he cannot claim as a reward." 

Niente piu tosto se secca che lagrime (It.) — u Nothing dries 
so quickly as tears." 

Nihil agendo male agere discimus (Lat.) — "fiy doing nothing 
we learn to do ill." 

— cupientium nudus castrapeto (Lat.) Hob ace. — "Naked 
I repair to the camp of those who desire nothing." — 
Though not rich, I am not dissatisfied, because I have 
limited my desires. 

r— dictum auod non dictum prius (Lat.) — " Nothing can 
> now be said, which has not been said before." 

est ah omni parte beatum (Lat.) Horace. — " Nothing 

is blessed, or perfect on every side." — There is no state 
or condition of life without its disadvantages. — Nothing 
human is or can be perfect. 

est aptius ad delectationem lectoris, quam temporum 

varietates, fortunmque vicissitudines (Lat.) Cicero. — 
" Nothing is more calculated to entertain a reader, than 
the variety of times, and the vicissitudes of fortune." — 
In the perusal either of history or romance, the pleasure 
of the reader arises chiefly from variety and contrast. 

— est tarn utile,, quod in transitu prosit (Lat.) Seneca. — 
"No book can be so good, as to be profitable when 
negligently read." 

est tarn volucre quam maledictum ; nihil facilius emittitur, 

nihil citius excipitur, nihil latius dissipatur (Lat.) Cicero. 
— " Nothing is so swift in its progress as calumny ; no- 
thing is more readily received, and nothing can be more 
widely spread abroad." — Or, as our poet has it : 
" On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly." 

magis consentaneum esU quam ut iisdem modis res dissol- 

vatur, quibus constituitur (Lat. law maxim.) — " Nothing 
is more equitable, than that every thing should be dis- 
solved by the same means as it was first constituted." — 
A deed under hand and seal can only be released by a 
similar deed. An obligation in writing cannot be dis- 
charged by a verbal agreement. 
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Nihil potest rex quam quod de jure potest (Lat. law maxim.) 
— "The king can do nothing but what he can do by 
law." — He cannot, for instance, order a man to prison 
without the writs and processes of law. 

scriptum miraculi causd (Lat.) Tacitus. — "Nothing 

composed for the sake of exhibiting prodigies, or exciting 
wonder." — Applied to a history which narrates simple 
facts in plain terms. 

tarn absurdum, quod non dictum sit ab aliquo philoso- 

phorum (Lat.) Cicero. — "There is not any thing so 
absurd as not to have been said at some time by some 
philosopher." — This is sometimes applied in a literal 
sense, in ridicule of an antagonist. The original meaning 
of the author was different; the extent of his assertion 
being only this, that philosophers who first invented, 
and afterwards reasoned upon particular systems, were 
frequently driven to absurdities m their defence. 

Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum (Lat.) Lucan. 
— "Thinking that nothing was done, if any thing re- 
remained to do." — This is the character of a man of 
talent and enterprise. He never sits down indolently 
contented with half measures. 

Nil admirari prope est res una, Numici, 

Solaque, qua possit facere et servare beatum (Lat.) Horace. 
— " Not to be lost in idle admiration (of men or things) 
is the only sure means of making and of preserving 
happiness." — Or, as thus translated by Francis, 

" Not to admire, Is of all means the best, 
The only means to make and keep ns blest** 

agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit (Lat.) Horace. — 

"That example does 'nothing which in removing one 
difficulty introduces another." — That arbitration is of 
no avail, which leaves behind it as great a difficulty as 
it found in the first instance. 

■ conscire sibi, nulla paUescere culpa (Lat.) Horace. — 
" To be conscious of no guilt, and to turn pale at no 
charge." — The latter is the strongest proof of a .pure 
mind, and unsullied conscience. 

debet (Lat. law term.) — " He owes nothing." — The 

usual plea in an action of debt. 
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Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro (Lat.) 
Horace. — " We should not despair of anything, Teucer 
being our guide, and we marching under his auspices.' 1 
— A compliment often applied to the talents and good 
fortune of a popular general, or leader. 

— — dicit (Lat. law term.) — " He says nothing." — This 
plea intimates a failure in the defendant, in not putting 
in his answer to the plaintiff's declaration. 

— dictufcedum visuque hcec limina tangat, 

Intra qua puer est (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Let nothing foul, 
either to the eye or the ear, be seen within those doors 
which enclose a boy." — Nothing indecent or criminal 
should be mentioned within the early and eager hearing 
of children. " Little pitchers have large ears." 

ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico (Lat.) Horace. — 

" Whilst in sound mind I should never deem anything 
preferable to a pleasant friend." 

j enim prodest, quod Usdere non possit idem (Lat.) Ovn>. 

— " Nothing can be of advantage which is not also con- 
vertible to purposes of injury." — This broad maxim 
applies to every kind of physical and moral agency. 
Thus, fire, which is so necessary, may be rendered most 
mischievous ; and that eloquence, which sometimes saves 
the innocent, may be made the instrument of rescuing 
the guilty. 

erit ulterius, quod nostris moribus addat 

Posteritas; eadem cupient facientque minor es y 

Omne in proecipiti vitium stetit (Lat.) Juvenal. — " There 
remains nothing farther, which posterity can add to our 
manners. Our successors may desire and act the same 
thing, but every vice is at present at its height." — This 
is the complaint of every century, since a picture of 
national manners was first drawn. The inventive genius 
of each succeeding age has continued, however, to mock 
the prediction. 

falsi audeat, nil veri non audeat dicere (Lat.) Cicero. 

— " That he should not dare to tell a falsehood, or to 
leave a truth untold." — This is the brief but just cha- 
racter of an honest historian. 

habet infelix paupertas durius in se 

1 luam quod ridicuhs homines facit (Lat.) Juvenal. — " The 
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greatest hardship of poverty is, that it tends to make 

men ridiculous." 

•* Want is the scorn of ev'ry wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule." 

Nil intra' est oleam, nil extra est in nuce duri (Lat.) Horace. 
— " If this be not true, u There is no kernel in the olive, 
nor has the nut any shell." — There is no trusting even 
to physical evidence. 

oriturum alias, nil ortum talefatentes (Lat.) Horace. 

— u Confessing that nothing of the same kind had 
arisen, or was likely to arise in future times." — Ad- 
mitting the existence of an unique — a thing not to be 
equalled. 

proprium due as, quod mutarier potest (Lat.) Syrtjs. — 

" Never deem that your own which can be transferred." 
All worldly possessions are precarious, but philosophy 
and virtue we may call our own. 

similius insano quam ebrius (Lat. prov.) — " Nothing 

is more like a madman than a man who is drunk." — 
Insanity and ebriety produce effects so similar, that the 
principal distinction between them lies in the con- 
tinuance of the former. 

sine magno 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus (Lat.) Horace. — " In this life, 
nothing is given to men without great labour." — No 
man can achieve the possession of fame, wealth, or 
influence, without incessant pains and application to his 
object. 

tarn difficile quod non solertia vincat (Lat. prov.) — 

"Nothing is so difficult, but that by diligence and 
practice it may be overcome." 

Ni run ni V autre (Fr.) — u Neither the one nor the other." 

Nimia iUcec licentia 

Profecto evadet in aliquod magnum malum (Lat.) Terence. — 
" This excessive licentiousness will most certainly termi- 
nate in some mischief of magnitude." — This is a maxim 
orten resorted to in political discussions. That licen- 
tiousness is mischievous no man will dispute ; but, in 
contending parties, there are few who can draw the line 
exactly between the improper licence and the fair 
freedom of discussion. 
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Nimirum insanus paucis videatur, to quod 

Maxima pars hominum morbo jactatur eadem (Lat.) Hobacs. 
— " He appears mad indeed but to a few, because the 
majority is infected with the same disease." — Thus 
imitated, 

" When all are mad— all are alike opprest : 
Who can discern one madman from the rest: 

Nimium altercando Veritas amittatur (Lat. prov.) — "In 
excessive altercation truth is lost." — In protracted dis- 
putes, men forget both themselves and the subject. 

' risds pretium est siprobitatis impendio constat (Lat.) 
Quintilian. — " That laughter costs too much, which 
is purchased by the sacrifice of decency or propriety." 

Nimius in veritate, et similittidinis quam ptdchritudinis aman- 
tior (Lat.) Quintilian. — " Too exact, and rather 
studious of similitude than of beauty." — In the fine 
arts, even nature may be too closely copied. None 
seem to be more aware of this maxim than the portrait 
painters who are fashionable and successful. 

Nisi dominus frustrh (Lat.) — " Unless the Lord be with 
you, all your efforts are in vain." — This, which is the 
motto of the city of Edinburgh, has been thus whim- 
sically translated : — " You can do nothing here unless 
you are a lord ! " 

prius (Law Lat.]) — " Unless before." — A judicial writ 

by which the sheriff is to bring a jury to Westminster- 
hall on a certain day, "unless before" that day the 
lords justices of the sovereign go into his county to take 
assizes. They there dispose of the cause, and thus save 
expense and trouble to the parties, jury, and witnesses. 

Nitimur in veiitum semper, cupimusque negata (Lat.) Ovn>. — 
" We always struggle for the things which are forbidden, 
and covet those denied to us." 

ay mejor espejo % que el amigo viejo (Sp.) — " The best 

mirror is an old friend." 

No se acuerda la suegra, que fuenuera (Sp.) — "The mother- 
in-law does not remember she was once a daughter-in- 
law." 

Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Vir- 
tue is the only and true nobility." — The pride of birth, 
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and the sound of titles, disappear before the intrinsic 
dignity of virtue. 

Nobilitatis virtus non stemma character (Lat.) — " Virtue, 
not pedigree, should characterise nobility.'* — The motto 
of Earl Grosvenor. 

Nobis non licet esse tarn disertis 

Qui musas colimus severiores (Lat.) Martial. — " We who 
cultivate the muses of a graver spirit, cannot indulge 
ourselves in such licence or extravagance." — The nature 
of our pursuit is such as to exclude those licentious 
freedoms. 

Nocet differre paratis (Lat.) — " Those who are prepared, 
should never delay." — When your preparations are 
complete, it is injudicious to grant a further time to your 
adversary. 

empta dolore voluntas (Lat.) Horace. — u That plea- 
sure is injurious, which is bought at the price of pain." — 
We should carefully look to the perils which await upon 
certain enjoyments. 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurnd (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
" Be these your studies by day and by night." — Let 
those objects be never out of your contemplation. 

Noli me tangere (Lat.) — "Do not touch me." — A name 
given to a very tender complaint in the nose ; or, ironi- 
cally, to a person who is over-sensitive. 

Nolens volens. — " Willingly or not." 

Nolle prosequi (Law Lat.) — " To be unwilling to proceed." — 
This is used in law when a plaintiff, having commenced 
an action, declines to proceed therein. It is also 
entered by the Queen's Attorney-General, to stay any 
further proceedings in certain cases. 

Nolo episcopari (Lat.) — "I do not wish to be made a 
bishop." — This a phrase of form put into the mouth of 
the person appointed to this hijjh office. It is now 
applied ironically to those who affectedly disclaim that 
which is the secret and sole object of their ambition. 

Nom de guerre (Ft.) — "A war-name." — An assumed or 
traveller title. — Your " captain" is excellent as a nom 
de guerre. 
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Krcww ira wiry* «nrvK im a am niro (Chaid.) 

— " Go down a step in taking a wife, but go up a step 
when choosing a friend." — You may marry somewhat 
beneath your own rank, but cultivate the friendship of 
those who are above you. 

Non amo te Zabidi, nee possum dicere quare ; 

Hoc solum scio, non amo te Zabidi (Lat.) Martial. — " I do 
on tlove you, I cannot assign a reason: but this I know, 
that I do not love you." — Such an unaccountable pre- 
judice finds its way, at times, into every human breast. 
The epigram has been thus pleasantly translated : — 

" I do not love you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
Bat this I know full well, 
I do not love you, Dr. Fell" 

ampliter sed munditer convivium ; plus salts quam 

sumptwt (Lat.) Cornelius Nepos. — " The entertainment 
was more neat than ample ; there was more of relish 
than of cost." 

assumpsit (Law Lat.) — " He did not assume," or take 

to himself. A plea in personal actions, when the de- 
fendant denies that any promise was made. 

benh conveniunt, nee in una sede morantur 

Majestas et amor (Lat.) Ovid. — " Dignity and love do not 
blend well, or continue long together."- 1 -- Where one of 
the parties is greatly superior to the other, there cannot 
be found that energy of passion which is reciprocally 
felt when the situations are more on an equality. 

Nonchalance (Fr.) — " Carelessness." 

Non compos mentis (Lat.) — " Not of sound mind." — In a 
delirium of lunacy. 

conscire sibi (Lat.) — " Conscious of no fault." — Motto 

of the Earl of Winchelsea. 

constat (Law Lat.) — " It does not appear." — It is not 

before the court in evidence. 

cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum (Lat.) 

Horace. — " It does not happen to every man to go to 
Corinth." — It is not to be supposed, that all men can 
possess the same opportunities, or recur to the same 
sources of information. 
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None (Lat.) nona, nine — in convents or cloisters the ninth 
hour of the day, or 3 o'clock p.m. 

Non eadem est cetas, non mens (Lat.) Horace. — " I am not 
now of the same age, or disposition as I was formerly. 1 ' 
I am not inclined to engage actively io the contest for 
which I feel myself disqualified. 

ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenquam, 

Nulla venenato est litera mista joco (Lat.) Ovtd. — " I have 
not attacked any one with biting verse, nor does any 

r>isoned jest lurk beneath in what I have written." — 
always meant to be rather playful than satirical. 

ego ventosce venor suffragia plebis (Lat.) Horace. — " I 

do not hunt for, or court the votes of the light and 
veering rabble." 

enim gazce, neque consularis 

Summovet lictor miseros tumultus 

Mentis, et euros laqueata circum 

Tecta volantes (Lat.) Horace. — " It is not in the power of 
wealth, or of the consul's lictor (i. e. of any of the 
appendages of greatness) to subdue the conflicts of a 
wretched mind, or to remove the cares which hover 
about the fretted dome." — The last image has been thus 
beautifully rendered by Mr. Hastings : — 

" Where care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths 
Round the gay ceiling flies." 

enim tarn auctoritatis in disputando, quam rationis 

momenta qucerenda sunt (Lat.) Cicebo. — " In every dis- 
putation, we should hope more from the moments of 
reason than from the weight of authorities." 

— equidem invideo, miror magis (Lat.) Virgil. — " In fact 
I do not envy, yet still I wonder how it has come to 
pass." 

est ad astra mollis a terris via (Lat.) Seneca. — "There 

is no easy way from the earth to the stars." — It is not 
by common efforts that men can attain to immortality. 

Non est factum (Law Lat.) — "It is untrue." 

est fumus absque igne (Lat. prov.) — " There is no 

smoke without fire." — No rumour without some founda- 
tion. 
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Non est inventus (Lat. law term.) — " He has not been 
found." — The return made by the sheriff when the 
defendant ia not to be found in his bailiwick. — It is 
sometimes used, in the way of pleasantry, to mark a 
sudden disappearance. 

estjocus esse malignum (Lat.) Horagb. — " There is no 

joke in being malignant. 7 ' — Some men seem to mistake 
asperity for humour ; yet they are things almost incom- 
patible. 

est vivere, sed valere vita (Lat.) Mabtial. — " Life is not 

life, but with the enjoyment of health." — The invalid 
can scarcely be said to live, when the faculties, either of 
the mind or body, are seriously impaired. 

— exercitus, neque thesauri, pratsidia regni sunt, verum 
amid (Lat.) Sallust. — " The safety of a kingdom does 
not depend so much upon its armies, or its treasures, as 
on its alliances." — The tranquillity of a nation, like that 
of an individual, is best secured by cultivating the good- 
will of its neighbours. 

ex quovis lignofit Mercurius (Lat. prov.)— " You cannot 

cut a Mercury from every block of wood." Not every- 
body is fit for an artist, &c. 

— Jidatevi al alchemista povvero, o al medico ammalato 
(It. prov.) — " Do not trust to a poor alchymist, or a 
sick physician." — Do not take the advice of those who 
have not been able to act properly for themselves. 

— Jumum ex fulgore sed ex fumo dare lucem (Lat.) 
Horace. — " Not to bring smoke from light, but out of 
darkness to produce splendour." — This is the difference, 
as stated by the satirist, between a bad poet and a good 
one. The former exhausts himself in the glare of his 
opening, and loses himself in smoke. The latter pro- 
ceeds from a more modest opening to disclose all the 
radiance of poesy. 

" He strikes out light from smoke, not smoke from light, 
New scenes of wonder opening to the sight." 

generant aquilce columbas (Lat.) — " Eagles do not 

bring forth pigeons." — Motto of Lord Rodney. 

hcec infcedera (Lat.) Virgil.—" Not into such leagues 

or alliances as these." 
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Non id videndum, conjugum ut bonis bona 

At ut ingenium congruat et mores moribus ; 

Probitas, pudorque virgini dos optima est (Lat.) Tbbbbcb. — 
u In marriage the relative proportion of property is not 
so much to be considered, as the union or mind and 
the identity of manner and disposition. Chastity and 
modesty form the best portion which a virgin can bring 
to her husband." 

ignara mali miseris succurrere disco (Lat.) Vibgel. — 

"Not being myself a stranger to suffering, I have 
learned to relieve the calamities of others." — The school 
of misfortune is (with a few exceptions) the only one 
which can endue the mind with sympathy. 

ille pro charis amicis 

Aut patrid timidus perire (Lat.) Horace. — " He dares for 
his country or his friends to die." — This is a flower fre- 
quently strewn over the tomb \>f a hero. 

in/eriora secutus (Lat.) — " Not having followed mean 

pursuits." — Motto of Lord Montford. 

■ licet in hello bispeccare (Lat.) — " It is not permitted in 



war to err twice." — At other games a blot may be got 
over, but at this most dangerous game a mistake is 
generally to be considered as irretrievable. 

liquet (Law Lat.) — " It is not clear." 



magnipendis quia contigit (Lat.) Hobace. — "You do 

not value it highly, because it came accidentally." — The 
windfalls of fortune are less valued than' the usufruct of 
our own industry. 

— missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo (Lat.) Hobacb. 
— " Like a leech, which does not quit the skin until it is 
full of blood." — Used to mark a pertinacious claimant 
or applicant, who cannot be induced to retire until he 
has obtained his purpose. 

multa, sed multum (Lat. prov.) — " Not many, but 

much." — Little and good. 

nobis solum (Lat.) — "Not merely for ourselves." — 

Motto of the Irish Baron Eardley. 

nobis solum, sed toto mundo nati (Lat.) — "Not born for 

ourselves alone, but for the whole world." — Motto of 
the Irish Baron Bokeby. 
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Non numero Jubc judicantur sed pondere (Lat.) Cicero. — 
" These things are not judged of by their number, but 
by their weight." — He is speaking of actions useful to 
the state, one of which may, from intrinsic circum- 
stances, outvalue and outweigh a host of others. 

nunc agitur de vectigalibus, non de sociorum injuriis : 

libertas et anima nostra in dubio est (Lat ) Cicero. — 
" The question is not now respecting our revenues, or 
the injuries done to our allies : our liberties and lives 
are all at stake. 11 

obstante (Lat.)—" Notwithstanding." — A phrase used 

in patents to intimate a dispensing power. 

omne molitor quazjluit unda videt (Lat.) — "The miller 

does not see everything that floats by his mill." — 
Metaphorically — the statesman does not notice all the 
minor circumstances which may either forward or em- 
barrass his most favourite measures. 

omnia possumus omnes (Lat.) Virgil. — " We cannot 

all of us do every thing." — The human faculties are 
generally confined to a narrow line of operaation. 

omnis error stultitia est dicenda (Lat.) — " Every error 

is not to be called a folly." — Fatuity is not to be inferred 
from a single circumstance of mistake. 

posse bene geri rempublicam multorum imperiis (Lat.) 

Cornelius Nepos. — " A commonwealth cannot be well 
conducted under the command of many. 

propter vitam faciunt patrimonia quidam, 

Sed vitio cceci propter patrimonia vivitnt (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
" Some men do not get estates for the purpose of en- 
joying life, but, blinded with error, they live only for 
their estates." — They are so besotted, as to mistake the 
means for the end. 

— quis sed quid (Lat.) — " Not who, but what." 

quo, sed quomodo (Lat.) — " Not by whom, but in what 

manner" (the business is done). — Motto of Earl 
Suffolk. 

— — revertar inultus (Lat.) — "I will not return unre- 
venged." — Motto of the Irish Earl of Lisburne. 
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Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto (Lat.) 
Horace. — "It is not enough that poetry should be 
decorated ; it should also be interesting." 

scribit tile, cujus carmina nemo legit (Lat.) Mabtial. — 

" That man does not write, whose verses no man reads." 
— They are as much unknown as if they had been in 
embryo. 

— sibi sed patrice (Lat.)^" Not for himself, but for his 
country." — Motto of Earl Romney. 

sibi sed toto gentium se credere mundo (Lat.) Lucan of 

Cato. — ** Believing himself to be born not for himself, 
but for the whole word ; " or thus, more freely trans- 
lated :— 

" Born not to serve himself, his gen'rons plan 
Takes in the universe, nor ends in man.'* 

— si male nunc et olim sic erit (Lat.) Horace. — " If 
matters go on badly at present, they may take a better 
turn hereafter." — One of the usual phrases of encourage- 
ment under misfortune. 

— — sum qualis eram (Lat.) Horace. — "I am not now 
what I once have been." — I feel the natural decay of my 
vigour and of my faculties. 

tarn portas intrare patentes 

Quam fregisse juvat : nee tampatiente colono 

Arvapremi, quam si ferro popuktur et igni: 

Concessd pudet ire via (Lat.) Lucan. — " The conqueror is 
not so much pleased by entering into open gates as by 
forcing his way. He desires not the fields to be culti- 
vated by the patient husbandman ; he would have them 
depopulated by fire and sword. It would be his shame 
to go by a way already granted to his passage." — This 
is the angry language of the poet, animadverting on the 
conduct of Caesar. In modern history this conduct has 
been too often realised. 

te, sed nummos (Lat.) — " Not thy person, but thy 

money." 

Ronumque prematur in annum (Lat.) Horace. — " Let your 
piece be kept nine years." — This is a precept, with 
which our dramatic poets are too much " pressed by 
hunger and request of friends" to afford their com- 
pliance. 

R 2 
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Non ut diu vivamus curandum est, sed ut satis (Lat.) Sewbca. 
— " Our care should be not so much to live long, as 
to have lived enough." — The proper estimate of 
human life is to be taken, not from the years through 
which it was protracted, but from the good actions by 
which it was distinguished. 

— vender la pelle del or so inanzi che sia preso (It.) — "Sell 
not the bear's skin before you have caught him." 

vt, sed seepe cadendo (Lat. J — " Not by force, but by 

often falling." — Every thing is to be effected by inces- 
sant efforts. The idea is taken from drops of water, 
which, unremittingly falling, will hollow out a stone. 

vultw, non color (Lat.) — " There is neither the counte- 
nance nor the colour." — This quotation is differently 
used. It is employed to repel a testimony where there 
is no verisimilitude, or to rebut the imputation of 
writings to an author, which bear not the features of his 
style, or the complexion of his sentiments. 

Nosce teipsum (Lat.) — " Know thyself." — This important 
lesson may be considered in various points of view. A 
wise man will endeavour to form a just estimate of 
his own strength and weakness, of his powers, moral, 
physical, &c, and consider whether they are adequate 
to the end proposed. 

Noscitur ex sociis (Lat. prov.) — " He is known by his com- 
panions." — "Tell me," says the* Spanish proverb, "what 
company you keep, and I'll tell you what you are." 

Nos patriam fagimus, nos dulcia linquimus arva (Lat.) 
ViBGiii. — " We leave our country, we quit our delight- 
ful plains." — We feel all the horrors of migrating from 
our native soil. 

poma natamus (Lat.) — " We apples swim above." — 

We are clever fellows. 

Nosse haze omnia salus est adolescentulis (Lat.) Tebewcb. — 
" It is salutary for young men to be informed of these 
things." 

Nota bene (Lat.) — "Mark well." — Used in referring to 
some remarkable object or circumstance. 
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Notre defiance justifie la tromperie (fautrui (Ft.) Roche- 
foucault. — "Our mistrust justifies the deceit of 
„ . others." — Men are neither happy nor safe, but in mutual 
confidence. 



- mal s'empoisonne 



Du secours qtCon lui donne (Fr. prov.) — " Our disease is 
aggravated by the remedies which are administered." 

Noubliez (Fr.)— " Do not forget.*'— Motto of the Scotch 
Earl Graham. 

Nous aurions souvent konte de nos plus belles actions, si le 
monde voyait tous les motifs qui Us produisent (Fr.) 
Rochefoucault. — " We should often be ashamed of our 
brightest actions, were the world but to see the motives 
by which they were produced." — That this is frequently 
true, must be conceded to those who trace every spring 
of action up to the source of self-love. — It is more 
benign, though it may be less in the spirit of this philo- 
sophy, to accept of the best motives that can be assigned 
for a good action. 

— avons tous assez deforce pour supporter les maux d'autrui 
(Fr.) Rochefoucault. — " We have all of us sufficient 
strength to bear the misfortunes of others." — A sneer 
is of course meant at the selfish and unfeeling part of 
mankind. 

— desirerions pen de choses avec ardeur, si nous con- 
naissions parfaitement ce que nous desirous (Ft.) Roche- 
foucault. — " We should wish for few things with 
eagerness, if we perfectly knew the nature of that which 
was the object of our desire." 

— - ne savons ce que c*est que bonheur ou malheur absolu 
(Fr.) Rousseau. — " We do not know what is absolutely 
good or bad fortune." — The condition of life is mixed. 
The highest have their sufferings, and the lowest their 
consolations. 

ne trouvons guere de gens de bon sens que ceux qui sont 

de notre avis (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — "We seldom find 
any persons of good sense, but such as are of our 
opinion." — Our self-love on such occasions induces us to 
pass a favourable judgment. 
a 3 
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Notfi ingeniam muUerum ; 

Nolunt ubi velis, ubi nolis capiunt ultrb (Lat.) Teeexce. — " I 
know the nature of woman. When you are desirous 
they are unwilling ; when you are disinclined, they come 
forward of their own accord." — One of the common- 
place satires on the caprices of the female sex. 

Novos amicos dum paras, veteres cole (Lat.) Hermes. — 
" Whilst you seek new friendships, take care to cultivate 
the old." — Do not lose sight of old attachments, for the 
sake of making new connections. 

Nudum pactum (Lat.) — " A naked agreement." — A promise 
unconfirmed by any written obligation. 

Nugoz canoras (Lat.) — " Melodious trifles." — Mere sing- 
song without meaning. 

Nugis addere pondus (Lat.) — "To give weight to trifles." 
— To lend a consequence to matters of slight moment. 

NuUa aconita bibuntur 

Fictilibus (Lat.) — " No wolfsbane is drunk out of earthen- 
ware." — The danger of poison is reserved for those who 
drink out of vessels of plate. 

— — dies sine lined (Lat.) — "No day without aline" 
(without having worked something.) — An adage of the 
painter Apelles. 



• est sincera voluptas, 



SolUcitumque aliquid Icetis advenit (Lat.) Ovid. — " No joy 
comes unmixed, and something of anxiety intervenes 
with every pleasure." 

'falsa doctrina est qua non pertnisceat aliquid veritatis 



(Lat.) — " There is no doctrine so false, but that it may 
be intermixed with some truth." — Even amidst the wild 
follies of the Koran there are some few precept* 
which would not disgrace the purity of the Christian 
code. 



-fere causa est, in qua nonfoemina litem 



Moverit (Lat.) Juvenal.—-" There are few disputes in life, 
which may not, on tracing, be found to originate with a 
woman." — We pretend to command, but in fact are 
often mere instruments in the hands of the weaker sex. 
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Nulla fides regni sociis, omnisque potestas 

Impatiens consortia erit (Lat.) Lucas. — u There will be no 
common faith between those who share in power, and 
each man will be jealous of his associate. 11 — This is a 
strong description of the jealous and distracted councils 
of a nation, on the eve of ruin. 



pallescere culpa (Lat.) Horace. — u Not to turn pale 

on any imputation of guilt. 11 — This is frequently used 
as a motto to a declaration of conscious innocence. 

• requla sine exceptione (Lat.) — "No rule without an 



exception." 

Nulli jactantius mcerent, quam qui maxime hetantur (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — "None mourn with more affectation of 
sorrow than those who are inwardly rejoiced." — Those 
who assume sorrow, or affect grief, in general overact 
the reality. 



■ negabimuSi nulli differemus 



Justitiam (Lat.) — "We shall not refuse or postpone the 
justice which is due to any man." — This emphatic phrase 
is in magna charta — the " great charter" of our rights. 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Not being hound to swear or speak according to the 
dictates of any master."— This quotation is fairly used 
by a writer professing to give, and using only, his own 
free, honest, and independent opinions. 

Nullum est jam dictum, quod non dictum prius (Lat.) 
Terence. — " Nothing can be now said, which has 
not been said before." — This line, which is very often 
quoted, is not to be taken in a sense absolutely 
literal. The meaning is that, in these latter days, it 
is difficult to arrive at novelty. Similar to the Hebrew : 
BTDBTI nnn Knn ?3 PK " There is nothing new under 
the sun." 



est tarn angustum beneficium, quod non bonus interpres 

extendat (Lat.) Seneca. — "There is no benefit so small, 
which a good man will not magnify." 

imperium tutum, nisi benevolentid munitum (Lat.) 



Cornelius Nepos. — " No government is safe, unless it 
be fortified by goodwill." — The strongest powers, when 
they branch into tyranny and oppression, are certain to 
perish from their very roots. 
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Nullum iniquum injure prasumendum est (Lat. law maxim.) — 
44 Nothing unjust is to be presumed in the law." — All 
things are taken to be lawfully done until proof is 
adduced to the contrary. Fraud shall never be intended 
or presumed by the law, unless h be expressly averred. 



• magnum malum quod extremum est (Lat.) Nepos.- 



" That evil can never be great which is the last." — A man 
can undergo almost any suffering under the persuasion 
that it was the last which he should endure. This quo- 
tation is, however, generally employed against the fear 
of death, which terminates all our sufferings. 

numen abest, si sit prudentia (Lat.) Juvknai* — 



44 No protecting power is wanting, if prudence be but 
employed." — It men in general acted with prudence, 
they need not be under the necessity of invoking any 
other aid. 

" No God is absent, where calm prudence dwells." 

— — - tempus occurrit regi (Lat. law maxim.) — 4C No 
time impedes the king." — The rights of the crown are 
indefeasible by any lapse of time. 

Nullus Sommodum capere potest de injuria sua propria fLat. 
law maxim.) — "No man can take advantage or his 
own wrong." — If a lessor and a lessee of lands for 
years join in the cutting down of timber, the lessor shall 
not afterwards punish the lessee for waste, as this would 
be to take advantage of his own wrong. 

tantus quoestus quam quod habes parcere (Lat. 

prov.) — "There is no gain so certain as that which 
arises from sparing what you have." — There is no road 
to wealth more certain than that of economy. 

Nul n'aura de V esprit, 

Hors nous et nos amis (Fr.) Moliere. — " No person shall 
be allowed to have wit, out of our circle ana that of our 
friends." — This alludes to the little juntos of witlings 
to be found in almost every town, who associate to be- 
praise and be-puff each other, with a view of excluding 
the pretensions of those who are not of the party of these 
monopolists. 

Numerisque fertur lege solutis (Lat.) Horace. — "He is borne 
along in numbers free from law." — His verses are 
licentious, or unrestrained by any of the existing rules. 
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Numerus certus pro incerto ponitur (Lat.) — " A certain is 
put for an uncertain number." — As we say a thousand, 
or a million, to express a large number, but without 
meaning to ascertain the precise amount. 

Numini et patriot asto (Lat.) — " I stand to God and my 
country." — Motto of the Scotch Lord Aston. 

Nunc aut nunquam (Lat.) — "Now or never." — Motto of the 
Irish Viscount Kilmorey. 

— omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 

Nunc frondent sylvce, nunc formosissimus annus (Lat.) 
Vibgil. — *' Now every field and every tree is in bloom ; 
the woods are in full leaf, and the year in its highest 
beauty." — Used generally to introduce a poetical descrip- 
tion of summer. 

patimur longce pacts mala ; scevior armis 

Luxuria incubuit, victumqve ulciscitur orbem (Lat.) Juve- 
nal. — " Now we suffer the mischiefs of a long peace. 
Luxury, more destructive than. war, has engrossed us; 
and avenges the vanquished world." — This is a fine 
description of Rome in its decline ; it exhibits what 
Shakspere calls 

** The cankers of a calm world, and a long peace." 

Nunquam ad liquidum fama perducitur (Lat.) — " Fame 
never reports things in their true light." — The strongest 
impressions are often produced from beginnings the 
most idle, and rumours the most frivolous. 

aliudnatura, aliud sapientia dicit (Lat.) Juvn- 

nal. — "Nature never says one thing, and wisdom 
another." — Their dictates are always m complete ac- 
cordance. 



■ libertas gratior extat 



Quam sub rege pio (Lat.) Claudian. — "Liberty never 
existed in a more gracious form than under a pious 
king." — Monarchy is not unfavourable to liberty, if the 
monarch adheres to the obligations which exist between 
him and the people. 

• minus solus, quam cum solus (Lat.) — " Never less 



alone than when alone." — This was the saying of the 
ancient philosopher, who found his greatest luxury in 
solitary reflection. 
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Nunquam nimis dicitur, quod nunquam satis discitur (Lat.) 
Senbca. — " That never is too often said, which is never 
sufficiently learned." — There are some maxims of so 
grave and important a nature, that they can never be 
too often repeated, nor too deeply impressed. 

non paratus (Lat.) — "Always ready." — The 



motto of the Marquis Annandale. 

■ ■ potest non esse virtuti locus (Lat.) Seneca. — 
" There must ever be a place for virtue." — A wise and 
good man can never be without a proper scope for his 
exertions. 

- sunt grati qui nocuere sales (Lat.) — " Those witti- 



cisms are never agreeable which have an injurious ten- 
dency." — The wit which is too acrimonious, will seldom 
find an advocate. 

Nusquam tuta fides (Lat.) Vibgil. — "Our confidence is 
nowhere safe." — This is spoken of a period of civil war, 
at which, more particularly, every social tie is unhappily 
dissolved. 

Obiter dictum (Law Lat.) — " A thing said by the way." — 
An opinion giving in passing, and which, not applying 
judicially to the case, is not to be resorted to as of 
authority. 

Obitusjurium (Law Lat.) — " Loss of claim or right by limi- 
tation." 

Obruat illud mate partum, male retentum, male gestum impe- 
rium (Lat.) Cicero. — " Perish that power which has 
been obtained by evil means, retained by similar prac- 
tices, and which is administered as badly as it was 
acquired." — Such a power in any state can never be of 
long duration. 

Obscurum per obscurius (Lat.) — " To explain what was 
obscure by something more obscure." — This phrase 
occurs, and frequently with justice, in polemic argument, 
when the opponent, professing to explain, involves him- 
self in a cloud of words, and thus renders more dark 
what was sufficiently dark before. 

Obsequium amicos, Veritas odium parit (Lat.) Terence. — 
"Obsequiousness procures friends, but truth begets 
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hatred." — Deference and adulation will excite kind- 
ness, where the honest blnntness of truth must have 
provoked enmity. 

Obstupui, steteruntque comce et vox faucibus hcesit (Lat.) 
Vibgil. — " I was astonished, my hair stood on end, and 
my voice lingered in my throat." — Used to describe an 
extreme degree of consternation. 

Obtrectatio ac livor pronis auribus accipiuntur, quippe adula- 
tioni foedum crimen servitutis, malignitati falsa species 
libertatis inest (Lat.) Tacitus. — "Spleen and calumny 
are devoured with a greedy ear. Flattery wears the 
badge of servitude, whilst malignity speaks the tone of 
independence, and is therefore well received." — This is 
justly applied to the factious clamourer, who censures 
indiscriminately every act of his superiors : it cannot 
reach those who speak not from prejudice, and censure 
not without a cause. 

O cceca nocentum 

ConsiUa I semper timidum scelus ! (Lat.) Stattus. — " Oh, 
the blind councils of the guilty ! Oh, how ever cowardly 
is wickedness!" — It has Wen often remarked that Provi- 
dence seems to darken the understandings, and to depress 
the spirits of great criminals. 

Occasio facit furem (Lat.) — "Opportunity makes the 
thief." 

Occupet extremum scabies (Lat. prov.) — "Let the itch infect 
the last."— Anglice, "The devil take the hindmost." 

Occurrent nubes (Lat.) — " Clouds will intervene." — Motto 
of the Baron Eliot. 

O euros hominum! O quantum est in rebus inane/ (Lat.) 
Pebsius. — " Oh, the cares of men, and how much of 
frivolity is there in their affairs ! " 

Oderint dum metuant (Lat.) Cicero. — "Let them hate, 
provided they fear." — This is the sentiment of a tyrant 
towards his subjects, briefly and characteristically ex- 



Oderunt kilarem tristes, tristemque jocosi (Lat.) Hobacx. — 
" The grave dislikes the cheerful man, and the man of 
gayer spirits hates the grave." — There can be no 
pleasurable association between people of a different 
temperament. 
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Oderunt peccare boni,virtutis amove (Lat.) Horace. — "Good 
men forbear to sin, merely from their love of virtue." — 
Those who love virtue for herself, will act solely from 
her impulses, and without any regard to extrinsic cir- 
cumstances. 

Ode, vede, face, se vuoi viver in pace (It.) — " Hear, see, 
and be silent, if you will live in peace." 

Odia in longum jaciens, qua reconderet, auctaque promeret 
(Lat.) Tacitus. — " A man who lays his resentment 
aside, but stores it up to bring it forward with additional 
acrimony." — This, as Junius observes, is a description 
of the very worst of characters. The man who can 
dissemble his resentment until occasion serves, is the 
basest of all hypocrites, and the most dangerous of all 
enemies. 

qui nimium timet regnare nescit (Lat.) Seneca. — " He 

who is too fearfully alive to hatred, is ignorant of the 
art of reigning." — The sovereign who aims at the general 
good of his people, should learn to contemn the resent- 
ments of individuals. « 

Odimus accipitrem quia semper vivit in armis (Lat. prov.) — 
*' We hate the hawk, because she always lives in arms." — 
All men must detest that power, which is in a state of 
eternal hostility. 

Odi profanum valgus et arceo (Lat.) Horace. — " I hate 
and repel from me the profane vulgar." — This is the 
exordium of the poet to a religious hymn, and on a 
subject of which the common people were supposed to 
be wholly ignorant. It is now sometimes used to mark 
their exile from the regions of political mystery. 

Odium iheologicum (Lat.) — U A theological hatred." — The 
hatred of divines. It has been observed, that gowjns- 
men bear with them a greater degree of rancour than 
any other class of disputants. 

Ofaciles dare summa deos, eademque tueri 

Dijfficiles! (Lat.) Lucan. — u Oh, how gracious are the gods 
in giving high situations, and how reluctant are they to 
ensure them when given ! " — This is an apostrophe 
strictly accordant with the ancient mythology. In its 
more recent application, it can serve only to denote 
the precarious tenure by which high places are holden. 
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Ofortunatos nimium, sua si bona ndrint, 
Agricolas, quibus ipsa procul discordibus armis 
Fundit humo faction victum justissima teUus (Lat.) Viboil. — 
" Oh ! more than happy, if ye knew your own advan- 
tages, husbandmen, to whom, in the absence of clashing 
arms, the grateful earth pours forth an easy suste- 
nance." — An eulogy often quoted on the condition of 
agriculturists. The first line is sometimes taken apart, 
and applied to those who either rightly or causelessly 
urge any motives of political discontent. 

Ogni medaalio ha il suo reverso (It. prov.) — " Every medal 
has its reverse." — There are two sides to every state- 
ment. 

uno epariente del ricco (It.) — " Every one is a relative 

of the rich man." 

Ohe ! jam satis (Lat.) Horacb. — " Oh ! there is now more 
than enough.'* — A phrase used to denote satiety and 
disgust. 

O ! imitator -es ! servum peats'! (Lat.) Horace. — " Oh ! ye 
imitators, what a servile herd ye are." — How much 
does the servile copyist sink beneath the originality of 
genius ! 

Ojos que no veen, coracon no quebrantan (Sp.) — " What the 
eye sees not, the heart desires not." 

* oh»v xavtovrot irHrkiwrir $*•* (Gr.) — " When wine sinks, 
words swim." — What soberness conceals, drunkenness 
reveals. 

Ohne Bruder kann man leben, nicht ohne Freund (Ger.) — 
"We can live without a brother, but not without a 
friend." 

O* *-xi/»«f *«*« (Gr.) — " The greater part of mankind are 
bad." — This was the observation of Bias, one of the 
seven sages of Greece. It is the maxim of cold 
prudence to regard all men as vicious, until the con- 
trary appears in proof. 

OUm meminisse juvabit (Lat.) Viegil. — "The future recol- 
lection will be pleasing." — There is a melancholy conso- 
tion in the retrospect of past misfortunes. 
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Futile secret que de mentir hpropos (Fr. prov.) — " Oh ! 
what an useful secret it is to be able to lie to the pur- 
pose." — In the world of politics, all morality being out 
of the question, nothing is more useful than a well- 
coined he, which is of temporary use ; and which, the 
occasion being passed, is soon and completely for- 
gotten. 

major tandem parcas insane minori (Lat.) Horace. — "Oh! 

thou who art greatly mad, deign to spare me the lesser 
madman." — A phrase often used ironically in a paper 
warfare. 

01 miseras hominum mentes! oh^pectora cceca! (Lat.) Lucre- 
tius. — " How wretched are the minds of men, and how 
blind their understandings ! " — A quotation frequently 
and well applied in a moment of popular delusion. 

Omne actum ab agentis intentione est judicandum (Lat. law 
maxim). — " Every act is to be judged from the inten- 
tion of the agent." — In contracts and obligations, the 

. law particularly looks to the intention of the parties. In 
wills the intent of the testator is to be religiously re- 
garded. 

animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 

Crimen habet, quanto major qui peccat habetur (Lat.) 
Juvenal. — "Every fault of the mind becomes more 
conspicuous and more guilty, in proportion to the rank 
of the offender." — Persons in high station are not only 
answerable for their own conduct, but for the example 
which they may hold out to others. This, joined to 
their advantages of education, aggravates their vices, 
and loads them with a greater share of responsibility. 

capax movet urna nomen (Lat.) Horace. — "In the 

capacious urn of death every name is shaken." With 
respect to mortality all are subject to the same lot. 

in prcBcipiti vitium stetit (Lat.) Juvenal. — "Every 

kind of vice has reached its summit." — There remains 
nothing for posterity to add. — One of the common- 
places always thrown out on the profligacy of the 
present day. 

Omnes, quibus res sunt minus secundce, magis sunt nescio 

quomodo 
Stispiciosi ; ad contumeliam omnia accipiunt magis : 
Propter suam impotentiam se credunt negligi (Lat.) Terence. 
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— "All those persons, whose affairs are not prosperous, 
are in a certain degree suspicious. They take every 
matter as an affront, and from their conscious weak- 
ness, they presume that they are neglected and despised. 11 
— There is a sort of jealousy in people of humble fortune 
or fallen condition, which it is always wise in those who 
move in a higher sphere, not to awaken or irritate. 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico (Lat.) — " Everything unknown 
is taken for magnificent." — We are apt to annex the 
idea of greatness to that which is mysterious or remote. 

nimium vertxtur in vitium (Lat. prov.) — " Every excess 

becomes a vice." — Even our virtues are changed into 
vices, when pushed to an extreme. — See Virtus est 
medium, &c. 

■ principium grave (Lat.) — " All beginnings are- diffi- 



cult." 

rarum carum (Lat.) — " What is scarce is dear." 

Omnes sibi matte melius esse quam alteri (Lat.) Terence. — 
k< It is in the nature of man that every individual should 
wish for his own advantage, in preference to that of 
others." 

Omne tulit punctum qui miseuit utile dulci (Lat.) Horace. — 
" He has carried every point, who has mixed the useful 
with the agreeable." — It is the highest praise of a writer 
to entertain whilst he instructs, and to interest the 
heart, whilst he informs the mind. 

Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum (Lat.) Horace. 
— " Believe that each day is the last to shine upon thee." 
Always suppose that your death is near, and when it 
comes you will be found better prepared. 

Omnes amicos habere operosum est; satis est inimicos non 
habere (Lat.) Seneca. — " It is a thing almost impracti- 
cable, to have all men as your friends ; it is enough, if 
you have no enemies." — You cannot make all men 
your friends without some sacrifice of character ; it is 
sufficient if you act from a conscience void of offence. 



• eodem cogimur ; omnium 



Versatur urna ; serius, ocyus 
Sors exitura (Lat.) Horace. — " We are all compelled to fol- 
low the same course. The urn of death is shaken for all, 
s 2 
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and sooner or later the lot must come forth. 9 ' — The 
duration of life depends on so many chances, that we 
should always be prepared for the worst. 

■ nabentur et dicuntur tyranni, qui potestate sunt per- 
petud, in ed civitate quce libertate usa est (Lat.) Cornelius 
Nbpos, "in Themistoclem." — "All men are held and 
rated as tyrants, who possess themselves of perpetual 
power in a state which once enjoyed the blessings of 
freedom." 

Omne solum forti patria est (Lat.) — " To a brave man, 
every soil forms his country." — A stout spirit is not to 
be subdued even by exile. — He will find nis country in 
every clime. 

Omnes stidtos insanire (Lat.) Horace. — " That all fools are 
mad." — A favourite doctrine of Damasippus the Stoic 
— Mr. Locke has an acute distinction on this subject. 
He states the difference to be, that fools draw false 
conclusions from just principles, whilst madmen draw 
just conclusions from false principles. 

Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat (Lat.) Hobacb. 
— " Everything that is superfluous overflows from the 
full bosom." — The poet who means to interest, should 
not overload his subject with unnecessary description or 
improbable aggravation. 

Omnia bona bonis (Lat.) — " All things are good with good 
men." — Motto of the Irish Viscount Wenman. 

cum amico delibera, sed de ipso prius (Lat.) Seneca. 

— " Consult with vour friend on everything, but par- 
ticularly on that which respects yourself." — He may be 
able to direct in cases where otherwise your self-love 
may mislead. 



-fanda nefanda, malo permista furore. 



Justificam nobis mentem avertere deorum (Lat.) Catullus. 
— " The confusion of right and wrong in this accursed 
war, has deprived us of the protecting care of heaven.** 

fert atas, animum quoque (Lat.) Virgil. — "Age 

bears away with it all things, even the powers of the 
mind." — This is a reflection too strikingly true, to be 
enforced by any comment." 
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Omnia Greed I 

Cum sit turpe magis nostris nescire Latine (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
"Everything is affectedly Greek, when it is more shame- 
ful for our Romans to be ignorant of Latin." — This is 
used as a sarcasm on those who devote themselves to 
the study of other languages without having previously 
attained the mastery of their own. 

■ inconsulti impetus ccepta, initiis valida, spado langues- 
cunt (Lat.) Tacitus. — "All matters commenced with 
hasty violence are strenuous in the beginning, but lan- 
guish in the end." — That fervour which seeks no aid 
from wisdom soon evaporates : the means are therefore 
exhausted before the end can be attained. 



mala exempla bonis principiis orta sunt (Lat.) — " All 

bad precedents have had their rise in good principles." 
— A daring offence very frequently gives birth to a 
stretch of power. The punishment being just in the 
first instance, it gains a sanction from those who do not 
foresee or dread the extent or abuse of the precedent. 



— mea mecum porto (Lat.) — " All that is mine I carry 
with me." — All my property, it has been waggishly trans- 
lated, is personal. 

— :— non pariter rerum omnibus apta (Lat.) Pbopertius. 
"All things are not alike for all men fit." 



prius verbis experiri, quam armis, sapientem decet 

(Lat.) Terence. — " It is becoming wisdom to try all - 
that can be done by negociation before recourse is had 
to arms." — Every practicable expedient should be tried 
by statesmen, before they consent to rush into the 
horrid, inexpiable mischief of war. 



qua nunc vetustissima creduntur nova fuere ; et quod 

hodie exemplis tuemur inter exempla erit (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
44 All that we now deem of antiquity at one time were 
new ; and what we now defend by examples, on a future 
day will stand as precedents." — This just observation 
is frequently turned against those who wish to rest every 
thing on the authority of musty records and antiquated 
precedents. 

suspendens naso (Lat.) — "One who turns up his 



nose at every thing." — An eternal joker, or sneerer. 
s 3 
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Omnia tuia timens (Lat.) Vihgil. — "Fearing all things, 
even those which are safe." — A mind long harassed with 
dangers, cannot look with confidence to any quarter for 
security or repose. 



vincit amor, et nos cedamus amort (Lat.) Vihgil. — 

" Love conquers all things, and let us yield to love." — 
His power is so despotic that nothing is left to mortals 
but submission. 

Omnibus hostes 

Reddite nos populis — civile avertite helium (Lat.) Lucait. — 
u Lead us into hostility against every people upon earth, 
but at all hazards prevent a civil war." — If blood must 
be shed — be it so — but let it not be the blood of 
countrymen fighting against each other. 

Omni exceptione major (Lat.) — " Superior to all excep- 
tion." — Applied in the first instance to the competence 
and credibility of a legal witness, or more generally to 
the character of a man which is to be considered as 
unimpeachable. 

Omnis enim res. 

Virtus, fama, decus, divina, numanaque pulchris 
Divitiis parent (Lat.) Horace. — " For all divine and human 
affairs, virtue, fame, and honour, now obey the alluring 
influence of riches." — It was said in the days of this poet 
44 that at Rome all things were venal." 

fors ferendo superanda est (Lat.) — " Every chance 

is to be overcome by enduring." — By patience and 
perseverance a roan can subdue the worst vicissitude of 
fortune. 

■ poena corporalis, quamvis minima^ major est omni 
poind pecunarid quamvis maximd (Lat. law maxim.} — 
"The smallest corporal punishment falls with more 
weight than the largest pecuniary penalty." 

Omnium consensu capax imperii^ nisi imperdsset (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — " In the opinion of all men he would have 
been regarded as capable of governing, if lie had never 
governed." — This was the language of this great his- 
torian respecting the Emperor Galba. It is now fre- 
quently applied to others, who exhibit something like a 
snow of talent, but which, when brought to the test, 
proves to be nothing more than a glittering super- 
ficiality. 
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On commence par etre dupe, on finit par Sire fripon (Fr.) 
Mad. Deshouileb.es. — "They begin by being fools, 
and end in being knaves." — This is a just description as 
it is applied to the progress of a gambler. 

" Such Is the equal progress of deceit, 
The early dupe oft closes in the cheat" 

— dit (Fr.) — " It is said." — It is an on dit. — It is merely a 
loose report. 

— dit des gueux quHls ne sont jamais dans leur chemin, parce 
quHls riont point de demeure fixe. 11 en est de mime de 
ceux qui disputent, sans avoir des notions diterminies 
(Fr.) — " It is said of beggars that they are never in 
their way, because they have no fixed abode. The 
same, may be applied to those who dispute without 
having any precise ideas of the subject." — No man 
should argue on matters, the nature of which he cannot 
accurately define. 

— fait souvent tort a la verite par la maniere dont on se sert 
pour la defendre (Fr.) — " An injury is frequently done 
to the cause" of truth, by the manner in which some men 
attempt to defend it." — An injudicious advocate is some- 
times more hurtful than a violent adversary. 

— ri>a jamais oon marche de mauvaise marchandise (Fr. 
prov.) — " Bad wares are never cheap." 

— n" await guere de plaisir, si Von ne se flattait point (Fr.) — 
" A man would have but little pleasure if he did not 
sometimes flatter himself." 

— 716 cherche point a prouver la lumiere (Fr. prov.) — "There 
is no necessity for proving the existence of light." — It is 
idle to adduce proofs of that which is self-evident. 

— ne donne rien si liberalement que ses conseils (Fr.) Roche- 
poucaum. — "Men give away nothing so liberally as 
their advice." 

— ne hue d'ordinaire que pour etre loue (Fr.) Rochefou- 
cault. — " Praise is generally given only that it may be 
returned." — Applied frequently to the bandying of com- 
pliments between two vain persons. 



- ne meprise pas tous ceux qui ont des vices, mais on meprise 
tous ceux qui n'ont aucune vertu (Fr.) Rochejtou- 
cault. — " We do not despise a^ those who have vices ; 
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but we despise those who are without any virtue." — In 
the former case, there may be some good qualities to 
make atonement. 

— iCest jamais si ridicule par les qualites que Von a que 
par celles que Von affecte d'avoir (Fr.) Rochefoucault. 
— " Men are never so ridiculous from the qualities 
which really belong to them, as from those which they 
pretend they have." — Affectation is even more con- 
temptible than weakness. 

— ne prend pas le Ixevre au tabourin (Fr.) — " A hare is not 
caught with a drum." 

— ne se blame, que pour etre hue (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — 
" Men only blame themselves for the purpose of being 
praised." — When we impute to ourselves a fault, we 
generally expect to receive a compliment in return. 

— n« trouve guere cTingrats, tant qu'on est en e'tat de /aire du 
bien (Fr.) Rochefoucatjlt. — "We find but few people 
ungrateful, whilst we are still in a condition to confer 
benefits." — Expectation in this case sustains the office 
of gratitude. 

— perd tout le temps qu'on peut mieux employer (Fr.) 
Rousseau. — " All that time is lost which might be better 
employed." 

— peut attirer les cceurs par les qualites qu'on montre, mats 
on ne les fixe que par celles qu'on a (Fr.) De Mot. — 
"Hearts may be attracted by assumed qualities, but 
the affections are not to be fixed but by those which are 
real." — Men or women may captivate each other, in 
the first instance, by putting on a feigned character, 
but the mask of the hypocrite is loose, and its fall 
must inevitably betray the fraud and the disguise. 

— prend le peuple par les oreilles, comme on fait un pot par 

Us anses (Fr. prov.) — " The people are to be taken by 
the ears as a pot is by the handles." — This is a reflection 
often cast, and frequently with justice, on the credulity 
of the mass of the people. 

— touche toujours sur le cheval qui tire (Fr.) — " The horse 
that draws is most whipped." 

Onus probandi (Lat.) — "The burden of proving." — The 
onus probandi should lie on the person making a charge. 
He is bound to prove, what he asserts. 
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Opera iUius mea sunt (Lat.) — " His works are mine." — The 
motto of Lord Brownlow. 

Opera pretium est (Lat.) — " It is worth while" to hear or 
to attend. — If non be placed before est the meaning is 
reversed, " It is not worth while." 

Opere in longofas est obrepere somnum (Lat.) Horace. — " In 
a long work it is allowable that sleep should sometimes 
creep on the writer." — A lapse is pardonable in a poem 
of great length. — More indulgence is due to the author 
of an epic poem, than can be allowed to the framer of 
an epigram or sonnet. • 

Operte iniquum petas, ut cequum /eras (Lat.) — " You must 
ask what is unjust, that you may obtain what is just." 

Opinionum commenta elet dies, natures judicia confirmat (Lat.) 
Cicero. — " Time effaces the comments of opinion, but 
it confirms the judgments of Nature."— Speculative opi- 
nions pass away, whilst inferences drawn from nature 
and truth remain permanently on record. 

Opprobrium medicorum (Lat.) — " The disgrace of the phy- 
sicians." — A name given to a disorder like the cancer, 
which is generally considered as incurable. 

Optat ephippiabos piger, optat arare cabaUus (Lat.) Horace. 
— "The lazy ox wishes for horse-trappings, and the 
steed wishes to plough." — It is the same in human 
nature. Every man wishes to exchange his situation; 
and frequently to adopt one which is unsuited to his 
powers. 

Optimum obsonium labor (Lat. prov.) — " Labour is the 
best sauce." — Labour, like hunger, can give a relish to 
the homeliest food. 

Opum Juriata cupido (Lat.) Ovid. — " The ungovernable 
passion for wealth." — An avarice which knows no 
bounds. 

Opus operatum (Lat.) — "Works or deeds performed without 
thought or aim." 

O quam miserum est nescire mori ! (Lat.) Seneca. — " Oh ! 
what misery is the fear of death." 

Or a et labor a (Lat.) — " Pray and labour." — The motto of 
the Scotch Earl Dalhousie. 
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Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano (Lat.) Juyewax. 
— " Our prayers should be for a sound mind in a healthy 
body" — as the first great requisites to human happiness. 

Ore tenus (Lat.) — " From the mouth." — The testimony was 
ore tenus — i.e. parole, in contradistinction to written 
evidence. 

Os homine sublime dedit ccelumque tueri (Lat.) Horace. — 
44 To man he (God) gave an upright countenance, and 
to survey the heavens." — Other animals move in an 
horizontal posture. An erect attitude is given to man, 
as if on purpose that he should survey the works of 
the creation. It has been thus admirably imitated : — 

" If prone in thought, our stature Is oar shame, 
And man should blush his forehead meets the skies. 

si sic omnia (Lat.) — " Oh had he thus conducted himself 

in every respect." — This quotation is applied to an in- 
consistent character, who is as meritorious in one great 
instance, as he is censurable in other points ot his 
conduct. 

1pW"Q nDBTI K*PI TtPP (Heb.) — ** He is rich who is satis- 
fied with his lot." 

01 tempora, 01 mores (Lat.) Cicero. — 44 Oh the times and 
the manners." — How the former are changed and the 
latter debased. 

Otez un vilain du gibier, U vous y mettra (Fr.) — 44 Save a 
thief from the gallows, and he will put you there." 

OHa si 'tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus (Lat.) Ovn>. — 
44 Remove but the temptations of leisure, and the bow 
of Cupid shall lose its effect." — It is indolence that 
gives force to our passions ; they produce but little 
effect on the mind which is absorbed in business and 
industry. 

Otium cum dignitate (Lat.) — " Leisure and respect." — He 
enjoys his otium cum dignitate. He is withdrawn from 
business, and is honoured in his retreat. 

— sine dignitate (Lat.) — 44 Leisure without dignity." — 
A character precisely the reverse of the preceding. 

OubUer je ne puis (Fr.) — 44 I can never forget." — Motto of 
the Scotch Baron Colville. 
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Ov ytttrtt etxxet *{*&t (Grr.) — "Not the theory, but the 
practice." — The former without the latter is generally 
found deficient in the day of trial. 

Ov2t yk{ o Ztvf ovB- van vravretf ktlavu our* it*\%mt (Or.) — 

44 It is impossible to please everybody." 

*Ou*vrt *<nn<rut «V» xtt^xnot itfk C*5/£m(Gr.) ARISTOPHANES. 

— 44 You can never bring a crab to go straight forward." 

Oui et non sont bien courts a dire, mats avant que de les dire, 
il yfautpenser longtemps (Fr.) Gracian. — " Yes and no 
are very easily said, but before they are said it is neces- 
sary to think a long time." — In matters of consequence, 
it is most necessary to deliberate before we give a pre- 
cipitate assent, or a hasty negative. 

Ouvrage de tongue haleine (Fr.) — 4i A long-winded busi- 
ness." — A work too tediously spun out. 

Ovem lupo commissisti (Lat.) — 4< You have set the wolf as 
guardian over the sheep." 

Pabulum Acherontis (Lat.) Piautus. — "Food for the 
Acheron," a fabled river in the infernal regions. — An 
old fellow just ready to drop into the grave. 

Pacta conventa (Lat.) — " Conditions agreed upon" — A 
diplomatic phrase used to describe certain articles, 
which are to be observed — until one of the parties 
find a convenience in their violation. 

Pain tant quHl dure, vin a mesure (Fr.) — " Eat at pleasure, 
drink by measure." 

Palabres y plumas el viento las lleva (Sp.) — " Words and 
feathers are tossed by the wind." 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede 

Pauperum tabernas, regumque turres (Lat.) Horace. — "Pale 
death approaches with an equal step, and knocks indis- 
criminately at the door of the cottage and the portals of 
the palace." — Peasants and princes are alike subjected 
to the immutable law of mortality. 

Palmam qui meruit ferat (Lat) — <4 *Let him who has won 
it bear the palm." — This was the motto of the lamented 
Nelson, when he graced the peerage by its acceptance. 
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From other lips it might have savoured of vanity. The 
palm will flourish and the willow long weep over his 
grave. 

Palma non sine pulvere (Lat.) — " I have gained the palm, 
but not without labours." — Motto of the Earl of Liver- 
pool. 

Panadero erodes antes, aunque aora traeis guantes (Sp.) — 
" You were once a baker, though you now wear gloves." 
— Alluding to an upstart. 

Papier mdchi (Fr.) — " Chewed paper." — That mashed sub- 
stance of which snuff-boxes and other articles are made. 

Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis (Lat.) — " To be sparing of 
persons, and to speak of crimes." — This is a precept of 
which the honest satirist should never lose sight. It is 
his duty to lash the vice in general terms : if he descends 
to personalities, the world will attribute it to spleen 
against the individual, or perhaps to some motive even 
less honourable. 

Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos (Lat.) Virgil. — " To 
spare the lowly and subdue the proud." — The French 
have falsely held out their adaptation of this maxim, 
which they thus translate, — "Guerre aux chateaux et paix 
aux chaumieres." — War against the castles, but peace 
to the cottages. 

Pari passu (Lat.) — " With an equal pace." — By a similar 
gradation. 

Paritur pax hello (Lat.) Cornelius Nepos. — " Peace is pro- 
duced by war." — The party desirous of peace is often 
compelled to make a greater show of hostile preparation 
in order to bring about the return of that inestimable 
blessing. 

Par le droit du plus fort (Fr. prov.) — " By the right of the 
strongest." — This is a right more frequently acted upon 
than pleaded. 

les memes voies on ne va pas toujours aux memes fins 

(Fr.) St. Real. — " By the same means we do not always 
arrive at the same ends." — Though acting from the best 
experience, our plans may be deranged by unforeseen 
circumstances. 

Parbleu (Fr.)— ".Zounds !" 
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Parlez du hup et vous verrez sa queue (Fr. prov.) — " Speak 
of the wolf, and you will see his tail." — Mention but a 
person's name, and he instantly makes his appearance. 
Or, as the English proverb has it, "Talk of the 
devil," &c. 

Par maniere d? acquit (Fr. prov.) — " By way of discharge." — 
Carelessly. 

negotiis neaue supra (Lat.) Tacitus. — "Neither above 

nor below his business." — Used to describe a man whose 
abilities are exactly fitted to his station. 

nobUe fratrum (Lat.) — " A noble pair of brothers." — 

Used ironically to denote two associates exactly suited 
to each other. 

pari refero (Lat.) — " I return like for like." — I have 

recourse onlv to means similar to those which were pre- 
viously employed by my adversary. 

Pars beneficii est, auod petitur, si citb neges (Lat.) Stbus. — 
*' It is something like kindness immediately to refuse, 
what it is intended to deny." — It is charity not to excite 
a hope, when it must end m disappointment. 

— hominum gaudet vitiis constanter et urget 
Proposition ; pars multa natat, tnodo recta capessens, 
ItUerdum pravis obnoxia (Lat.) Horace. — u Some men 
exult in their vices, and constantly pursue their vicious 
objects ; but the greater part are fluctuating, sometimes 
undertaking what is right, and sometimes yielding to 
that which is wrong." 

— — minima sui (Lat.)—" The smallest part of the man, or 
of the thing." — The poor shadowy remains of the man — 
or the frittered remnant of the subject. 

■ sanitatis veUe sanari fait (Lat.) Sekbca. — " The wish 
to be cured is of itself an advance to health." Meta- 
phorically, to be conscious of one's own folly is a nega- 
tive advance to amendment. 

mmn^ *pt>sn hn pea nta owto (Heb.)— "Skin & 

carcass in the street (for pay) rather than apply for charity." 

Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
"The mountain is in labour, and a ridiculous mouse is 
brought forth." — Applied to an author or orator, whose 
laboured openings produce nothing in the end but abor- 
tion or imbecility. 
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Parai fe»e* capiunt animos (Lat.) Ovid. — "Little minds 
are caught with slight trifles." — Frivolous minds are 
captivated by inane pursuits. 

Parvum parva decent (Lat.) Horace. — " Little things befit 
the humble man." — The man in a low station never 
makes himself ridiculous, but when his efforts exceed 
his means. 

Pas h pas on va bien loin (Fr.) — " Step by step one goes very 
far." — To advance by degrees is in general the most 
secure, as well as most successful mode of proceeding. 

Parvenu (Fr.) — "An upstart." 

Pascitur in vivis livor: post fata quiescit, 

Tunc suits, ex merito, quemaue tuetur honor (Lat.) Ovn>. — 
" Envv is nourished against the living. It ceases when 
the object is dead. His deserved honours then will 
defend him against calumny." — The sentiment that the 
world seldom does justice to living merit, will be found, 
varied only in the expression, in different places of this 
collection. 

Passato ilpericolo, gabbato il santo (It. prov.) — "When the 
danger is past, the saint is mocked." — In Cathohe 
countries, in every case of danger and difficulty, prayers 
are eagerly offered to some peculiar saint. If the peril 
be avoided, the patron saint relapses into cold neglect, 
until he be elevated into respect by the approach of 
new danger. It applies to cases of friendship exerted, 
or protection extended, which are too often forgotten 
with the occasion. 

Passepartout (Fr.) — "A pass-key." 

Passim (Lat.) — " Every where." — In various places. 

Pater familids (Lat.)—" The father of a family." 

ipse colendi 

Haudfacilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda (Lat.) Vibgh*—- 
"The father himself of tillage did not wish the way to be 
easy : he was the first to raise the soil by art, inciting 
the human heart by anxiety." — Providence has put care 
and labour in our way, as blessings too easily enjoyed 
are soon neglected, if not despised. 

patriot (Lat.) — "The father of his country." 
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Patience passe science (Fr.) — u Patience surpasses know- 
ledge." — The motto of Viscount Falmouth. 

Patitur qui vincit (Lat.) — "He who conquers, suffers." — 
Motto of the Scotch Baron Kinnaird. 

Patria caret, carter Ubertas (Lat.) — " My country is dear, 
but liberty is dearer. 11 — Motto of Earl Radnor. 

quis exul se quoque fugit? (Lat.) Horace. — u What 

exile from his country is able to escape himself?" — 

Guilt vainly seeks for a refuge in foreign climes from its 

own consciousness. 

u What exile from Us native land, 
E'er left hinwlf behind ?"— Habtisos. 

Patriot Jumus igne alieno luculentior (Lat.) — " The smoke 
of one's own country appears brighter than any foreign 
fire."— Every man must love his natal soil, in spite of all 
its comparative disadvantages. 

— infelici fidetis (Lat.) — " Faithful to my unhappy 
country." — Motto of the Irish Earl of Courtown. 

Patriis virtutibus (Lat.) — "By hereditary virtue." — Motto 
of the Irish Baron Leitrim. 

Patris est JUius (Lat) — " He is his father's own son" (in a 
bad sense.) 

Pauci dignoscere possunt 

Vera bona, atque Mis mtrttum diversa (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
" Few men can distinguish between that which is really 
good, and that which is directly the opposite." — There 
are many who are incapable of choosing that course which 

' is likely to prove advantageous to themselves. 

Paucis carior est fides quam pecunia (Lat.) Sallttst.— 
"There are few who do not set a higW value on their 
money, than on their good faith." — The historian wrote 
in an era of 'the Roman republic, when the finer feel- 
ings were absorbed in the prevailing passion of avarice. 

Pavlum sepuUcR distat inertia 

Celata virtus (Lat.) Horace. — "Virtue or energy, when 
concealed, differs but little from buried inertness." — If a 
man can serve his country or his friend, and withholds 
his exertions, he is as liable to blame for his indolence 
as another for his incapacity. 

pfcnw npfoo tfnfi KWlfi (Chald.)— « Spread the table, 
and contention will cease." 
t 2 
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Pauper enim rum est cut rerum suppetet usus (Lat.) Horace. 
— " That man is not poor who has the use of necessary 
things." — The wise man, when the wants of life are 
supplied, can smile at those who are running after its 
luxuries and superfluities. 

Pavpertas fugitur, totoque arcessitur orbe (Lat.) Lucah. — 
"Poverty is shunned and persecuted all over the globe." 
— It is universally treated as a crime, and, where humanity 
steps not in to make a few exceptions, it everywhere 
incurs the penalty of disgrace. 

Pauvre honteux (Fr.) — " A poor person ashamed to beg." 

Pauvres gens % je les plains, car on a pour les fous 
Plus de pitie que de courroux (Fr.) Boileau. — " Poor gen- 
tlemen, I pity them ; for one always entertains for fools 
more of pity than of anger." — A sarcasm addressed to a 
class of disappointed authors. 

Pax in hello (Lat.) — " Peace in war." — A relaxed or in- 
competent system of hostility. — " The king," says Dr. 
Johnson, "who makes war on his enemies tenderly, 
distresses his subjects most cruelly." — Motto of the 
Duke of Leeds. 

potior beUo (Lat.) — " Peace is preferable to war.* 

Peccavi (Lat.) — " I have sinned." — To make one cry^ pec- 
cavi — to compel him to acknowledge his transgression. 

Pecuniam in toco negligere maximum est lucrum (Lat.) 
Terence. — "To despise money on some occasions leads 
to the greatest gain." — There are circumstances where 
nothing is to be expected but from a liberal expenditure. 

Peine forte et dure (Fr.) — " A harsh and severe pain." — 
This was applied in the old law to the punishment of 
laying under heavy weights, and feeding only with bread 
and kennel water, the culprit who refused to plead on 
his arraignment. — This severity is done away with by a 
later act of Parliament, which enacts, that the culprit so 
refusing to plead shall be held to have pleaded guilty. 

Pendente lite (Lat.) — "Whilst the suit or contest is de- 
pending." 

Pense a bien (Fr.)— "Think for the best."— Motto of 
Viscount Wentworth. 
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Per acuta belli (L*t.)— "Through the perils of war."— -Motto 
of the Irish Earl of TyrconneL 

Peraget tranquiUa potestas 
Quod violenta nequit: mandataque fortius target 
Imperia (pries (Lat.) Claudia*. — " Power can do more 
by quietude than by violence, and calmness will best 
enforce the imperial mandate." — Things lawfully and 
mildly commanded exact performance ; but, if harshly 
and illegally required, produce dislike, and sometimes 
refusal and resistance. 

angusta ad augusta (Lat.) — " Through difficulties to 

grandeur."— Motto of the Irish Earl of Massareene. 

— ardua Uberi (Lat.) — " Freedom through difficulty." — 
The motto of Lord Camelford. 

Percunctatoremfugito nam garrulns idem est (Lat.) Hoaxes. 

" Shun the inquisitive person, for he is also a talker." — 

Those who inquire much into the affairs of others, are 

seldom capable of retaining the secrets which they learn. 

" Fly the inquisitive— tt«y *B talk again." 

Pereant amid, dum una inimici intercidant (Lat.) Cicebo. — 
" Let our friends perish, provided that our enemies fall 
at the same time." — This, which was a proverb both with 
the Greeks and the Romans, is quoted by the orator 
only to be marked by his reprobation. It is a sentiment 
which bears the stamp of a cold, or rather a most detest- 
able selfishness. 

rante nos nostra dixerunt (Lat.) — "May they 
who said our good things before us." — This was a 
tumorous exclamation used even by the ancients, when 
charged with having borrowed from their predecessors. 
They acknowledged thereby the truth of the adage, Nil 
dictum quod non dictum prius — "Nothing can be said 
which has not been said before. 

Pereza Uave de pobreza (Sp.) — " Sloth is the key to poverty." 

Per fas et nefas (Lat.)— "Through right and wrong." — He 
pursued his purpose, per fas et nefas. — He left no possible 
means untried. 

Perficitur dum casditur (Lat) — "He is made perfect by cor- 
rection." 

Periculosa plenum opus alece (Lat.) — "A work full of dan- 
gerous hazard." — A business pregnant with danger. 
t 3 
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Periere mores^ jus, decus, pktas, fides, 

Et qui redire nescit, cum peril, pudor (Lat.) Seneca. — " We 
nave lost all morals, justice, honour, piety, and faith; 
and with these that modest sense of shame which, once 
extinguished, never can be restored." — This is one of the 
complaints, frequently, and at all times repeated, of the 
dissoluteness of the present age. 

Periissem ni periissem (Lat.) — " I had perished unless I had 
perished." — The motto of the Scotch Baron Newark. 

Per il sue contrario (It.) — " By its reverse or opposite." — 
Motto of the Earl of Uxbridge. 

Perjurii poena divina exitium, humana dedecus (Lat.) — " The 
crime of perjury is punished by Heaven with perdition, 
and by man witn disgrace." — This, which was one of the 
laws of the Romans, called the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
is sometimes quoted as a maxim by modern judges and 
lawyers. 

Per mare, per terras (Lat.) — " Through sea and land." — 
Motto of the Irish Baron Macdonald. 

procura, or p. j>r. (It.) — " Bv power." — It is usually 

prefixed to the signature of a clerk who has instructions 
to sign the name of the firm. 

Permitte divis catera (Lat.) Horace.—" Leave the rest to 
the gods." — Discharge your duty, and leave the rest to 
Providence. 

Per multum risum, poteris cognoscere stultum (Lat.) — "By 
his immoderate laughter, you can always distinguish the 
fool." — Nothing marks a weak mind more strongly than 
an excess of laughter upon trivial occasions. 

— quod servitium amisit (Lat. law term.) — " By which he 
lost her service." — The words are used to describe the 
injury sustained by the plaintiff when the defendant has 
debauched a daughter or apprentice. 

saltum (Lat.) — " By a leap." — He has taken his degrees 

per saltum — He has attained to high honours, passing 
over the intermediate degrees. 

scelera semper sceleribus cerium est iter (Lat.) Seneca. 

— "The way to wickedness is always through wicked- 
ness." — The perpetration of one crime generally leads to 
the commission of another. 
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Per se (Lat.) — " By itself." — No man likes mustard per se. 
— Johnson. 

Perseverando (Lat.) — "By perseverance." — The mottp of 
Lord Ducie. 

Pesa giusto e vende caro (It.) — " Weigh right and sell dear." 

Pessimum genus inimicorum laudantes (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
" Flatterers are the worst species of enemies." — You 
cannot guard against their attacks. — A secret mine is 
more to be dreaded than an open assault. 

Petites maisons (Pr.) — "The little houses." — A French 
phrase for a madhouse; probably from the narrowness 
of the cells. 

Peu-h-peu (Fr.)— " Little by little." 

de bien^peu de soin (Fr. prov.) — "He who has not much 

wealth, has not much care." 

de gens savent etre vieux (Fr.) Rochetoucault. — u Few 

persons know how to be old." — When the manners of 
- youth are suffered to accompany old age, they only tend 
to make it ridiculous. 

{Die) Pfarrer bauen den Acker Gottes und die Aerzte den 
Gottesacker (Ger.) — " The parsons labour in God's vine- 
yard, and the doctors in his churchyard." 

PhUosophia stemmd non inspicit. Platonem non accepit nobilem 
philosophia sed fecit (Lat.) Seneca. — " Philosophy does 
not look into pedigrees. She did not receive Plato as 
noble, but she made him such." — In the eye of true 
philosophy, all men are equal ; distinction is only to be 
acquired by superior worth and talents. 

Pictoribus atque jwetis 

Qtridlibet audendi semper firit deque potestas (Lat.) Hohace. 
— " The power to dare every thing always belonged to 
painters and to poets." — The sister arts are entitled to 
avail themselves of equal boldness of invention. 

(El) Pie del dueno estiercol es para la herededad (Sp.) — 
" The foot of the owner is the best manure for his land." 

Pie poudre (Law Fr.)— "Dusty feet" (The court of).— This 
was the lowest court recognised by the law of England. — 
The etymology of the name is somewhat doubtful. Sir 
Edward Coke says, that it has its name, because justice 
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fe done "as speedily as dust can fall from the foot; 11 
whilst others derive it from the " dusty feet " of the 
suitors. Mr. Barrington derives it more satisfactorily 
from pieds puldreaux, a pedler, in old French— a court 
of petty chapmen, such as resort to fairs and markets. 

Piger scribendiferre laborem ; 

Scribendi recti, nam ut multum nil moror (Lat.) Horace.— 
" Too indolent to undergo the toil of writing, I mean of 
writing well ; for as to the quantity of his composition, 
that is wholly out of the question." — Applied with 
propriety to the numerous tribe of careless, dashing 
writers, who cannot endure the labour of revising or 
correcting their own works. 

Pindarum quisquis studet cemvlari, 

Cerate ope Dcedaled 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 

Nomina panto (Lat.) Horace. — " He who imitates the poet 
Pindar, relies on wings affixed with wax, as by the art 
of Daedalus, and is sure to give his name to a glassy sea." 
— The allusion is to Icarus the son of Daedalus, who is 
fabled to have fled from Crete on artificial wings, and, 
the sun melting his waxen pinions, he fell into the Icarian 
sea. — The lesson relates to the difficulty of what is called 
Pindaric poetry ; the ancient and modern imitators of 
that bard having given, in general, in lieu of the flights 
of genius, nothing but flights of extravagance. 

Pis oiler (Fr.)— " Last shift, worst." 

Piu vide un occhio del padron, que quattro de'servitori (It.) 
— " One eye of the master sees more than four of the 
servants." 

Plerumque grata divitibus vices (Lat.) Horace. — " Changes 
are generally agreeable to the opulent." — The poet 
alludes to the love of varietv, so generally prevalent in 
those who can afford to indulge in it. 

Ploratur lacrymis amissa pecunia veris (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
44 The loss of money is deplored with real tears." — What- 
ever may be affected on other subjects, nothing wounds 
the feelings of most men, so much as their pecuniary 
losses. 

Ploravere suis non respondere favorem 
Speratum meritis (Lat.) Horace. — "They lamented that 
the encouragement for which they hoped did not await 
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upon their merits." — This was applied in the first instance 
to the disappointments of poets ; but men of talent, in 
other walks of life, are but too sensible that it will bear 
a wider range of application. 

Plura faciunt homines e consuetudine, quam e ratione (Lat.) 
— " Men do more from custom than from reason." — In 
our general conduct, we are found to act rather from 
habit than from reflection. 

sunt qua nos terrent^ quam qua premunt y et scepius 

opinione quam re laboramus (Lat.) Seneca. — "Our 
alarms are much more numerous than our dangers, and 
we suffer much oftener in apprehension than in fact." — 
The experience of human life has proved, that imaginary 
terrors occur more frequently than real dangers. 

Plures adorant solem orientem quam occidentem (Lat.) — " The 
rising sun is more adored than the setting." 

crapula quam gladius (Lat. prov.) — " Gluttony kills 

more than the sword." — We are shocked on hearing of 
the multitudes mowed down by the scythe of war; but 
- we do not notice the silent and wide-spreading de- 
struction, with which debauchery and excesses thin the 
ranks of private life. 

Pluries (Lat. law term.) — "At several times." — It is a 
name given to a writ which issues after two former writs 
have gone out without effect.; — The original writ is the 
capias — then follows an aUas, which failing, the pluries 
issues. 

Plurimum facere, et minimum ipse de se loqui (Lat.) Tacitus. 
— " To do the most and say the least of himself." — This 
is the portrait given by the Roman historian, of a great 
but unostentatious character. 

Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decern (Lat.) 
PiiAutus. — " One eye-witness is of more weight than 
ten who give evidence from hearsay." 

Phis aloes quam mellis habet (Lat.) — " He has more of gall 
than of honey." — Applied to a writer whose forte lies 
chiefly in sarcasm. 

apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio (Lat.) 

Cicbbo. — "Reason shall prevail with me more than 
popular opinion." — 1 shall prefer my own judgment to 
general prejudice. 
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Plus dolet quam necesse est, qui ante doltt quam necesse est 
(Lat.) Seneca. — "He grieves more than is necessary, 
who grieves before it is necessary." 

impetus majorem constantiam penes miseros (Lat.) 

Tacitus. — " Tnere is more of violence as well as of 
perseverance amongst the lowly and the wretched." — A 
wise government will therefore always be cautions of 
provoking this description of men to opposition or 
resistance. 

inalieno quam in suo negotio vident homines (Lat.) — 

" Standers by see more than the actors in an affair." 

pres est la chair que la chemise (Fr.) — " The skin fits 

closer than the shirt." 

Plusque exemph quam peccato nocent (Lat.) — "They do 
more mischief from the example, than from the sin." — 
Spoken of persons in distinguished situations. The best 
example should be given from the highest place. 

Plus ratio quam vis coca vahre solet (Lat.) Coen. Gallua. 
— " Reason can in general do more than blind force." — 
That which cannot be done by mere strength, is some- 
times to be accomplished by address. 

salis quam sumptfo (Lat.) Nepos. — "There was more 

of relish than of cost." — A proper definition of a philo- 
sophical entertainment. 

Phitot mourir que changer (Fr.) — " Sooner die than change." 
—This favourite motto is that which was written by a 
fair one on the sands, when walking by the sea-shore. — 
Her lover arrived in time to read it : his joy, however, 
was soon dashed by a prophetic wave which instantly 
erased the inscription. 

Poco e spesso empie il borsetto (It.) — " Little and often fills 
the purse." 

Poeta nascitur nonfit (Lat. prov.) — " A poet is born, but is 
not made." — No degree of study can make a poet, unless 
the man be possessed of innate genius. — This, however, is 
a point very warmly litigated. 

Point d' argent, point de Suisse (Fr. prov.) — "No more 
money, no more Swiss." — An allusion to the mercenary 
services of that nation. — No longer pipe, no longer dance. 

cPappui (Fr.)— "Fulcrum; prop." 
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Point (Thonneur (Ft.) — "A point of honour." 

Poll me occidistis amid (Lat.) Horace. — "By heaven, 
yon have destroyed me, my friends." — Your misplaced 
zeal has inflicted on me an injury. 

Uoxxk far*® *ixu x»\tx*< *«} yuXi«; * pi (Gr.) — M Many a slip 
between the cup and the lip." 

Tuxxkg <pi\)*< k*teffny*£* YaXvrt (Gr.) — "Want of conversation 
dissolves friendship." 

Ponamus nimios gemitus: flagrantior cequo 

Non debet esse dolor viri, nee vtdnere major (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— " Let us dismiss all excessive sorrow : the grief of a 
man should not pass the bounds of propriety, or show 
itself greater than the infliction." — A man is debased by 
that womanish sorrow which knows no bounds, and 
passes far beyond the occasion. 

Pone seram, coliibe ; sed quid custodiet ipso* 

Custodes? Cauta est et ab Mis incipit uxor (Lat.) Juvefal. — 
"Apply locks and restraint, but who shall watch your 
own spies ? Your wife is cunning, and will begin by 
seducing them." — When a woman is inclined to mischief, 
her artifices will mock every preventive effort. 

Ponton (Fr. milit. term.) — "A temporary bridge for an 
army." — Pontonniers, men who are employed in the 
construction of such bridges. 

Papains me sibilat at mihiplaudo 

Ipse domiy simulac nummos contemplor in arcd (Lat.) 
Hobacb. — "The people hiss me, but I applaud myself 
at home, when I contemplate the money in my chest." — 
The miser finds, in the view of his hoards, a consolation 
and refuge from the public contempt. 

Poscentes vario multum diversa palato (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
"Requiring, with various taste, things widely different 
from each other." — This phrase is used by an author, 
who found, like many of nis less fortunate successors, 
how difficult it was to please the varying taste of 
each individual reader. 

Posse comitates (Lat.) — "The power of the county," which 
the sheriff is authorized to call forth whenever an oppo- 
sition is made to the Queen's writ, or to the execution 
of justice. 
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Possunt quia posse videntur (Lat.) — " They are able, because 
they seem to be able." — The greater energy in all cases 
of force will be found on that side, which from any cause 
whatever can be taught to look confidently for success. 

Post amicitiam credendum est, ante amicitiam judicandum 
(Lat.) Seneca. — " After forming a friendship, you should 
render implicit belief; before that period you may 
exercise your judgment." — In a state of perfect friend- 
ship, there should be nothing like hesitation or distrust 
on either side. 

helium auxilium (Lat.) — " Aid after the war." — A vain 

and superfluous succour, offered when the difficulty is 



epulas stabis vel passus mille meabis (Lat.) — " After 

dinner sit awhile, after supper walk a mile." 

Postea (Lat. law term.) — "Afterwards." — The name given 
to the writ by which the proceedings by nisi prius are 
returned, after the verdict, into the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Post equitem sedet atra cura (Lat.) Horace. — " Dark care 
sits behind the horseman." — This is said of the man 
of guilt, who vainly endeavours to fly from his own 
reflections. 

festum venisti (Lat. Plat, in Gorg.) — " To come after 

the feast." — A day after the fair. 

Poste restante (Ft.) — The same as "to be called for," — 
put upon the address-cover. 

Post malam segetem serendum est (Lat.) Seneca. — " After a 
bad crop, you should instantly begin to sow." — Instead 
of sinking under misfortune, we should immediately 
think of renewing our industry. 

nubila Phoebus (Lat.) — " The sun shines forth after 

clouds." — Motto of the Irish Baron Shuldham. 

— tot naufragia portum (Lat.) — " After so many ship- 
wrecks, there appears a harbour." — After so many 
dangers, an asylum at length presents itself. — Motto of 
Earl Sandwich. 

Postulata (Lat.) — "Things required." — The admissions 
demanded from an adversary before the main argument 
is entered upon. 
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Potentiam cautis quam acribus consilm tutius haberi (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — "Power is more safely to be retained by 
cautious than by severe councils." — Mildness combined 
with vigilance, as a prop of power, is more to be relied 
upon than a system of irritating severity. 

Potentissimus est qui se kabet in potentate (Lat.) Seneca. — 
" He is most powerful, who has himself in his power." — 
Who is able to command himself. Similar to the Hebrew, 
nr nK Bbttn Tiaj mr«-" He is a hero who con- 
quers his temper." 

Potior tempore, potior jure (Lat. prov.) — " Who comes first 
has the preference." 

Pour lien desirer (Ft.) — " To desire good." — Motto of Lord 
Dacre. 

boire (Ft.) — " Drink-money." 

comble de bonheur (Ft.) — "As the height of happiness." 

— As an increase of satisfaction. 

connaitre le prix de V argent, il faut etre oblige d 'en 

emprunter (Fr.) — "In order to know the value ot 
money, a man must be obliged to borrow." — He will 
then learn its value from the price which is set upon the 
obligation. 

s'etablir dans le monde, on fait tout ce que Von peut 

pour y paraitre etabli (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — " When 
a man has to establish himself in the world, he makes 
every effort in his power to exhibit himself as being 
already established." 

y parvenir (Ft.) — " To attain the object." — Motto of 

the Duke of Rutland. 

Prcecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes sileantur, utque 
pravis dictis, factisque, ex posteritate et in/amid metus sit 
(Lat.) Tacitus. — "\The principal office of history I take 
to be this : to prevent virtuous actions from being passed 
over in silence, and that some fear of an opprobrious 
verdict from posterity should attach itself to foul expres- 
sions and vicious conduct." — This maxim, from the pen 
of the great historian, shows the use and benefit of 
history. The compiler may be allowed to add, this great 
use belongs to ancient history, where causes and their 
consequences are at once in our view. Modern and 
u 
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cotemporary history is fall of accidents, which are merely 
things in the chain of events, the causes of which are 
but rarely understood. 

Prceferre patriam liberis regent decet (Lat.) Seneca. — U A 
king should prefer his country to his children." — His 
duty to his subjects < should take place of his family 
affections. 

Praemunire (Lat. law term." — From prasmonere, " to fore- 
warn.") — A writ by which offenders, in certain cases, 
are put out of the protection of the law. 

Pramonitus, prcemunitus (Lat.) — "Forewarned, forearmed.** 

Prcesertim ut nunc sunt mores, adeo res redit, 

Si quisquis reddit, magna habenda est gratia (Lat.) Tebenck. 
— " In the present state of manners, the matter is brought 
to this point, that if any man pays a debt, the creditor 
must accept it as a favour." — In everv state of life, which 
is called civilized, it appears that this same payment of 
debts was always considered as a most awkward, reluc- 
tant, and ill-complexioned sort of business. 

Prcestat otiosum esse, quam nihil agere (Lat.) Plutt. — "Bet- 
ter be idle, than do what is nothing." 

Prcesto et persto (Lat.) — " I perform and I persevere." — 
Motto of the Scotch Earl of Haddington. 

Pravo vivere naso, 

Spectandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo (Lat.) Horace. — 
" With an ugly nose, to be remarkable for fine black 
eyes and hair." — Beauty consists in the proportion, cor- 
respondence, and harmony of parts. — A fine eye, the 
poet hints, will only serve to make an ugly nose the more 
conspicuous. Thus the value of one qualification is 
frequently impaired through the want of another. 

Precepte commence, exemple achkve (Fr. prov.)—" Precept 
begins, but example completes." — Children will act, not 
so much from what they are taught, as from what they 
see. 

Preces armatm (Lat.) — "Armed prayers." — Claims made 
with feigned submission, but which, at the same time, are 
to be sustained by force. 

Prend moi tel que je suis (Fr.) — " Take me just as I am." — 
Motto of the Irish Viscount Loftus. 
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Prendre la June avec les dents (Fr.) — " To seize the moon 
with one's teeth." — To aim at impossibilities. 

■ martre pour renard (Fr. prov.) — " To take a marten 
for a fox." — To catch a Tartar ; to take a wrong sow 
by the ear. 

Presto et bene, non si conviene (It.) — " Haste and well never 
agree." 

Pret cTaccomplir (Fr.) — "Ready to perform."— Motto of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

pour mon pays (Fr.) — " Ready for my country." — 

Motto of Lord Monson. 

Prima facie (Lat.) — u On the first face." — On the first view 
of an affair ; or, in parliamentary phraseology, on the 
first blush of the business. 

Primes vub (Lat.) — "The first passages" of the human 
body — the intestinal canal. 

Primo porco, ultimo cane (It.) — " The first pig, but the last 
whelp, of the litter" (is the best.) 

Primum mobile (Lat.) — "The first motion." — The main 
spring, or impulse, which puts all the other parts into 
activity. 

Primus inter pares (Lat.) — " The first amongst his equals :" 
as in a meeting of magistrates, where the senior is called 
upon, as of course, to preside. 

Principibus placuisse viris non ultima laus est (Lat.) Horace, 
— " To have pleased great men, is a circumstance which 
claims not the last degree of praise." — This poet was 
also a courtier. The praise could not be great, if the 
court of Augustus bore a resemblance to some of modern 
times. 

Principiis obsta (Lat. J — "Meet the first beginnings." — Look 
to the budding mischief, before it has time to ripen into 
maturity. 

, sero medicina paratur 

Cum mala per hnaas convaluere moras (Lat.) Ovid. — " Meet 
the disorder in its outset. The medicine may be too 
late, when the disease has gained ground through delay." 
— This precept is universally just. — It is at present more 
frequently applied to political than to animal economy, 
u 2 
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Prius qttam incipias consulto, et ubi consulueris mature facto 
opus est (Lat.) Sallust. — "Advise well before you 
bejrin; when you have maturely considered, then act 
with promptitude. " 

Privatus Hits census erat brevis, commune magnum (Lat.) 
Horace. — " Their private fortunes were but small ; the 
wealth of the public was great." — This description was 
applied to the infancy of the Roman republic, and con- 
trasted with the later and more corrupt times, when 
individuals were possessed of enormous wealth, while the 
public treasury was impoverished. 

Pro aris et focis (Lat.) — "For our altars and our hearths." 
— For our religion and our firesides. 

Probam pauperiem sine dote qucero (Lat.) — "I court virtuous 
poverty without a dowry." — I throw myself into the 
embraces of poverty, actuated by no ambitious wishes. 

Probitas laudator et alget (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Honesty is 
praised and freezes." — Acts of probity have too fre- 
quently no other reward than a cold commendation. 

■ verus honor (Lat/) — "Probity is true honour." — The 

motto of the Irish Viscount Chetwynd. 

Pro bono publico (Lat.) — " For the public good." 

Probum non pcenitet (Lat.) — "The honest man does not 
repent." — Motto of Lord Sandys. 

Pro Christo etpatrid (Lat.) — "For Christ and my country.'* 
Motto of the Earl of Kerr. 

Procul absit gloria vulgi (Lat.) — "I am beyond vulgar 
admiration." 



a Jove, procul a fulmine (Lat.) — "Being far from 

Jupiter, you are also far from his thunder." — -Those who 
feel not the sunshine of court favour, are exempted, in 
return, from the dangers of courtly intrigue. 



1 procul esto profani ! 



Conclamat vates, totoque absistite luco (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" Retire ! far hence retire, ye profane ; and quit entirely 
the sacred grove." — This was the solemn preface to the 
Eleusinian mysteries. The first line is often quoted in 
an ironical sense. 
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Prodesse civibus (Lat.) — "To be of advantage to my fellow- 
citizens." — To be employed on a work, the end and aim 
of which is to be of service to the community to which 
one belongs. 

quam conspiceri (Lat.) — " To do good rather than 



to be conspicuous.*' — Motto of Lord Somers. 

Pro et con (Lat.) — "For and against." — The reasonings 
pro et con — on both sides of the question. 

hac vice (Lat.) — " For this turn." — A. shall present 

pro hac vice, when B. has an alternate right of pre- 
sentation to a living. 

Prohibetur ne quis faciat in suo, quod nocere possit in alieno 
(Lat. law maxim.) — "It is forbidden that any man 
should do that in his own, which may injure another." — 
If a man does any thing on his ground which offends his 
neighbour, it is held to be a nuisance, and as such may 
be abated : such an offence is the building which darkens 
the windows of another, erecting a dyehouse, forming a 
tanpit, &c, the smells of which are offensive, and some- 
times infectious. 

Proh superi! quantum mortalia pectora ccecce 

Noctis hdbent (Lat.) Ovid. — " Heavens ! what thick dark- 
ness pervades the minds of men." — How clouded is the 
understanding of the many ! 

Projicit ampuUas et sesquipedalia verba (Lat.) Horace. — 
" He throws away his swollen phrases and his words a 
foot and a half long." — When reduced to adversity, a 
man forgets the lofty tone and supercilious language of 
prosperity. 

Pro libertate patriot (Lat.) — " For the liberty of my country." 
Motto of the Irish Baron Massey. 

magna charta (Lat.) — "For the great charter." — 

Motto of Lord Le Despencer. 

Proprium humani ingenii est odisse quern keseris (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — "It is the nature of man to hate those 
he has injured." — It is the disposition of many never 
to be reconciled to those whom they have offended, as 
supposing perhaps that the forgiveness of the opposite 
party cannot be sincere. 

u 3 
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Pro rege et patrid (Lat.)— " For my king and country." — 
. Motto of the second Earl of Leven. 

— — rege, lege, et grege (Lat.) — " For the king, the law, and 
the people." — Motto of Lord Ponsonby. 

re natd (Lat.) — " For a special business." — An assembly 

called pro re natd — for that particular affair. 

salute anvmai (Lat.) — " For the health or safety of the 

soul." — Thus the ecclesiastical court has cognizance in 
certain cases pro salute animce. 

ifyo* xivrpa x*xr%w (Gr.) — " To swim against the stream." 

Prosperum et felix scelus virtus vocatur (Lat.) Seneca. — 
" Wickedness, when successful and prosperous, is called 
virtue." — This will be best explained by the English 
epigram — 

"Treason does never prosper ; what 's the reason ? 
That when it prospers, none dare call it treason ! " 

Protectio trahit subjectionem, et subjectio protectumem (Lat. 
law maxim.") — " Protection implies allegiance, and alle- 
giance should insure protection." — As the subject owes 
to the sovereign obedience, so the sovereign is bound to 
defend the laws, the persons, and property of his sub- 
jects. 

Pro tempore (Lat.) — " For the time." — A measure pro tem- 
pore — a temporary expedient. 

Pro virtute felix temeritas (Lat.) Seneca. — "Instead of 
valour, there was a happy rashness." — The philosopher 
speaks of Alexander ; but, if modern generals were to be 
tried in the same manner, we should find that the 
greater part of their " glories " is to be set down, in the 
same manner, to a successful temerity. 

Proximus ardet Ucalegon (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Your next 
neighbour's house is on fire." — The danger is so near, 
that it becomes you to consider your own safety. 

mm egomet mihi (Lat. law maxim.) — "I am 

always nearest to myself." — This maxim bears on certain 
cases in which a man may, without injustice, take to 
himself a preference : as an executor may first pay a 
legacy to himselfi or take his own debt before Other debts 
of an equal degree. 
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Prudens in flammam ne manum injicito (Lat.) Hiebon. — 
" Put not your finger needlessly into the fire." 

-Juturi temporis exitum 



Caliginosa nocte premit Deus ; 

Videtque, si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat (Lat.) Horace. — "God, in his wisdom, has 
involved the future in clouded night : and he smiles, if 
mortals are improperly anxious to know what is to hap- 
pen." — This is a sublime lesson to those who neglect 
their present opportunities, and are continually employing 
their thoughts about the future. 

^vxns iarpsov (Gr.) — " Physic for the mind." — Applied to 
books or reading. 

Publicum bonum privato est prceferendum (Lat. law maxim.) 
— u The public good is to be preferred before private 
advantage." — Thus a woman, entitled to a dower, shall 
not be 'endowed with a castle of defence, because that is 
pro bono publico, 

Pudet hcec opprobria nobis 

Et potuisse dici, et non potuisse refelli (Lat.) Horace. — "It 
is shameful that such reproaches should be cast upon us, 
and that we are unable to meet them with a refutation." 
Our situation is opprobrious indeed, when we are left 
without an answer to*offer to our adversaries. 

Pudore et liberalitate liberos 

Retinere, satius esse credo, quam metu (Lat.) Terence. — " It 
is better to keep children to their duty by a sense of 
honour, and by kindness, than by fear and punishment." 
— Severity towards children often produces an effect 
directly the reverse of that which was intended. 

" Better far 
To bind your children to yon by the ties 
Of gentleness and modesty, than fear." 

Pulchrum est accusari ab accusandis (Lat.) — "It is an 
honourable circumstance to be accused by those who are 
themselves deserving of accusation." 



est benefacere reipublicce, etiam bene dicere hand 

absurdum est j^Lat.) Sallust. — " It is commendable to 
act well for the republic ; even to speak well, should not 
be without its praise." 
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Pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier hie est (Lat.) Pebsius. 
— " It is pleasant to be pointed at with the finger, and to 
have it said, 'There goes the man.* " — Applied to those 
who are fond of obtruding themselves upon the public 
notice. 

Punica fides (Lat.)— "Punic faith." — This phrase was used 
in an ironical sense by the Romans, to denote the 
treachery of the Carthaginians — a charge from which 
they were not themselves to be exempted. It is now 
used generally to mark the absence of good faith, or the 
breach of a political engagement. 

Punitis ingeniis gliscit auctoritas (Lat.) Tacitus. — "When 
men of talents are punished, their authority is strength- 
ened." — When the infliction of the law falls upon the 
witty or ingenious author of what is termed a libel, it 
generally serves to give weight and notoriety to that 
which might have been overlooked with impunity. 

Puras Delis, non plenas, adspicit manus (Lat.) Sybus.— " God 
looks only to pure, and not to full hands." — The Supreme 
Judge looks to the innocence, and not to the wealth, of 
the party. It is sometimes otherwise in the courts 
below. 



Qiub amissa, salva (Lat.) — " What has been lost, is safe." — 
Motto of the Scotch Earl of Kintore. 

fiver ant vitia mores sunt (Lat.) Seneca. — " What once 

were vices, are now the manners of the day." — Such is 
the general depravity, that what once was imputed as a 
crime, is now exhibited as a boast. 

fuit durum pad, 

Meminisse dulce est (Lat.) Seneca. — "That which it was 
harsh to suffer, it is pleasing to remember." — There is 
something soothing to a man in the recollection of his 
past misfortunes. 

Icedunt oculos festinas demere, si quid 

Est animum, differs curandi tempus in annum (Lat.) Hobacb. 
"If anything affects your eye, you hasten to have it 
removed : but, if your mind is disordered, you postpone 
the term of cure for a year." — Men are infinitely less 
solicitous about their moral than their physical state. 
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Every precaution is taken in cases of fever, &c. ; but 
small pains are taken "to minister to the mind's 
disease." 

Qualibet cpncessio fortissimk contra donatorem interpretanda 
est (Lat. law maxim.) — "Every man's grant shall be 
taken most strongly against himself." — Whenever the 
words of a deed are ambiguous or uncertain, they shall 
be construed against the grantor. If a man grants an 
annuity out of land, and has no land at the time of 
making the grant, it shall charge his person. 

Qua nocent docent (Lat.) — "What hurts teaches." — Teach- 
ing by experience. 

Qucerit, et inventis miser abstinet, ac timet uti (Lat.) Horace. 
— " The miser is ever on the search, yet fears to use 
what he has acquired." 

Qucestio Jit de legibus non de personis (Lat. law maxim.) — 
"The question must refer to the laws, and not to 
persons." — In a court of judicature regard must be had 
to the letter and meaning of the law, and not to the 
rank or situation of either of the contending parties. 

Qmb supra nos nihil ad nos (Lat. prov.) — " The things which 
are above us are nothing to us." — A maxim frequently 
used against astrologers, and sometimes, but falsely, 
applied to politicians. — Every man who can understand 
the first principles of government, has a right to* examine 
into the conduct of his rulers. 

Qtialis ab incepto (Lat.) — "The same as from the beginning." 
Motto of the Irish Earl Clanbrassil. 

ab incepto processerit et sibi constet (Lat.) Horace. 

— "Let him proceed as he began, and be consistent with 
himself." — This was written as an instruction to the 
tragic poet. It is now used to recommend an adherence 
to consistency. 

■ rex talis grex (Lat.) — "Like the king like the 

subject." — As the master, so the servant. 

■ vir talis oratio (Lat.) — "As the man, so his speech." 

Quam diu se bene gesserit (Lat.) — "As long as he shall 
conduct himself properly." — A phrase first used in the 
letters patent granted to the Chief Baron of the Exche- 
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quer. All the judges now hold their places by this 
tenure ; they were formerly held durante bene placito, 
during the King's pleasure. 

Quam prope ad crimen sine crimjne ("Lat.) — " How nearly a 
man may approach to guilt, without being guilty ! " — 
This was a favourite question with the Jesuits, who 
reasoned on the different shades and gradations of 
criminality, until, if it suited their convenience, they 
could do away with the crime itself. 

sape forth temere 

Eveniunt, quce non audeas optare ! (Lat.) Tebbncb. — " How 
often things occur by mere chance, which we dared not 
even to hope for." — The chances of life are such, very 
often, as to transcend every prudent expectation. These, 
however, are rare indeed. They may be regarded as 
similar to the success of the Grecian painter, who, 
despairing of hitting off the foam at a horse's mouth, 
dasned his sponge against the picture, and thereby 
produced the desired effect. 

seipse amans sine rivali (Lat.) Cicero de Hirtio. — 

"How much in love with himself, and that without a 
rival." — Describing a man absorbed in self-love, and 
despised by the rest of the world. 

temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam (Lat.) — u How 

rashly do we sanction an unjust law against ourselves." 
— How blindly do the unthinking part of the world lend 
their aid and approbation to measures, of which, if better 
instructed, they would perceive that they must ultimately 
be the victims. 

Quand les vices nous quittent, nous nous flattons que Jest nous 
qui les quittons (Fr.) — " When the power of committing 
vice forsakes us, we natter ourselves by assuming the 
praise of having forsaken the vices." 

on parte de docteur, on ne dit pas un homme docte, mats 

un homme qui en doit itre (Fr.) — " A doctor does not 
only mean a learned man, but one who ought to be so." 

un chien se noye, chacun hit off re h boire (Fr.) — u When 

a dog is drowning, every one offers him water." 

Quandb aliquid prohibetur, prohibetur et omne per quod 
devenitw ad illud (Lat. law maxim.) — "When anything 
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is forbidden to be done, whatever tends or leads to it, as 
the means of compassing it, is forbidden at the same time.'* 

Quando amigo pide no ay manana (Sp.) — " When a friend 
asks, there is no to-morrow." 



■ la mala ventura si duerme, nadie la despierte (Sp.) — 

" When ill-luck falls asleep, let nobody wake her." 

Quand on ne trouve pas son repos en soi-meme, il est inutile de 
le chercher ailleurs (Ft.) — "When a man finds not 
repose in himself, it is in vain for him to seek it else- 
where." — He cannot escape by change of place from 
the anxiety which is lodged within his bosom. 

Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus (Lat.) Horace. — "Some- 
times even the good Homer nods." — Superior minds are 
not at all times exempt from lapses, or from frailty. 

Quando ullum inveniemus parem ? (Lat.) Horace. — u WTien 
shall we look upon his like again ? " — Or with invenient, 
"When w}ll they find any person to equal him?" 

Quanto mayor e la fortuna, tanto e menor secura (Sp. prov.) 
— " The more exalted is the fortune, the less it is secure." 
— This requires little comment. The oak is demolished 
when the willow has only bent itself before the storm. 

plura recentium sen veterum revolvo, tanto ludibria 

rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis observantur . (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — " The more I revolve in my mind the trans- 
actions of the ancients or the moderns, the more of 
frivolity and absurdity appears to me in all human 
affairs." — The matters which appear as grave to the 
present spectator, will take a lighter aspect in the view 
of the future observer, when acquainted with all their 
more minute circumstances.. 



quisque sibi plura negaverit % 



A Diis plura feret. Nil cupientium 

Nudus castra peto ; multa petentibus 

Desunt multa (Lat.) Horace. — " The more a man denies 

himself, the more he shall receive from heaven. Naked, 

I seek the camp of those who covet nothing : those who 

require much, are ever much in want." — Or, as thus 

quaintly translated by Fanshawe — 

" The more a man himself denies, 
The more indulgent heaven bestows; 
Let them who will, side with the Ts, 
I'm with the party of the Noes." 
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Quantum (Lat.) — "How much." — The quantum, "the due 
proportion." 



est in rebus inane! (Lat.) Pebsius. — "How much 

of folly is there in the affairs of men ! " — How senseless 
and frivolous are the pursuits of men in general ! 

■ meruit (Lat.) — " As much as he has deserved. "— ^ 



This phrase occurs in an action on the case for work 
done without a previous agreement. The law will in 
this case give the plaintiff " as much as he has fairly 
earned." 



mutatus ab illo! (Lat.) Vibgijl. — "How much 

changed from him !" — How much altered from that figure 
which we regarded with so much interest. 



quisque sua nummorum condit in area, 



Tantum habet etfidei (Lat.) Juvenal. — "Every man's credit 
and consequence are proportioned to the sums which he 
holds in his chest." — The word credit is not' here taken 
in the modern Sense. The meaning is simply — it is 
wealth alone which can command respect. 

• religio potuit suadere malorum ! (Lat.) Lucretius. 



— " To how many mischiefs does not religion persuade ! " 
— The poet is speaking of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
enjoined by the priests upon her father Agamemnon. — 
The line is sometimes invidiously used, and in a broader 
sense. 

Quare facit opium dormire f Quia in eo est virtus dormitiva 
(Lat.) — " Why does opium induce sleep ? Because it 
has in it a sleepy quality." — This question and answer 
are given by Molifcre, in ridicule of that pompous igno- 
rance which affects to solve every difficulty, whilst it 
dwells only in lofty no-meaningjs ; or, as in this instance, 
only retorts the terms of the original question. 



impedit (Lat.) — " Why does he disturb." — The name 

of a writ which lies for the patron of a living, against the 
person who has disturbed his right of advowson. 

• si fieri potest et verba omnia et vox hujus alumnwn 



' urbis oleant : ut oratio Romana plane videatur, non civitate 
donata (Lat.) Quintllian. — "Wherefore, if it can be 
done, your words and voice should savour of a pupil of 
this city, that your speech may appear to be trulv that 
of Rome, and not that of a foreigner on whom it had 
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bestowed its freedom." — This, when modernized, is a 
good lesson against all provincial and vulgar dialects, 
which take all its consideration from learning, and pre- 
clude, in a great metropolis, even the idea that the 
person so offending can have made anything like elegant 
acquirements. 

,Quare vitia sua nemo confitetur t 
Quia etiam nunc in Mis est. Somnum 
Narrare vigilantis est (Lat.) Seneca. — " Why does no man 

confess his vices ? It is because he is yet in them. It is 

for a waking man to tell his dreams.'*' 1 

Quas out incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura (Lat.) Hobace. — " Faults 

• originating from carelessness, or of which human nature 

was not sufficiently aware." — Errors in a literary work 

either springing from haste, or partaking of the infirmity 

of our nature. 

— dederis solus semper habebis opes (Lat.) Mabtial. — 
44 The wealth which you give away will ever be your 
own." — As the poet was ignorant of the christian precept 
of " laying up treasures in heaven," he seems to have 
placed too much reliance on human gratitude. 

Quatre mains (Fr.) — " Music fpr four hands." 

Quemcunque miservm vufero, hominem scias (Lat.) Seneca. — 
44 When you see a man in distress, know him for a fellow 
man." — Recollect that he is formed of the same mate- 
rials, with the same feelings as yourself, and then relieve 
him as you would wish to be relieved. 

Quern poenitet peccdsse, pens est innocens (Lat.) Seneca. — 
"He who is sorry for having sinned, is almost innocent." 
— His penitence has nearly obliterated his fault. 

res plus nimis delectavere secundce, 

Mutatce quotient (Lat.) Hobace. — " The man who is most 
fond of revelling in prosperity, will most acutely feel the 
shock of adversity." — He who is intoxicated by his 
height, will most severely feel his fall. 

— — semper acerbum 

Semper honoratum (sic dii voluistis) habebo (Lat.) Vibgu,. — 
44 That day, which I shall always recollect with grief, but, 
as the gods have willed it, with reverence;" — referring to 
the day on which the speaker had lost a most valued 
friend. 
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Quern te Deus esse jussit (Lat.) — " What God commanded 
you to be." — Motto of the Irish Baron Sheffield. 

QuereUe d'aUemand (Fr.) — "A German quarrel." — A drun- 
ken affray* 

Qui a bruit de se lever matin, pent dormir jusquh diner (Fr.) 
— " He who has the reputation of rising early may sleep 
until noon." 

— aime Jean aime son chien (Fr.) — " Who loves John loves 
his dog." — Love me love my dog. 

— amicus est amal, qui amat non utique amicus est. Jtaque 
amicitia semper prodest ; amor etiam aUquando nocet (Lat.) 
Seneca. — u He who is a friend must love, but he who 
loves is not therefore a friend. Thus friendship is always 
advantageous, whilst love is sometimes injurious." — This 
is a useful lesson to the fair sex, who should learn to 
distinguish between that disinterested friendship which 
seeks only their happiness, and that selfish love which 
would destroy their peace for its own gratification. 

— a peur des feuiUes ne doit pas alter au bois (Fr.) — He 
that is afraid of leaves, must not go into a wood." 

— compte sans son hote il lux convient compter deuxfois (Fr.) 
— " Who reckons without his host, must reckon twice." 

Quia te non capio tu copies me (Lat.) — " Because I do not 
take (or comprehend) thee, thou shalt take me." — This 
is the language imputed to Aristotle, who is said to have 
flung himself into a river, because he could not com- 
prehend the fluctuation of the tides ! 

Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mavil (Lat.) Virgil. 
— " He who does not hate, Bavius, let him, O Msevius, 
love thy verses." — These were two of the worst poets of 
antiquity. He who has so little taste, as to relish one 
bad performance, cannot be disgusted with another 
equally indifferent. 

— capit illefacit (Lat. prov.) — "He who takes it to him- 
self, makes the allusion." — He that the cap fits, let him 
wear it. 

Quicquid agunt homines nostri farrago Ubelli (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— " What mankind is employed in, shall be the subject of 
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this publication." — A motto often prefixed to periodical 
works. 

Quicquid excessii modum 

Pendet instabili loco (Lat.) Seneca. — "Whatever has ex- 
ceeded its due bounds, is ever in a state of instability.' 1 
— This is a maxim equally true, whether applied to men 
or to governments. In politics, as in physics, the power 
is weakened from being overstrained. 

Qui in amove prcecipitavit pejus peril, quam si saxo saliat 
(Lat.) Plautus. — " To be hurried away in the torrent 
of love, is much worse than to leap from a rock." 

Qui cupit optatam cursu contingere metam 

Malta tulit fecitque puer y sudavit et alsit (Lat.) Horace. — 
" He who desires to reach with speed the wished-for end 
(the winning post of the race), must in his earlier days 
have suffered and laboured much, and borne the alternate 
extremes of heat and cold." — No man ever reached to 
excellence in any one art or profession, without having 
passed through the slow and painful process of study and 
preparation. 

— Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivant (Lat.) Juvenal, — 
" Who affect to be Curii, and live like Bacchanals." — 
Applied to men whose feigned austerity is nothing 
more than a mask for their debauchery. 

Quid datur a divis felici optatius hord t (Lat) Catullus. — 
" What is tberejpven the gods more desirable than a 
happy hour ?" — The felix hora of the Romans implied 
" a lucky occasion,' 1 or what our Rowe calls " a glorious, 
golden opportunity." 

dem t quid non dem f renuis tu, quod jubet alter (Lat.) 

Hob ace. — " What shall I give ? what shall I withold ? 
What you refuse, another imperiously ordains." — The 
poet is speaking'of what authors in all ages have com- 
plained of, the difference of taste, and the capriciousness 
of their readers. 

de quoque viro, et cui dicas, sape caveto (Lat.) Horace. 

— " Take especial care what you say of any man, and to 
whom it is said." — Nothing in human life requires more 
caution than the manner of making our report on the 
character of others. 

x 2 
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Qniddominifacient, audent cum talia forest (Lat.) Vibgel. — 
" What will their masters do, when low -villains can thus 
presume ?" — What are we not to expect from the princi- 
pals, when we are thus insulted by their subalterns ? 

Qui de contemnendd gloria Ubros scribunt^ nomen suum suscri- 
bunt (Lat.) — " Those who write books about despising 
glory inscribe their own names." — They show a wish for 
that fame which they affect to contemn. 

Quid est turpius quam senex vivere incipiens t (Lat.) Seneca. 
— "What is more scandalous than an old man just 
beginning to live ?" — It is shameful to see a man in ad- 
vanced life entering for the first time on the rudiments of 
knowledge, or the practice of virtue. 

Qui dit docteur, ne dit pas toujours un homme docte, mats un 
homme qui devrait etre docte (Fr.) St. Reax. — " He who 
speaks of a doctor (or professor) does not always speak 
of a learned man, but only of a man who ought to be 
learned." — Pompous titles only serve, in some instances, 
as a cover for ignorance. 

Quid leges sine moribus 

Vanes prqficiunt f (Lat.) Hobace.— " What can idle laws do 
without morals ?" — If the moral sentiments of a people 
are completely relaxed or forgotten, little can be ex- 
pected from the penalties or restraints to be imposed by 
the wisest legislature. 

— non ebrietas designat f Operta recludit, 

Spesjubet esse ratas, in prcslia trudit inermem (LaO Horace. 
— " To what does inebriety not point ? It discloses every 
secret, it ratifies every hope, and pushes evdn the un- 
armed man to battle.'* — Drunkenness makes men, at the 
same time, confident and imprudent. 

non mortaUa pectora cogis, 

Auri sacra fames? (Lat.) Vibgtl. — " Accursed thirst of gold ! 
to what dost not thou compel the human breast? " — To 
what atrocities cannot that mind reach, which is impelled 
by selfish avarice ! 

nos dura refogimus 

jEtas, quid intactum nefasti 

Reliquimusf (Lat.) Hobage. — " What harshness has this age 
left untried, or what wickedness unaccomplished ?" — By 
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this reflection, so often employed, it is meant to intimate, 
that the present age is worse than any of those which 
have preceded it. 

Quid nunc t (Lat.)—- " What now ? "—What is the news at 
present ? Applied in ridicule to a person who makes 
the acquisition of news his principal pursuit. 

prodest) Pontice, longo 

Sanguine censeri, pictosque ostendere vultus 

Majorum f (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Of what advantage is it to 

you, Ponticus, to quote your remote ancestors, and to 

exhibit their portraits." 

"Where 's the advantage— where the real good, 
In tracing from the source oar ancient blood; 
To have oar ancestors, in paint or stone, 
Preserved as relics, or as monsters shown ? " 

pro quo (Lat.) — " What for what." — A quid pro quo, 

" a mutual consideration." 

prudentis opus f 

Cum possit, nolle nocere (Lat.) Bias per Axis. — " It shows 
good sense not to hurt even when we can easily do so." 

Qridquid delirant reges pkctuntur Achivi (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Whatever error their kings may commit, the Greeks 
are punished." 

"When doting monarch* nrge 
Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge." 

• in altum fortuna tulit, ruitura levat (Lat.) Seneca. 



" Whatever fortune has raised to a height, she has 
raised only that it may fall." — When chance, not merit, 
has contributed to a man's elevation, his fall maybe 
considered as certain. 

■ mullis peccatur inultum est (Lat.) Luc an. — " The 



guilt which is committed by many niuSt pass unpunished." 
— Where the. offenders are numerous, it is sometimes 
prudent to overlook the crime. 

•prcecipies esto brevis (Lat.) Horace. — "Whatever 



precepts you give, be short." — All didactic rules should 
be given with brevity. 

Quid quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 

Cauium est in horas (Lat.) Horace. — "Man never takes 
sufficient and hourly care against that which he ought to 
shun." — That which is called misfortune, contributes but 
x 3 
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little to the sufferings of human life. They are in 
general to be set down to our own want of caution and 
foresight. 

Qutdquod medicina mortuorum' sera est (Lat.) — u Alter 
death, the doctor." 

nemo aquam infundit in cineres (Lat.) — " After a 

man's house is burnt to ashes, it is too late to pour on 
water." 

Quid rides f 

Mutato' nomine de tefdbula narratur (Lat.) Hobace. — " Why 
do you laugh ? Change but the name, and the story is 
tola of yourself." — We smile, as the satirist justly ob- 
serves, at follies related under feigned names, when we 
should smart if they were linked with our own. 

Romce faciam? Mentiri nescio (Lat.) Juvehai* — 

" What should I do at Rome? I cannot lie."— What 

, should he do in a great capital, who cannot adopt its 
manners ? 

sitfaturum cras,fuge quwrere (Lat.) Horace. — "Avoid 

all inquiry with respect to what may happen to-morrow." 
Look not so anxiously into the future, as to preclude all 
present enjoyment. 

sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non (Lat.) 

Hobace. — "What is becoming, what is base, what is 
useful, and what the contrary." — These are stated by 
the poet as the first aims of every moral inquiry. 

tarn ridiculum quam appetere mortem, cum vitam tM 

inquietam feceris metu mortis (Lat.) Seneca. — " What 
can be so ridiculous as to stek for death, when it is 
merely the fear of death that renders your existence 
miserable." — A similar idea which occurs in Martial has 
been thus translated — 

"Himself he slew, when he the foe would fly. 
What madness this— for fear of death to die." 

te exempla juvat spinis e pluribus una (Lat.) Juvenal. 

— " What does it avail to you, if one thorn be removed 
out of many ?" — How are you bettered by the removal 
of a single grievance, if the general pressure is suffered 
to continue ? 
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Quid terras alio calente sole mutamus? (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Why do we change for soils warmed only by another 
sun?" — i.e. for different climates. "Of what use is the 
change of residence when the mind bears with it its own 
disease ? 

— verum atque deems (Lat.) — " What is just and honour- 
able." — The motto of the Irish Viscount Dungannon. 

verum atque decern euro et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum 

(Lat.) Horace. — "My cares and my inquiries are 
directed in search of decency and truth, and in this I am 
wholly engrossed and occupied." — This is the just motto 
of a satirist, whose aim should be to correct whatever is 
improper, and to chastise whatever is indecent. 

violentius awe tyranni ? (Lat.) Juvenal. — " What can 

be more violent than the ear of a tyrant ?" — What more 
dangerous than the confidence of a despot ? 

Quien hurta la cena del viejo no le hace agravio (Sp.) — " Who 
steals an old man's supper does him no wrong." 

— — lexos se va a casar, o va enganado o va a enganar 
(Sp.) — " He who goes far from home for a wife, either 
means to cheat, or will be cheated." 



sembra, en Dios espero (Sp.) — " He who sows, trusts 

in God." 

Qui e nuce nncleum esse vult nucem frangit (Lat.) Plautus. 
— " He that will eat the kernel must crack the nut." 

est plus esclave qu'un courtisan assidu, si eeriest un 

courtisan plus assidu? {Ft.) LaBbutebe. — "Who can be 
a greater slave than the assiduous courtier if not the one 
who is still more assiduous ? " 

Quieta non movere (Lat.) — " Not to disturb things which are 
at rest."— When a state is tranquil, it should not be 
unsettled by causeless innovation. 

Qui facit per alium facit per se (Lat. law maxim.) — " What 
a man does by another, he does by or through himself." 
— Every man must be responsible for that which he 
empowers or commands another to do. If he orders 
another to commit a trespass, he is himself a trespasser. 
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Qui fit Maecenas, ut nemo quam sibi for tern 

Seu ratio dederit, seufors objecerit, ilia 

Contentus vivat f laudet diversa sequentes (Lat.) Horace. — 
" How comes it, Maecenas, that no person is contented 
with his course in life, whether selected by choice, or 
thrown in his way by chance, but is always praising those 
who follow a different pursuit ? " — The merchant epvies 
the lawyer, and is envied in his turn. Every man, with 
few exceptions, seems to think that he would have thriven 
better in any other pursuit, than that which he has 
adopted. 

garde son diner, il a mieux a souper (Fr.prov.) — a Who 

saves his dinner has the more for his supper." 

— genus jactat suum, aliena landat (Lat.) Seneca. — " He 
who boasts of his lineage, boasts of that which does not 
properly belong to him." 

invidet minor est (Lat.) — " He who envies, admits his 

inferiority." — Motto of Lord Cadogan. 

QuUibetprasumitur bonus, donee probetur contrarium (Lat.) 
— " Every one is considered good, if nothing is proved to 
the contrary." 

Qui male agit odit lucem (Lat. prov.) — " He who commits 
evil actions shuns the light." — The worst presumable 
motives will always be inferred, where the doer of an act 
seeks to shroud himself in darkness and mystery. 

— — p meprise Cotin n'estime point son roi> 

Et tfa, sehn Cotin, ni Dieu, ni foi, ni loi (Fr.) Boileau. — 
" He who despises Cotin, cannot respect his king ; and, 
according to Cotin, knows neither a God, a faith, or a 
law." — This is applied to the conduct of political dis- 
putants, who, when their passions are heated, do not 
scruple to apply to their opponents the appellations of 
atheists and traitors, jacobins and Jacobites, or whatever 
may be the opprobrious term of the day. 

mori didicit servire dedidicit. Supra omnem potentiam 

est, certe extra omnem (Lat.) Seneca. — "He who has 
learned to die, has learned how to avoid being a slave. 
Such a man is most certainly beyond the reach of all 
human power." — The writer, who afterwards suffered 
himself to bleed to death, when commanded by a tyrant 
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to terminate his existence, seems, when writing this 
energetic passage, to have had some presentiment of his 
fete. 

Qui ria cceur, ait jambes (Fr.) — "He that has no heart, 
let him have heels." 

■ point de sens a trente cms, rCen aura jamais (Fr.) — 

" He who has not sense at thirty years of age, will never 
have any." 

Qui nescit di&simulare nescit vivere (Lat.) — " He who knows 

not how to dissemble, knows not how to live." — The 

. man is little fitted for society, -who has not the faculty, 

on particular occasions, of concealing his feelings, and 

dissembling for the moment his resentments. 

Qirin corpus onustum 

Hesternis vitiis, animum quoque prcegravat una, 
Atque affigit humo divines partiexdam aura (Lat.) Horace. — 
" The body, loaded by the excess of yesterday, depresses 
the mind also, and fixes to the ground this particle of 
divine breath." 

"The body too, with yesterday's excess 

Bnrden'd and tired, shall the pare soul depress; 

Weigh down this portion of celestial birth, 

The breath of God, and fix it to the earth."— Feascu. 

KTUTK TW priD #mK pat iftap (Chald.)— « Make haste 
in buying a field, but be slow in marrying a wife." 

Qui nil molitur inepte (Lat.) Horace. — "Who labours 
nothing fruitlessly, or absurdly." — Whose means are 
always suited to his end. Spoken of a wise and provi- 
dent statesman. 

nimirttm probat, nihil probat (Lat. prov.) — " He who 

proves too much, proves nothing." 

non libere veritatem pronunciat, proditor est veritatis 

(Lat.) Inst. Epil. — " He who does not freely speak 
the truth is a betrayer of the truth." 



prqficit, deficit (Lat.) — " He who does not advance 

recedes." — This is a maxim for all aces ; the boy at 
school, who is not gaining, is certainly losing ground. — 
It will equally apply to other pursuits in life. 

vetat peccare cum possiU jubfit (Lat.) Seneca. — 

'• He orders the commission of a crime, who does not 
forbid it, when it is in his power." 
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Qni non vult fieri desidiosus, amet (Lat.) Ovid. — " Let him 
who does not wish to be indolent, fall in love." — That 
busy passion will call all his faculties into existence. 

pensef (Fr.)— "Who thinks?"— Motto of the Irish 

Earl of Howth. 

perd, peche (Fr. prov.) — " He who loses, sins." — The 

man who is unsuccessful is generally held to be in the 
wrong. 

prcsgravat artes 

Intra se positas, extinctus amaUtur idem (Lat.) Horace. — 

44 He' whose moral or intellectual excellence causes envy 

in his lifetime, shall be revered when he is dead." 

" For those are hated that excel the rest, 
Although, when dead, they are beloved the best" 

prete a Vami perd an double (Fr. prov.) — " He who 

lends his money to a friend, is sure to lose both." 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo (Lat.) Vibgtjl. — 
" Those who have ensured their remembrance by their 
deserts." — Those who have embalmed their memory by 
benefits conferred upon the human race. 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Who shall 
guard your own guards ? " — What check have you upon 
the very spies which you have set on this occasion ? 

Qui se fait brebis le hup le mange (Fr.) — " He that makes 
himself a sheep, is eaten by a wolf." 

sentit cOmmodum, sentire debet et onus (Lat. law maxim.) 

— " He should endure the burden who derives the ad- 
vantage." 

se sent galeux se gale (Fr. prov.) — 44 He who feels him- 
self scabby, let him scratch." — Let him who feels the 
allusion resent it. 

Quis furor, cives, owe tanta licentia ferri I (Lat.) Vibgil. 
— " What . fury, oh citizens, what dreadful outrages of 
the sword ! " — An appeal often and forcibly made in case 
of popular insurrection. 

Qui statuit aliquid, parte inauditd altera^ 

uEquum licet statuerit, hand cequus est (Lat.) Seneca. — " He 
who decides in any case, without hearing the other side 
of the question, though he may determine justly, is not 
therefore just." 
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Quis desiderio sitpudor aut modus 

Tarn chart capitis? (Lat.) Horace.— " What shame or bounds 
shall be annexed to our grief, on losing an individual so 
intimately and justly esteemed?" — This is a common 
preface to an elegy or a funeral sermon. — By the poet it 
was originally given as a solemn tribute to the memory 
of an endeared friend. If Quintilian had the worth 
ascribed to him in the following part of the quotation, 
Horace must be excused from the guilt of posthumous 
adulation. 

— enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 

Pramia si tollas t (Lat.) Juvenax. — " For who will embrace 
even virtue itself v if you take awav its rewards ? " — What 
man is wholly disinterested even in the best pursuit ? 

expedivit psittaco suum x m *t* (Lat.) Persius. — " Who 

taught that parrot his • how d 'ye do.' " — Who instructed 
that pedant to quote so largely from other languages ? 

fallere possit amentemf (Lat.) Virgil. — "Who can 

deceive a lover ?" — What can escape a lover's jealousy 
and penetration ? 

legem del amantibus ? 

Major lex amor est sibi (Lat.) Boethius. — "What law can 
bind lovers ? Love is their supreme law." 

Qui sibi amicus est, scito hunc amicum omnibus esse (Lat.) 
Seneca. — u He who is his own friend is a friend to all 
men." — He who is considerate in his own concerns, will 
kindly extend his consideration to those of his friends. 

Quis nam igitur Ubert Sapiens qui sibi imperiosus (Lat.) 
Horace. — " Who then is free ? The wise man who can 
command himself." — No man is less free than the slave 
to his passions. 

novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes t 

Quern sese ore ferens (Lat.) Virgil.—" What new guest is 

this that has approached our dwelling? and how proudly 

he bears himself." 

Quisque sibi proximus (Lat. prov.)-r-" Every one is his own 
next.': 

suorum verborum optimus interpres (Lat.) — "Every 



one can best explain his own words." 
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Quisque suos patimur manes (Lat.) Virgil. — " Each man is 
liable to his peculiar destiny." 

Quis taUa fando temperet a lacrymist (Lat.) Vibgil. — 
"Who ia speaking? of such things can abstain from tears?" 
— Who can remain unaffected by such a narrative ? 

ttderit Gracchos de seditione querentes t (Lat.) Juvenal. 

— " Who could endure the Gracchi complaining of 
sedition?" — The Gracchi were Roman tribunes, re- 
markable for being at the head of every seditious move- 
ment. The purport of the question therefore is, — Who 
can bear to hear men complaining of faults of which they 
are themselves particularly guilty ? 

Qui tarn (Law Lat.) — "An action in the nature of an 
information on a penal statute." 

se couche avec les chiens, se live avec des puces (Fr.) — 

" Who lies down with dogs, rises with fleas." 

- tacet consentit (Lat.) — "Who is silent, consents." — 
Silence is consent. 

terret, plus ipse timet (Lat.) Clapdian. — "He who 

awes others, is more in fear himself." — The despot keeps 
others in dread of his tyranny, whilst he is himself a prey 
to his own alarms. 

timide rogat, docet negare (Lat.) Seneca. — " He who 

asks fearfully, teaches a denial." — The claimant who has 
the greatest share of confidence is the most likely to 
succeed. 

uti scit, ei bona (Lat.) — " That man should be possessed 

of wealth, who knows its proper use." — The motto of 
Lord Berwick. 

va la? (Fr.)— "Who goes there?"— A challenge of 

a sentinel to a passer by. 

veut prendre un oiseau, qu'il ne Vaffarouche (Fr.) — 

44 To frighten a bird is not the way to catch it." 

vivet (Fr.)— "Who goes there?"— He is on the qui 

vive — on the alert. 

vult decipiy decipiatur (hat, prov.) — "If any man 

wishes to be deceived, 'let him be deceived." 
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Quoad hoc (Lat.) — "As far as this." — He is right ^woad Aoc, 
as to this stage of the business, or point of the argument. 

thorum et mensam (Lat.) — " To separate from bed 



and table.*' 

Quo animo t (Lat.) — " With what mind?" — The quo animo — 
the spirit and intention under which any act was per- 
formed. 

Quocunque trdhuntfata sequamur (Lat.) Vtbgil. — " Wbere- 
ever the fates direct us, let us follow." — Let us yield to 
the imperious necessity of circumstances. 

Quod ab initio non valet, tractu temporis convalescere non potest 
(Lat. law maxim.)— "That which had no force in the 
beginning, can gam no strength from the lapse of time." 
— A claim or title, defective in the first instance, cannot 
derive any additional weight from prescription. 

alias bonum et justum est, si per vim aut fraudem petatur, 

malum et injustum est (Lat. law maxim.) — " What other- 
wise is good and just, if it be aimed at by fraud or 
violence, becomes evil and unjust." — Thus it is forbidden, 
even to those who have title of entry, to enter into lands 
or tenements, otherwise than in a peaceable manner. 

avertat Dens! (Lat.)— " Which God forbid!"— An 

exclamation frequently used on viewing or auguring an 
impending calamity. 

— certaminibus ortum ultra metam durat (Lat.) Yell. 
Patebculus. — "That which arises from contest goes 
often beyond the mark." — From all political contentions 
certain consequences flow beyond what the actors on 
the scene had in their immediate contemplation. 

est inconveniens et contra rationem non estpermissum in 

lege (Lat. law. maxim.) — Whatever is inconvenient and 
contrary to reason, is not permitted in the law." — Thus, 
if a town has customs which can be shown to be un- 
reasonable, they shall be no longer binding. 

fieri potest per pauca non debet per plura (Lat.) — 

" What can be done with little, need not be done with 
much." 

■ licet ingratum est; quod non licet acrius urit (Lat.) 
Horace. — " That which is lawful is less pleasing. Men 
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are more strongly prompted to that which u unlawful." 
— As they look, for instance, with more desire to other 
men's wives than to their own. 

Quod medicorum est 

Promittunt medici, tractant fabrilia fabri (Lat) Horace. — « 
" Physicians promise that which belongs to physicians, 
and workmen handle their own tools." — In these cases 
no man interferes with another's business. 

Quodcunque ostendis mOii sic incredulus odi (Lat.) Horace. — 
— " Whateveryou show me in such a way, I detest and 
disbelieve." — This is applied to poets who deal in nothing 
but monsters, spectres, and extravaganzas. 
** I hate inch wild, Improbable romance." 

Quod est violentum, non est durabUe (Lat. prov.) — u What 
is violent is not durable." — The most violent passions are 
the soonest exhausted. 

maU fersy assuesce, feres bene (Lat.) Seneca. — u Ac- 
custom yourself to that which you bear ill, and you will 
bear it well." — Patience and resignation will lighten 
every difficulty. 

nonpotest vuU posse, qui nimium potest (Lat.) Seneca. 

— " He who is too powerful, is still aiming at that degree 
of power which is unattainable.* — It is in the nature of 
despotism to be insatiable. 

optandi divum promittere nemo 

Auserat — Forsen! attulit ultrb (Lat.) Virgil. — u Lo! what 
none of the gods could have promised to your prayer, 
chance has spontaneously supplied." — Spoken of some 
very unexpected good fortune. 

— petis hie est — est Ulubris (Lat.) Horace. — " What you 
seek is here — it is at Ulubri." — You look for happiness 
in change of place, when in fact it is every where within 
your reach, were your search but properly directed. 

petis id sane invisum est acidumque duobus 

Horace. — " What you ask is disagreeable and dist 

to two others." — This is the language of an author, 
labouring under something worse than a dilemma, which 
has but two horns, as not Knowing how to please a trio 
of readers. 
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Quod petit spernit, repetit quod nuper omisit (Lat.) Horace. 
— "He despises that which he had formerly claimed, and 
he recals that of which he had at one time lost sight.' 1 — 
This is applied to a capricious man who changes his views 
and intents, not from any change of circumstance, but 
from the veering and fluctuation of his own opinions. 

quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis 

Cautum est in horas (Lat.) Horace. — "Man is never 

sufficiently aware of the dangers which hourly await 

him." 

— ratio nequiit, scepe sanavit mora (Lat.) Seneca. — " That 
which reason could not avoid, has often been cured by 
delay." — To forbear and wait for events is sometimes afi 
that is left to the most consummate prudence. 

sit esse veUt, nthUque malit (Lat.) Martlal. — " Who 

wishes to be what he is, and sees nothing preferable." — 
A brief and just definition of a state of contentment. 

satis est cut contigit, nil amplius optet (Lat.) Horace. 

— " He who has enough should wish for nothmg more." 
— The man who has a sufficiency should learn to smile 
at the artificial wants- of others. 

— « defidant vires, audacid certe 

Laus erit: in magnis voluisse sat est (Lat.) Propertius. — 
" Even though strength should fail, still boldness shall 
have its praise : in great attempts it is enough to dare." 
— The resolution to attempt a great deed is laudable, 
even though the attempt should be unsuccessful. 

sors feret, feremus ozquo animo (Lat.) Terence. — 

"Whatever chance shall bring, let us bear it with an 
equal mind." — As we cannot .control the vicissitudes of 
fortune, let us make sure of a relief and an asylum in 
our own fortitude and equanimity. 

— vos jus cogit, id voluntate impetret (Lat.) Terence. — 
*' What the law insists upon, let your adversary obtain 
from your own free will." — When the merits of the case 
are decidedly against a man, it is folly to persist in a 
vexatious course of litigation. 

Quo jure (Law Lat.)—" By what right."— A writ that lies 
for him who has lands, wherein another challenges 
common of pasture time out of mind, whereby the party 
la compelled to show " by what right " he entertains 

this cl ftlf Wi 

T 2 
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Quo jure, qudque injuria (Lat.) Terence. — "By right or 
wrong." — By hook or crook. 

me cunque rapit tempestas deferor hospes (Lat.) Horace* 



( To whatever quarter the storm may blow, it bean 
me as a willing guest." — I endeavour to accommodate 
myself to every circumstance and condition of life. 

mihi fortuna, si non conceditur uti t (Lat.) Horace. — 

44 Of what use is fortune, if I am not permitted to use 
it?" — Of what value is wealth, if its enjoyment be 
restricted ? 

minus (Law Lat.) — The appellation given to a writ 

issuing by fiction from the Court of Exchequer, on 
behalf of a person supposed to be the sovereign's farmer or 
debtor, against another, where there is any cause of 
personal action. 

■ modo pyris vescijubet Calaber hospes (Lat.) Horacb.— 



44 In the same manner as ' a Calabrian would insist on 
your eating pears." — This fruit is so plenty in Calabria, 
that it is chiefly used to feed hogs. The application is 
therefore to those, who officiously force on you that 
which is of little value, and for which you have no liking. 

Quondam etiam victis redit in pracordia virtus (Lat.) Lucan. 
— 44 Valour sometimes returns even into the bosom of 
the conquered." — A valour of this description is some- 
times found to spring even from the bosom of despair. 

vicimus armis (Lat.) — " We were once victorious 



in arms." — Motto of Lord Dorchester. 

Quoniam diu vixisse denegatur, aliquid faciamus quo possimus 
ostendere nos vixisse (Lat) Cicero. — 4I As length of life 
is denied to us ; we should at least do something to show 
that we have lived." 



• id fieri auod vis non potest. 



Id velis quodpossts (Lat.) Terence. — " As you cannot effect 
that which you wish, you should wish for that which you 
can effect." — You should endeavour to divert your 
inclination from that which you cannot possibly attain. 

Quo nihil majus, meliusve terris (Lat.) Horacb. — "Than 
whom for which) was never any thing greater or better 
on eartn." — A convenient phrase of compliment. 
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Quo ret cunque cadant, unum et commune periculum, 
Una solus ambobus erit (Lat.) Virgil. — " Whatever may be 
the issue of the affair, we (or they) shall share one 
common danger, or rejoice in mutual safety. 11 — Whatever 
may be the result, our fates (or those of the parties) are 
united. 

Quorum (Lat.) — " Of whom," one of the quorum. — This 
description of a justice of peace is taken from the words 
of his " Dedimus :" Quorum unum.— u One of whom," I 
have appointed N. S., Esq., to be. It is also used in 
another sense : Such a number to be a quorum, ue. to be of 
sufficiency to proceed in the business. 

QuosDeus vuUperdereprius dementat (Lat.) — " Those whom 
God has a mind to destroy, he first deprives of their 
senses." — This is a phrase most frequently applied to 
ministers, whose real or imputed faults are taken as the 
prelude to their approaching fall. 

Quo semel est imbuta recent servabit odorem 

Testa diu (Lat.) Hobacb.— - " The cask will long retain the 
flavour of that with which it was first filled." — The preju- 
dices imbibed from early education, will probably last 
through life. 

"The odours of the wine that first shall stain 
The virgin vessel, it shall long retain I"— Franou. 

Quot capita tot sensus (Lat.) — " As many heads as many 
minds." 

capitum vivunt, totidem studiorum 

MUtia (Lat.) — "The number of different pursuits and 
passions is in proportion to the number of men who live." 
—Each man has his own prevailing passion, which differs 
in some respect from that of his neighbour. 

Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo t (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
44 In what knot shall I hold this Proteus, who so often 
changes his countenance ?" — How shall I confine to a 
specific point the man who so often shifts his ground of 
argument ? 

Quot homines tot sententue (Lat.) Tebbkcb. — " So many men 
so many different opinions." — An allusion to the con- 
tinued diversity of taste and opinion. 

Quo warranto (Law Lat.) — " By what warrant." — A writ 
lying against the person who has usurped any franchise 
or liberty, against the sovereign. 
x 3 
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Ranz-des-vaches (Fr.) — " A well known Swiss herdsman's 
song." 

Rapido capite (Lat.) — *' Headlong." 

Rara avis in terris, nigroque simiUima cygno (Lat.) Ovid. — 
" A rare bird on the earth, and very like a black swan." 
— Something singular or wonderful. — An unique, a 
prodigy. 

est adeo concordia forma 

Atque pudicituB (Lat.) Juvenal. — " So rare is the union of 
beauty and of virtue." 

fides, probitasque viris qui castra sequuntur (Lat.) Lucajt. 

— " Good faith and probity are rarely found amongst 
those who are the followers of camps." — A military fife 
but too often relaxes the principles of men, and renders 
their feelings more callous. Yet, by a singular contra- 
diction, it is from the midst of camps that an historian 
of the human heart could select the most splendid in- 
stances of nice honour and acute sensibility ! 

Rara temporum felicitate, ubi sentire qua velis, et qua sentias 
dicere licet (Lat.) Tacitus. — " Such being the happiness 
of the times, that you may think as you wished, and 
speak as you thought.'* — This strong description, so 
seldom realized, is given by the historian of the reigns of 
Trajan and Aurelius. 

Rari nantes in gurgite vasto (Lat.) Vibgil. — u Swimming 
dispersedly in the vast deep." — This was originally used 
in speaking of seamen escaping from a wreck. It is now 
applied to a literary performance where a few happy 
thoughts are nearly lost in an ocean of no meanings. 

quippe boni, numero vix sunt totidem quot 

Thebarum porta, vel divitis ostia Nili (Lat.) Juvewal. — 
44 Good men are scarce indeed. They are scarcely more 
than the (seven) gates of Thebes, or mouths of the rich 
Nile." 

Raro antecedentem scelestum 

Deseruit pede poena claudo (Lat.) Horace. — "Justice, 
though moving with tardy pace, has seldom failed of 
overtaking the wicked in then? flight." — It is one of the 
strongest arguments for the belief of a superintending 
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Providence, that few men, guilty of enormous crimes, 
whether the scourge fall sooner or later, have finally 
escaped their deserved punishment. 

Rarus enimferme sensus communis in ilia 
Fortund (Lat.) Juvenal. — " We do not commonly find men 
of common sense amongst those of the highest fortune.*' 

"For 'tis rare 
If mighty fortunes common sense can share." 

sermo illis, et magna libido tacendi (Lat.) Juvtbkal. — 

44 Their discourse was infrequent, and their seeming 

desire was to be silent." — This is spoken of men who 

affect silence as a characteristic of gravity and wisdom. 

— It is thus translated by Dryden : — 

" Since silence seems to carry wisdom's power, 

Th' affected rogues, like clocks, speak once an hour." 

Ratio et consilium propria ducts artes (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
44 The proper qualities of a general are reason and de- 
liberation." — Inconsiderate rashness may frequently do 
much in the first instance, but the leader who acts upon 
sober reflection will, in general, be found to prevail in 
the end. 

justified (Lat.) — 44 The reason which justifies." 

suasoria (Lat.) — 44 The reason which persuades." — 

The two phrases are used to distinguish when a sneaker 
is impelled by a different motive from that by which he 
means to influence his auditory; when he secretely 
justifies his measures on one ground, and wishes to per- 
suade his hearers on another. 

Rebus avgustis animosus atque 

Fortis appare — sapienter idem 

Contrahes vento nimium secundo 

Turgida vela (Lat.) — * 4 In difficulty and adversity you should 
assume your steadiness and fortitude ; and it will be also 
prudent, when the wind blows favourablv, to reef your 
overfilled sails." — The latter part of the sentence is 
metaphorical. You should not suffer yourselves to be 
too far elated, or carried away by your success. 



• in angustis facile est contemner e vitam ; 



Fortiter iUefacit qui miser esse potest (Lat.) Martial. — 44 It 
is easy in adversity to despise death ; he has real forti- 
tude who can dare to be wretched." 

"The coward dares to die, the brare lire on." 
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Rebus secundis etiam egregios duces insolescere (Left.) Tacitus. 
— " In the hour of prosperity even the best generals 
become haughty and insolent. 1 — It is in the nature of 
success to intoxicate leaders of every description, and 
there is no season in which they are more apt to leave 
open their weak points to a vigilant adversary. 

Recti et suaviter (Lat) — "Justly and mildly." — Motto of 
Lord Scarsdale. 

Rectus in curid (Lat.) — "Upright in the court." — A man 
coming into a court of justice, as the phrase is, " with 
clean hands." 

Reader pour mieux sauter (Fr. prov.) — " To go backward 
in order to leap the better." — The metaphor is borrowed 
from the practice in what is called a running leap. To 
retreat with prudence for the purpose of commg forward 
with greater energy. 

Reddere persona sett convenientia cwque (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
" He Knows how to assign what is proper and becoming 
to each person." — As a dramatic poet, he gives to every 
personage its apposite and characteristic expression. 

Redet Geld, so schweigt die Welt (Ger.) — " Mention money, 
and the world is silent." 

Redire cum petit nescit pudor (Lat.) Seneca. — "When 
modesty is once extinguished, it knows not a return." — 
The ingenuous sense of shame, when once lost, can never 
be restored. 

Reductio ad dbsurdum (Lat.)— A phrase in logic, when your 
adversary is, or is supposed to be, reduced to submission 
by showing him the absurdity of his conclusions. 

Re infecta (Lat.) (Lbsab. — "The affair not having been 
done."— He returned re tn/ecftf— without accomplishing 
his purpose. 

Re ipsa repperi 

Facilitate nihil esse homini melius neque clementid (Lat) 
Terence. — " I have found by experience that nothing 
is more useful to man than a spirit of mildness and 
accommodation. * — In the various contacts of human life 
the man of bland and gentle manners will, in general, 
win his way before the person who aims to gain his 
object by a coarse and undistinguishing austerity. 
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Reipublica forma laudare facilius quam evenire, et si event 
hand diutuma esse potest (Lat.) Tacitus. — " It is much 
more easy to praise than to establish a republican 
government ; and, when it is established, it cannot be of 
long duration."— This assertion of the historian, though 
often employed, it is out of our province to discuss. 

Rem facias rem, 

Recte sipossis, si non quocunque modo rem (Lat.) Horace. — 
"A fortune — make a fortune, by honest means if you 
can; if not, by any means make a fortune." — This 
language is put by the poet into the mouth of a corrupt 
man. It has been thus well translated : — 

14 Get wealth and power, if powible, with grace, 

If not, by any means, get wealth and place."— Pow. 

in re (Law Lat.) — "In the act of coition." 

Renovato nomine (Lat.) — " By a revived name." — Motto of 
the Irish Baron Westcote. 

Re opitutandum non verbis (Lat.) — " Less of your courtesy 
and more of your purse." 

Repente dives nemo factus est bonus (Lat.) Stbus. — "No 
good man ever became rich of a sudden." — Immense and 
"* rapid fortunes, generally speaking, are acquired by fraud 
or violence. 

Requiescat in pace (Lat.) — "May he rest in peace." — This 
inscription is often found on tombstones. It is some- 
times used ironically, as to a minister departed from 
office. 

Res angusta domi (Lat.) Horace. — " Narrowed circum- 
stances at home." — He was impelled by the res angusta 
domi — by the severe pressure of poverty. 

est sacra miser (Lat.) Ovid. — " The person of afflic- 
tion is sacred." — There is a hallowed respect due to the 
wretched, which should protect them from further insult 
or depression. 

est 8oliciti plena timoris amor (Lat.) Ovid. — " Love is 

the perpetual source of fears and anxieties." 

Respice finem (Lat.)— "Look to the end."— Before you 
enter on an afiair, let the consequences be well con- 
sidered. 
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Respicere exemplar vitas morumque jubebo 

Doctum imitatorem, et veras hinc ducere voces (Lat.) Horace. 
— " I would advise him who wishes to imitate well, to look 
closely into life and manners, and thereby to learn to 
express them with truth." — Characters to be striking 
should be drawn from nature, not from fancy. This 
should be particularly observed upon the stage. 

11 Study the manner and the Uvea of men, 
And thence by imitation form the scene." 

Respondeat superior (Lat. law maxim.) — " Let the principal 
answer." — In civil cases the master is always to be con- 
sidered as responsible fbr the acts of his servant. 

Res publico (Lat.) — "The common weal." — The general 
interest. 

— unius cetatis (Lat.) — "A thing of only one age." — 
This is a phrase used by civilians to denote a legal pro- 
vision, which by no possibility can pass beyond the first 
generation. 

Retraxit (Law Lat.) — " He has recalled or revoked." — A 
term in law when the plaintiff or demandant says that 
he will proceed no farther. 

JRevenons a nos moutons (Fr.) — "Let us return to our 
sheep." — A French lawyer, pleading the cause of a client 
who had lost some sheep, talked of every thing but the 
matter in question, when his unfortunate client recalled 
him by the above exclamation. It is used in conversa- 
tion to check any impertinent wandering from the 
argument. 

Rex datur propter regnum, non regnum propter regem. 

Potentia non est nisi ad bonum (Lat. law maxim.) — " A king 
is given to serve the kingdom, not the kingdom to serve 
the king. Power is not conferred but for the purpose 
of general advantage." 

— — est qui metuit nihil; 

Rex est qui cupii nihil. — " He is a king who fears nothing ; 
he is a king who covets nothing. 1 ' — Such a man has 
erected in his own mind an independent sovereignty. 

jidelissimus (Lat.} — "The most believing king." — 

Title of the kings of Portugal. 

Rez de chauss4e (Fr.) — " Ground floor." 
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Ridendo dicere verum (Lat.) — " To say the truth laughingly." 
corrigit mares (Lat.) — "He reforms manners by 



ridicule." 

Ridentem dicere verum. 

Quid vetatt (Lat.) Horace. — "What forbids a man when 
laughing to speak the truth ? " — Why may not whole- 
some truths be conveyed under the garb of pleasantry ? 

Ride si sapis (Lat.) — " Laugh if you are wise." — Enjoy the 
ridicule which you will find is directed solely against 
error, ignorance, or folly. 

Ridetur chardd qui semper oberrat eddem (Lat.) Horace. — 
"That person makes himself ridiculous who is ever 
harping on one string." — Nothing is more disgusting 
than sameness in conversation or writing. 

Ridiculum acri 

Fortius ac melius plerumque secat res (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Ridicule is frequently employed with more power and 
success than severity. ' — Playful satire may sometimes 
reform, where serious indignation would be of no avail. 

Rien de plus estimable que la civilite, mais rien de plus ridicule 
et de plus d charge que la ceremonie (Ft.) — " Nothing 
is of more value than complaisance; nothing more 
ridiculous or troublesome than mere ceremony." 

rCempeche tant d'etre naturel que Venvie de le paraitre 

(Fr.) Rochefoucablt. — "Nothing prevents a person 
from being natural and easy so much as the desire of 
appearing suoh." — The study of itself produces the 
opposite effect — constraint. 

— - iCest si dangereux qu'un indiscret ami ; 

Mieux vaudrait un sage ennemi (Fr.) Lafontahtb. — 
"Nothing is more dangerous than an imprudent friend; 
it is better to have to deal with a prudent enemy." — 
Tou can more easily guard yourself against the attacks 
of the latter, than against the indiscretions of the 
former. 

Rira bien % qui rira le dernier (Fr. prov.) — " He laughs suc- 
cessfully who laughs the last." — Nothing is more 
ridiculous than when the anticipation of triumph -is 
mocked by a defeat. 
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Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est (Lat.) Mabtial. — " Than 
silly laughter nothing is more silly." — There is scarcely 
anything more absurd than laughter unseasonably or 
causelessly indulged. 

Risum teneatis amicit (Lat.) Horace. — "Can even friends 
abstain from laughter P " — Is not the thing so ridiculous, 
that even partiality must smile ? 

Fixator de land caprind (Lat.) — M One who will quarrel 
about goat's wool.' 1 — A person so captious that he will 
dispute on everything, however absurd or trifling. 

Rohba (La) fa star il tignoso al balcone (It.) — u Wealth 
makes a leper sit at a balcony." 

R6le oViquipage (Fr.) — " A list of tbe crew." — An official 
list of the persons on board, which neutral vessels are 
compelled to produce in time of war. 

Rout (Fr.)— "A debauchee." 

Rudis indigestaque moles (Lat.) Ovn>. — "A rude and un- 
arranged mass." — A chaos of indigested matter. 

Ruse contre ruse (Fr.) — "Trick against trick." — Diamond 
cut diamond. 

de guerre (Fr. )— " A trick of war." — A stratagem. 

Rus in urbe (Lat.) — " The country in town." — Describing a 
situation which partakes of the advantages of both. 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis. at tile 

Ldbitur et labetur in omne ydubiUs ovum (Lat.) Horace. — 
" The peasant sits waiting on the bank until the river 
shall have passed away, but still the stream flows on, and 
will continue to flow for ever." — This is used to mark 
the disappointed ignorance of those who seem to be of 
opinion that the same causes will not continue to produce 
the same effects. 

Sa boule est demeurte (Fr.) — " His bowl has stopped short 
of the jack." — He has failed of his object. 

Sape intereunt aliis meditantes necem (Lat.) Phjedbus. — 
" Those who plot the destruction of others very often 
fall themselves the victims." — The mischiefs which men 
devise against others, very often recoil, and crush them- 
selves. 
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Scepe stylum vertas, itentm quce digna legi sint 

Scripturus: neque te ut miretut turba labores, 

Contentus paucis kctoribus (Lat.) Horace. — "You must 
often turn your style, if you mean to write anything 
worthy of being read a second time : nor should you 
labour to be admired by the multitude, but be content 
with few readers." — The first part of this quotation 
alludes to the stylum^ or instrument of steel, with the 
sharp end of which the Romans wrote on a tablet of 
wax, and with the flat end erased what they deemed 
imperfect. The meaning therefore is, that the writer 
who wishes for permanent fame must submit to the 
labour of repeated correction. 

tacens odii semina vulttis habet (Lat.) Ovid. — u In the 

smooth countenance there often lurks the seed of envy." 

Scepius ventis agitatur ingens 

Pinus, et celsce graviore casu 

Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 

Fulgura montes (Lat.) Horace. — " The lofty pine is oftenest 
agitated by the winds ; high towers rush to the earth 
with a heavier fall ; and the lightning most frequently 
strikes the highest mountains." The proud and the 
exalted are more liable to the strokes of adversity than 
the lowly and the humble. 

Savit amor ferri, et scelerata insania belli (Lat.) ViBGiii — 
44 The passions are in arms, and nothing is heard of but 
the mad wickedness of war." 

ScBvitque animis ignobile vulgus, 

Jamque faces et saxa volant: furor arma ministrat (Lat.) 
Vibgll.— " The rude rabble are enraged : now the fire- 
brands and stones are seen to fly about : their fury 
supplies them with arms." — A striking description of a 
popular tumult. 

Sale della patienza condisce el tutto (It.) — "The salt of 
patience seasons everything." 

Saltabat melius quam necesse est probce (Lat.) Sallust. — 
"She danced much better than became a modest 
woman." — Amongst the Romans, to excel in this art 
was expected only from the public women." 

Saltat Milonius ut semel icto 

Accessit fervor capitis numerusque lucernis (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
44 Milonius dances as soon as the wine gets into his heated 
z 
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head, and the lights are doubled to his view." — Used to 
describe a drunken frolic, where the actor is in other 
respects of a distinguished character. 

Solus per Christum redemptorem (Lat.) — " Salvation through 
Christ the Redeemer." — Motto of the Scotch Earl of 
Moray. 

populi svprema est lex (Lat.) — " To consult the welfare 

of the people is the first great law." 

Salvo jure (Lat.) — " Saving the right." — A clause of excep- 
tion. — Such a thing shall be granted, salvo jure regis, 
" saving the king's right " — if it does not trench upon his 
rights or prerogative. 

pudore (Lat.) — "Without offence to modestv." — I 

shall describe the matter salvo pudore, without offending 
the decent eye or ear. 

Sanctio justa, jubens honesta, et prohibens contraria (Lat.) 
— u A just ordinance, commanding what' is honest, and 
forbidding the contrary." This is the proper definition, 
given by Bracton, of our municipal law. 

Sang froid (Fr.) — " Cold blood." — Indifference, apathy. 

Sans ceremonie (Fr.) — " Without ceremony." 

changer (Fr.) — " Without changing." — Motto of the 

Earl of Derby. 

Sansculotte (Fr.) — " Without breeches." — A violent repub- 
lican among the mob in the first French revolution. 

Sans Dieu rien (Fr.)— " Nothing without God."— Motto of 
Lord Petre. 

les femmes, les deux extremites de la vie seraient sans 

secours, et k milieu sans plaisirs (Fr.) — '• Without woman 
the two extremities of life would be without help, and 
the middle of it without pleasure." — Were it not for that 
enchanting sex, our infancy would be without succour, 
our age without relief, and our manhood without enjoy- 
ment. 

Sapere aude (Lat.) Horace. — " Dare to be wise." — Pursue 
the path of wisdom without regarding the obstacles 
which may be thrown in your course. — Motto of Earl 
Macclesfield. 
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Sapiens domindbitur astris (Lat.) — "The wise man will 
govern the stars-"— His prudence and foresight will 
enable him to counteract that which, with vulgar minds, 
is suffered to )>ass for fate or destiny. 

Sapientem pascere barbam (Lat.) Horace. — "To nurse a 
wise beard." — To assume the outward indications of 
wisdom* 

Sapientes principes sapientum congressu (Lat.) from Plato. 
— " Princes become wise from the intercourse of wise 
men. 11 — The good sense of a monarch may be judged of 
by that of those whom he takes for his advisers. 

Sapientia prima est, stultitid caruisse (Lat.) Horace. — " The 
first step to wisdom is, to be exempt from folly." — No 
man can be called wise who makes occasional lapses in 
point of prudence. 

Satis doquentia, sapientice parum (Lat.) Sallust. — U A 
sufficient share of eloquence, with little wisdom." — A 
fluent elocution is not always a proof of intrinsic good 
sense, 

Sauve qui pent (Fr.) — "Save himself who can." — The 
phrase of flight, when a French army is routed. 

Sbirri (It.) — " Police, gendarmes." 

Scan. mag. {scandalum magnatum) (Law Lat.) — " The scandal 
of the peerage." — The name given to a statute of 
Richard II. by which punishment is to be inflicted for 
any scandal or wrong offered to, or uttered against, a 
noble personage. 

Scapham scapham dice (Lat.) — " To call a boat, boat ; " to 
call a thing by its right name. ; to speak openly. 

Scaramuz (It.) — " A clown upon the stage." 

Scelere velandum est scelus (Lat.) Seneca. — " One wickedness 
is to be concealed by another." — The guilt of one crime 
is but too frequently disguised by the perpetration of 
a second. 

Scelus intra se taciturn qui cogitat uUum 

Facti crimen habet (Lat.) Juvenal. — " He who meditates 
the commission of a crime has all the guilt of the deed." 
— The intention in certain cases is as guilty as the act 
itself. 

z 2 
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Schonheit vergeht, Tugend besteht (Ger.) — " Beauty vanishes, 
virtue lasts." 

Schwere Arbeit in der Jugend, ist sanfte Buhe im Alter (Ger.) 
— " Heavy work in youth is sweet repose in old age." 

Scilicet ut/tdvum spectator in ignibus aurum, 

Tempore in duro est inspicienda fides (Lat.) Ovn>. — " As the 
yellow gold is tried in the fire, so the faith of friendship 
can only be known in the season of adversity." 

Scinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus (Lat.) Vibgil. 
— " The uncertain . multitude is divided by opposite 
opinions." — The populace, incapable of judging for 
themselves, and generally taking their opinions from 
others, are seldom to be found in a state of unanimity. 

Scio, coactus tua voluntate es (Lat.) Tebekce. — " I know, 
thou art compelled by thy own will." — You plead neces- 
sity, when in fact you are biassed only by your own 
inclination. 

Scire facias (Law Lat.) — "Cause it to be known." — The 
name given to a judicial writ, ordering the defendant to 
show cause why the execution should not be made out 
of a judgment which has passed. 

tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter (Lat.) Persitjs. 

— " Your own knowledge is as nothing, unless others 
know you to possess that knowledge." — The chief value 
of acquired knowledge, with many, is to impress others 
with a sense of their acquirements. 

volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo (Lat.) Jtjvenai* — 

" Every man wishes for knowledge, but few are willing 
to pay the price ; " — to undergo the study and expense. 
It is sometimes applied to the merces, or pay, of school- 
masters. 4 

Scribendi recte sapere est principium et fans (Lat.) Horace. 

— " The first principle and source of all good writing 

is to think justly." — Those writings are of little value, 

which do not leave the reader either wiser or better than 

they found him. 

" Of writing well, these are the chiefest springs* 
To know the nature, and the use of things. " 

SeribimuB indocti docHque poemata passim (Lat.) Horace. — 
" We, both learned and unlearned, are in the habit of 
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writing poetry." — Other pursuits are supposed to require 
some previous study, but most men suppose themselves, 
as it were instinctively, qualified to become poets as well 
as politicians. 

Secret^ amicos admone, lauda palam (Lat.) Strus.— p 
" Admonish your friends secretly, but praise them openly." 

Secundum formam statuti (Law Lat.) — "According to the 
form of the statute." 

Sed jugit, interea Jugit, irreparabile tempus (Lat.) Virgil.—- 
u But in the meanwhile time flies — time, whose loss is 
never to be retrieved." — Used as an admonition against 
procrastination or delay. 

Sed nunc amisso quaramus seria ludo (Lat.) Horace. — " But 
now, laying sportiveness aside, let us look to more 
serious matter." — Putting wit and raillery out of the 
question, let us come to facts and arguments. 

nunc non erat his locus (Lat.) Horace. — " But 

there was at this time no place for these matters." — The 
observations were sufficiently well in themselves, but 
they were extraneous, and inapplicable to the subject. 

post est occasio calva (Lat.) — " But opportunity is bald 

behind." — This alludes to the figure of Time, as repre- 
sented by painters with a forelock only, to intimate that, 
when once past, he cannot by any means be caught or 
recalled. — An opportunity, once missed, is most frequently 
lost for ever. 

te 

Nbs facimus, Fortuna, deam, et in ccdo locamus. — "We, 

Fortune ! make thee a goddess, and place thee in the 

heavens." — Or, as Dryden has it : 

" Fortune a goddess is to fools alone, 
The wise are always masters of their own." 

ubiplura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis (Lat.) Horace. — " But if there are many 
brilliancies in the poem, I shall not be offended with a 
few faults." — Where there are many beauties, we should 
pardon a few defects. 

videt nunc omnis domus et vicinia tota 

Introrsum turpem et speciosum pelle decord (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Yet all the house and the whole neighbourhood see the 
inward baseness and outward speciousness of this man." 
z 3 
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— Applied to a plausible bat detected hypocrite. — It is 
thus translated by Francis : 

"Yet his own boose, his neighbours, thro' Ids art; 
Behold en inward baseneee in his heart." 

Segnem ac desidem, et circo et theatris corruption mHitem(Lat.) 
Tacitus. — u A slothful and listless military, debauched 
by the circus and the theatres." — A soldiery enervated 
by the dissipation of a long peace, and which has seem- 
ingly forgotten the arts and exercises of war. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam qua sunt oculis subjecta JideUbus (Lat.) Hobac*. — 
" The facts, which are merely told, produce a cold im- 
pression, compared with that of those which axe presented 
to the eye." — This is a lesson to the tragic poet, 
who should rather place his reliance on vivid action 
than on cold narration. 

"That which was form'd to captivate the eye, 
The ear most coldly taste : description *s weak, 
And the muse falters in the vain attempt" 

. In common life we are indifferent hearers of acts, which, 
had we been eye-witnesses, would have excited our 
lively indignation. 

Semel insanivimus omnes (Lat.) — " We have all at some time 
been mad." — Every man must recollect some period in 
his life when his conduct was not influenced by his 
reason. 

mains semper prcesumitur esse mains (Lat law max.) — 

" Those who are once evil are always presumed to be so.* 
— This is to be understood in eodem genere mali, " in the 
same kind of evil : " as persons convicted of perjury are 
not to be admitted as witnesses in any cause, after having 
once so offended. 

pro semper (Lat.)— u Once for all." 

Semester (Lat.) semestre (Ft.) — "A half year " (attendance on 
lectures at the universities.) 

Semita certk 

Tranquilke per virtutem patet unica vita (Lat.) Juvbkal. — 

" Virtue offers the only path which, in this life, leads to 

tranquillity." 

Semper avarus eget (Lat.) Hokacb. — " The miser is ever in 
want." 
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Semper fidelis (Lat.)— "Always faithful."— Motto of Lord 
Onslow. 

habet lites, alterna jurgia lectus, 

In quo nupta jacet: minimum dormitur in xtto (Lat.) 
Juvenal. — " That bed in which a married woman lies is 
full of scolding and disputes : it will therefore admit of 
little sleep." — This is one of the commonplace sarcasms 
on those contests which but too frequently embitter the 
matrimonial state. 

honor, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt (Lat.) 

Virgil. — " Your honour, your name, and your praises, 

shall ever remain.* 1 — Your fame shall be eternized. 

i 

idem. — Semper eadem (Lat.) — " Always the same." — 

" The former phrase is of the masculine and the neuter, 
the latter of the feminine, gender. 

inops quicunque cupit (Lat.) Claudia*. — " The man 

who desires more is ever poor." 

• nocet differe paratis (Lat.) Lucan. — " Delay is always 



, injurious to those who are prepared." — When you are 
ready, you should leave your adversary no further time 
for preparation. 

paratus (Lat.)— "Always ready." — Motto of Lord 

CMord. 

Sempre il mal non men per nuocere (It. prov J — " Mis- 
fortune does not always come to injure." — That which 
we take for an infliction sometimes comes as a blessing. 

Se non & vero, e ben trovato (It prov.) — * c If it be not true, 
it is at least well invented." — It has the appearance of 
truth, if it be not true in reality. 

Sententia a qud (Law Lat.) — " A judgment against which an 
appeal may be made." 

Separatio quoad vinculum (Law Lat.) — " A total separation 
or divorce." 

Sequiturque patrem non passibus acquis (Lat.) Virgil. — " He 
follows his father, but not with equal paces." — He 
follows his predecessor, but with an inferior share of 
vigour, or ability. 

Sera tamen tacitis poena venit pedibus (Lat.) Tibullus. — 
"Justice, though slow, is sure." 
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Seria cum possim, quod delectantia malim 

Scribere, tu causa es lector (Lat.) Mabtial. — " That I dwell 
on lighter topics, when I could handle those more serious, 
thou, reader, art the cause." — An author must strive to 
gratify the taste of his reader, for 

"Thoie who live to plewe, matt pltoae to llye.*' 

Seriatim (Lat.) — "In order." — According to place or 
seniority. 

Series implexa causarum (Lat.) Seneca. — "The complicated 
series of causes." — By this is signified what the ancients 
expressed by the general term — Fate. 

Serb respicitur tellus, ubifune soluto 

Currit m immensum panda carina solum (Lat.) Ovn>. — " It 
is too late to look back upon the land, when, the cable 
being loosed, the vessel is making her way into the im- 
mense deep." 



- sed servo (Lat.) — "Late, but seriously." — Motto of the 
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Scotch Marquis of Lothian, and of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury. 

venientibus ossa (LaO — " The last comer shall have 

the bones." — A word of reproach to those who do not 
steadily maintain the dinner appointments. 

Serpentes ambus geminentur, tigribus agni (Lat.) Vibgil. — 
" Let serpents couple with birds, and lambs with tigers." 
—Let things the most dissonant agree, ere this harsh 
union be completed. 

Serum est cavendi tempus in mediis mails (Lat.) Seneca. — 
" The season of caution is past, when we are in the 
midst of evils." 

Serus in ccdum redeas, diuque Iceto 

Jntersis populo (Lat.) Horace. — "Late may you return to 
Heaven, ana long may you continue to gladden your 
people with your presence." — This was the flattering 
invocation of the poet to the Emperor Augustus. It 
has since become a commonplace, addressed to every 
potentate of every description. 

Servabo fidem (Lat.)—" I will keep faith."— Motto of Lord 
Sherborne. 

Serva juaum (Lat.) — "Preserve the yoke." — This is the 
complaisant motto of the Scotch Earl of Errol. 
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Servare cives, major est virtus patrus patri (Lat.) Sbbbca. — 
" To preserve the lives of citizens, is the greatest virtue 
in the father of his country." 

Servata fides cineri (Lat.) — " Faithful to the memory of my 
ancestors." — Motto of Lord Harrowby. 

Servetur ad imum 

Qualis ab incapto processerit, et sibi constet (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
" Let the character be preserved to the last as it set out 
from the beginning, and be consistent with itself." — Let 
not your conduct, or that of the character which you 
portray, be disgraced by inconsistency. 

Serviet eternum, qui parvo nescitur uh'(Lat.) Hobacb. — "He 
must be a perpetual slave, who knows not how to live 
upon a little." — Prodigality, in the first instance, is the 
natural parent of baseness, and servility in the second. 

Serous servorum Dei (Lat.) — " Servant of the servants of 
God." — Title of the popes. 

Si ad naturam vivas, nunguam eris pauper ; si ad opinionem, 
numquam dives (Lat.) Seneca. — u If you live according 
to the dictates of nature, you never will be poor ; if ac- 
cording to the world's caprice, you will never be rich." 
The natural wants of man are but few, and those easily 
satisfied ; it is the gratification of their artificial wants 
that leads the proud and sensual into distress and diffi- 
culty. 

— antiquitatem spectes est vetustissima, si dignitatem est 
honoratissima, si jurisdictionem est capacissima (Lat.) 
Cokb. — " If you look to its antiquity, it is most ancient ; 
if to its dignity, it is most honourable ; if to its 
jurisdiction, it is most extensive." — This is the descrip- 
tion, given by one of our ablest law-writers, of the 
English House of Commons. 

— cadere necesse est, occurrendum discrimini (Lat.) Tacitus. 
— *' If a man- must fall, he should manfully meet the 
hazard." — When the danger is extreme, it should be met 
with a proportioned energy. 

Sic delator es^ genus hominum publico exitio repertum, et posnis 
nunquam satis coercitum, per prcemia eliciebantur (Lat.) 
Tacitus. — " Thus were informers — a race of men dis- 
covered for public destruction, and never sufficiently 
restrained by pains or penalties — allured and brought 
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forward by rewards I " — The historian is describing some 
of the worst evils of a despotic government ; and be 
could not have chosen a stronger instance than in speak- 
ing of the race of informers, — men who have always 
been the bane of all social intercourse, and the curse of 
every civil institution. 

Sic donee (Lat.)— " Thus, until."— The motto of the Duke 
of Bridgewater. 

Si ceux, qui sont ennemis des divertissements honnetes, avaient 
la direction du monde, Us voudraient dter le printemps et 
la jeunesse — Pun de Vannee et V autre de, la vie (Fr.) 
Balzac. — " If those who are the enemies of innocent 
amusements had the direction of the world, they would 
take away the spring and youth—the former from the 
year, and the latter from human life." 

Sic itur ad astra (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Thus men ascend to the 
skies." — Such is the way to immortality. — Motto of the 
Scotch Baron Bellenden. 

— omnia fatis 

In pejus ruere et retro sublapsa referri (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" Thus all things are changed for the worse, and at length 
borne down by fate." — By the greater number of the 
ancient poets in particular, every signal misfortune was 
supposed: to spring from a fixed and irrevocable destiny. 

— passim (Lat.) "So everywhere." — This is used to 
denote, that the same sentiment occurs in several 
passages of the same work. 

— prcesentibus utaris voluptatibus, ut futuris non noceas (Lat.) 

Seneca. — " Enjoy your present pleasures, so as not to 
injure those whicn are to follow." — Take care in every 
indulgence not to destroy your powers by excess. 

— quisque pavendo 

Dat vires fama^ nuUoque auctore malorum 

Quce finxere timent (Lat.) Lucan. — M Thus each person by 
his fears gives wings to rumour, and, without any real 
source of apprehension, men fear what they themselves 
have feigned." — The popular apprehension too often 
makes the mischief which it fears. 

— transit gloria mundi (Lat.) — " Thus passes away the glory 
of this world." — Such are the transitions and fluctuations 
of worldly splendour, and of human happiness. 
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Sicut ante (Lat.)— "As before." 

Sic utere tuo ut aUenum non Icedas (Lat. law maxim.) — 
" Make use of your own property in such a manner, as 
not to injure that of another.*' — This is often applied in 
case of nuisances, &c. 

— volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas (Lat.) — " Thus I 
wish and order ; my will stands in the place of reason." 
— This characteristic language is generally put into the 
mouth of a despot. 

— vos non vobis (Lat.) Vibgil. — " So you do not labour for 
yourselves." — This is merely the commencement of some 
stanzas, in which the poet complains, that as bees do not 
make honey, or sheep bear fleeces for their own use, so 

. the profit and honour of his labours had been usurped 
by others. The application is to those who have suffered 
by a similar usurpation. 

Si Deus nobiscum, quiscontra nos f (Lat.V— u If God be with 
us, who shall be against us?" — Motto of the Irish 
Viscount Mountmorris. 

— dixeris, cestuo, sudat (Lat.) — " If you say that you are 
warm, he sweats." — Spoken of such sycophants, or 
" water-flies," as Osric in Hamlet, who, amongst other 
modes of adulation, are ever of the same opinion with 
those to whom they address themselves. 

Siesta (Sp.) — "The afternoon sleep;" (in the hottest season, 
from mid-day.) 

Si fas est magnis componere parva (Lat. ) Vibgil. — u If it be 
allowable to compare small things with great." 

— foret in terris rideret Heraclitus (Lat.) — " If Heraclitus 

were on earth, he would laugh." — The philosopher of 
antiquity, who was only remarkable for weeping, must 
laugh, perforce, at the absurdity of those arguments or 
proceedings. 

— for tuna juvat, caveto tolli; 

Sifortuna tonat, caveto mergi (Lat.) Ausonius. — u If fortune 
favours you, do not be elated ; if she should frown, do 
not despond." — Preserve an equal mind in all situations. 

— genus humanum et mortaUa temnitis arma, 

At sperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi (Lat.) Vibgil. 
— "If you despise the human race, and mortal arms, 
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yet remember that there is a God who is mindful of 
right and wrong." — Recollect that there is a future state 
of reward and punishment. 

Si judicas cognosce, si regnas jube (Lat.) Seneca. — "If you 
judge, enquire ; if you reign, command." — If your office 
be judicial, inform yourself; if ministerial, you may 
decide without inquiry. 

SUent leges inter arma (Lat.) Cicero. — "The laws are 
silent in the midst of arms." — The shock of hostilities is 
too violent to permit of calm or equitable discussion. 

Si leonina pellis non satis est, assuenda vulpina (Lat.) — " If 
the lion's skin is not enough, sew to it the fox's." — What 
cannot be done by power must be done by' craft. 

S'il vous plait (Fr.)—" If you please." 

Si mens non lo&va fuisset (Lat.) Virgil. — " If my (or the) 
mind had not been perverted" — literally had not been on 
the left side. The Romans considered as unfortunate 
all omens relating to human affairs, and occurring on the 
left side. It was the reverse of this, when the heavens 
were to be consulted, as the right hand of the divinity 
was supposed to be on the left of the person looking 
upward, and making his appeal. 

Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis I (Lat.) — " How 
like to a man in shape and action is that vile beast the 
monkey ! " — The imitative talents of this animal give 
rise to the curious query : 

" Do chattering monkeys mimic men; 
Or we, turned apes, out-inonkey them ? " 

Si mihi pergit mice volt dicer e, ea quae non volt 

Audiet (Lat.) Tbrrncr. — " If he proceeds to state what he 

pleases against me, he shall have something in return 

which it will not please him to hear." 

Similia similibus curantur (Lat.) — " One evil, or illness, is 
cured by a similar." — Principle of the homoeopathists. 

Similis simili gaiidet (Lat.) — " One is pleased with his 
equal." — Equals associate with one another. 

Simplex munditiis (Lat.) Horace. — " Simple in neatness." 
— Recommended by propriety of dress, but unincum- 
bered with superfluous ornament. 
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Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitce (Lat.) Hobace. — 
" To tell at once what is pleasant and proper in life." — 
This is the task of the didactic poet, whose business it 
is to blend amusement with instruction. 

Sincerum est nisi va$, quodcunque infundis acescit (Lat.) 
Hobace. — " Unless the vessel be pure, whatever you 
put in will turn sour." — If the young mind be not duly 
prepared, all after instructions are thrown away. 

Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus (Lat.) — " Without the 
aid of Ceres and Bacchus, Venus freezes." — Love will 
speedily cool, says the poet from the school of Epicurus, 
without the aid of wine and good living. 

— die (Lat.) — "Without a day." — The business was 
deferred sine die : — no day was named for its reconsider- 
ation, or for a further meeting. 

■ invidid (Lat.) — "Without envy." — Not speaking 
invidiously. 

— ird et studio (Lat.) — "Without prejudice and pre- 
possession." — Impartially. 

odio (Lat.) — " Without hatred." — I speak sine odio — 

I feel divested of all animosity. 

— qud non (Lat.) — "A thing without which another 
cannot be." — An indispensable condition. — An in- 
gredient absolutely necessary. 

■ virtute esse amicitia nullo pacto potest ; qua autem inter 
bonos amicitia dicitur, Ticec inter malos f actio est (Lat.) 
Saixust. — " There can be no friendship without virtue ; 
for that intimacy, which amongst good men is called 
friendship, becomes faction, when it subsists amongst the 
unprincipled. 

Singula de nobis anni pradantur euntes (Lat.) Hobace. — 
" Each passing year robs us of a share of what we pos- 
sessed." 

■■ ■ ■ quceque teneant locum sortita decenter (Lat.) Hobace. 
— " Let each thing keep the place which it occupies with 
propriety." — The poet is instructing the playwright not 
to go into any deviation from propriety of character. 
The phrase is also used, in a political sense, to recom- 
mend that all things may preserve their due place and 
order. 

2 A 
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Si nous n'avions point de defauts, nous ne prendrions pas tant 
deplaisir a en remarquer dans les autres (Ft.) Rochefou- 
cault. — " If we had no defects in ourselves, we would 
not take so much pleasure in remarking them in others." 
— It is the consciousness of our own weakness that forms 
the ground of satisfaction on seeing others brought 
down to the same level. 

ne nousflattions pas nous-mimes, laflatterie des autres 

ne nous pourrait nuire (Fr.) Bouhoubs. — " If we did not 
flatter ourselves, the flattery of others could do ns no 
harm." — Their incense would be thrown away, if it was 
not grateful to our self-love. 

Siparva licet componere magnis (Lat.) Vibgil. — "If small 
things may be compared with great." — If I may be per- 
mitted to use such a comparison. 

— qua vis apti nubere, nube pari (Lat.) Ovn>. — " If you 
wish fitly to marry, then marry your equal." — The poet 
alludes to an equality of years ; but it may also refer to 
an equality of conditions, which contributes much to 
the happiness of the marriage state, by precluding that 
vain intolerance too often assumed by the party of 
higher wealth, rank, or pretensions. 

— quarts monumentum circumspice (Lat.) — "If you seek 
my monument, look around." — This is the epitaph of the 
architect, Sir C. Wren, in the church of St. Paul, 
which he designed and erected. If you question my 
merit, behold my works. 

— quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidas imperti, si non his utere mecum (Lat.) Hobacx. — 
" If you know of any thing more proper than these 
(precepts), be so candid as to communicate your know- 
ledge — if not, make use of what I have furnished." — 
Thus translated : 

" If a better iystem'f thine, 

Impart it freely, or make use of mine." 

— quieres hembra, escoge la el Sabado, y no el Domingo (Sp.) 
— " If thou desirest a wife, choose her on Saturday, but 
not on Sunday," i.e., see her when at work but not in 
her fineries. 

— souhaits furent vrais, pastor eaux seraient rois (Fr.)— " If 
wishes were true, shepherds would be kings." 
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Si sine amore, jocisque 

Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore, jocisque (Lat.) Horace. — 
" If nothing appears to you delightful without love and 
sports, then live in sports and love." — A maxim for the 
Epicurean school. 

— sit prudentia (Lat.) — "If there be but prudence." — 
Motto of Lord Auckland. % 

— taadsses, phUosophus mansisses (Lat. prov.) — " Had you 
been silent, you might still have passed as a philosopher. 7 ' 

— teneys la cabega de vidro no os tomeys a pedradas co-migo 
fSp.) — " He that has a head made of glass, must not 
throw stones at another." 

Sit mihi quod nunc est, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam 
Quod superest ami — si quid superesse volunt dii (Lat.) 
Horace. — " Let me, I pray, possess what I now have, 
or even less, that I may enjoy myself for my remaining 
days, if Heaven grants any to remain." 

— mihi fas audita hqui (Lat.) — "Let me have permission 
to state what I have heard." 

— piger ad pcsnas princeps, ad prcemia velox (Lat.) Ovn>. — 

"A monarch should be slow to punish, and swift to 
reward." 

— ttbi terra levis (Lat.) — " Light lie the earth upon thy 
crave." — This was the wish of the Romans to a departed 
friend, from an idea that the clay which covered the 
guilty dead was heavy, painful, and oppressive. 

Si une putain refuse ton argent, ce riest que pour avoir ton or 
(Fr.) Rochefoucault. — " If a prostitute refuses your 
silver, it is only to get at your gold." 

— venia verbo (Lat.) — " If I may say so." 

— veris magna paratur 

Fama bonis, et si successu nuda remoto 

Inspicitur virtus, quicquid laudamus in ullo 

Majorum, fortuna fuit (Lat.) Luc an. — "If honest fame 
awaits upon the truly good; if, setting aside the 
ultimate success, virtue and valour are alone to be con- 
sidered, then was his fortune as proud as any to be 
found in the records of our ancestry." — This is the poetic 
incense offered at the shrine of Pompey. It has been 
2 a 2 
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kindled anew, and applied to several unfortunate 
generals, who could not command, though they had 
deserved, success. 

Si vis incolumen, si vis te reddere sanum, 

Curas toUe graves^ irasci crede profanum (Lat.) — " If you 
wish to preserve yourself in health and safety, avoid all 
serious cares, and never give way to vehement passion." 
— This very useful precept has been translated into 
somewhat homely verse, as follows : 

" If 70a would safe and happy- be, abstain 
From anxious cares— think anger too, profane." 

— vis mejlere, dolendum est 

Primum tibi ipsi (Lat.) Horace. — "If you wish me to weep, 
you must feel first yourself." — This was the precept of 
the didactic to the tragic poet. It is equally applicable 
to the actor in tragedy. 

— volet usus, 

Quern penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi (Lat.) 
Horace. — " If usage so wills it, within whose power is 
the rule and law of speech." — The use and pronun- 
ciation of particular words and expressions must be 
governed by the fashion of the day. 

Sivolti (subitd) (It.)—" Turn over" (quickly.) 

Soi-disant (Fr.)—" Self-called."— The soi-disant marquis— 
the self-named marquis. 

Sola juvat virtus (Lat.)—" Virtue alone assists me." — 
Motto of the Scotch Baron Blantyre. 

Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris (Lat.) Vibgh,. — ** It 
is a comfort to the wretched to have companions in grief." 
— This maxim is true only in a certain degree. It may 
be admitted, however, that man never suffers so much, 
as when he suffers alone. — The sense of sympathy, under 
other circumstances, tends to diminish the suffering of the 
individual. . The Hebrew says : nom JTVn tP3T\ JTTO 
— "The sufferings of many is half a comfort." 

Solanobilitas virtus (Lat.) — "Virtue alone is true nobility." 
Motto of the Marquis of Abercorn. 

Solare inopem, et succurrere relictce ( Vibgil.)— " To comfort 
the poor, and help the widow." 
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Sola salus servire Deo (Lat.) — " Our only safety is in serv- 
ing God."— Motto of the Irish Earl of Ross. 

— virtus invicta (Lat.) — u Virtue alone is invincible." — 
Motto of the Duke of Norfolk. 

Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant (Lat.) Tacitus. — 
" They make a desert and call that tranquillity." — They 
exterminate a people, and then they say that peace is 
restored. 

Sol occubuit ; nox nulla secuta est (Lat.) — " The sun set, but 
no night followed." — An ingenious stroke of flattery, 
addressed to the successor to a throne. The meaning 
is, " The sun of your father's glory is set, but we feel 
not the loss, whilst enlightened by your radiance." 

Solvit ad diem (Law Lat.) — " He paid it to the day." — 
" This is a plea to an action of debt on a bond or penal 
bill, by which it is alleged that money was paid on the 
day assigned. 

Solvuntur tabula (Lat.) — " The bills are dismissed."— The 
defendant is acquitted. 

Soyezferme (Fr.) — "Be firm." — Persevere. The motto of 
the Irish Earl of Oarrick. 

Spargere voces in vulgum amUguas (Lat.) Virgil. — "To 
scatter ambiguous sounds amongst the crowd." — To 
circulate deceptive rumours amongst the populace. This 
is an imputation frequently attached by either of two 
contending parties. 

Spectas et tu spectabere (Lat.) — " You see, and you shall be 
seen." — You witness here the exhibition of character ; 
but, if your faults deserve it, you shall be exhibited in 
your turn. 

Spectatum admissi risum teneatis amid? (Lat.) Horace. — 
"Can even the friends who are admitted to see (the 
picture) refrain from laughter P " — Must not the risible 
muscles, even of partiality, give way to an exhibition so 
ridiculous ? 

Spectemur agendo (Lat.) — " Let us be tried by our actions." 
— Let us be examined by our conduct. The motto of 
Earl Beaulieu, and of the Irish Viscount Cliefden. 
2 a 3 
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Spem bonam certamque domum reporto (Lat.) — "I bring 
home with me a good and certain hope." — The prospect 
which I am to open is highly soothing and encouraging. 

pretio non emo (Lat.) Terence. — "I do not give 

prompt payment for hope." — I do not annex any value 
to idle expectations. 

Sperate et vosmet rebus servate secundis (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" Live in hope, and reserve yourselves for more pros- 
perous circumstances." — An appeal, from the only source 
of consolation left, to companions in severe adversity. 

— — miseri, cavete f dices (Lat.) — " Let the wretched live 
in hope, and the happy be upon their guard." — The 
mutability of fortune is such, that the lowest have some- 
thing to expect, and the highest something to fear. 

Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 

Alteram sortem, bene preparatum 

Pectus (Lat.) Horace. — " The breast which is well pre- 
pared hopes everything in adversity, and fears every- 
thing in prosperity." — The philosophic mind can buoy 
up distress by hope, and curb the insolence of success, 
by reflecting on its instability. 

Speravimus ista 

Dum fortunafuit (Lat.) Vtrqil. — "We too have hoped for 

such things when favoured by fortune." — We presumed 

as far in our better days. 

Sperne voluptates — nocet empta dolore voluptas (Lat.) 
Horace. — " Despise all vain enjoyment ; it is injurious 
when purchased at the price of pain." — The pursuit of 
pleasure to excess not only takes away the faculty of 
enjoyment, but leaves a permanent sting behind. 

Spero meliora (Lat.) — " I hope for better times or things." 
— Motto of the Scotch Viscount Stormont,and the Scotch 
Baron Torphichen. 

Spes durat avorum (Lat.) — "The hope of my ancestors 
continues." — Motto of Earl Rochford. 

mea Christus (Lat.) — " Christ is my hope." — Motto of 

the Irish Baron Lucan. 

mea in Deo (Lat.) — " My hope is in God." — Motto of 

Teynham. 
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Spes tutissima cadis fLat.)— " The safest hope is in Heaven." 
— Motto of the Irish Earl of Kingston. 

Spreta injuria former (Lat.) Virgil. — ** The insult offered 
to her despised beauty." — This is spoken of the resent- 
ment of Juno, in consequence of the well-known judg- 
ment of Paris. The intrigues of courts, where women 
bear sway, have made it a phrase of modern application. 

Stddte und Lander werden nie so sehr verwiistet als wenn man 
fremde Leute in den Rath zieht (Ger.) — " Towns and 
countries are never more ruined than when counsel is 
taken from foreigners.*' 

Stans pede in uno (Lat.) Horace. — " Standing upon one 
leg." — A work composed stans pede in una-— with no 
more than an ordinary degree of exertion. 

Stant ccetera tigno (Lat.) — " The rest stand on a beam." — 
Motto of Earl Aboyne. 

Stare decisis et non quieta movere (Lat. law maxim.) — ** To 
stand by things as decided, and not to disturb those 
which are tranquil." — It is advisable to act upon the 
ground of precedent, and to resist all innovation. 

super vias antiquas (Lat.) — "To stand firm on the 

old paths," — and not give way to any bold novelties. 

Statim daret, ne differendo videretur negare (Lat.) Corn. 
Nepos. — " He would give at once, lest by delaying he 
should seem to deny the favour." — This language is used 
by the historian of Themistocles. It is in other words 
the proverb Bis dat t &c. — " He gives twice, who gives 
soon." 

Stat magni nominis umbra (Lat.) Ldcan.— -" He stands the 
shadow of a mighty name." — He exhibits only a faint 
image of his former greatness. 

pro ratione voluntas (Lat.) — " My will stands in the 

place of reason." — Applied to a despot who ordains* that 
his caprices should be obeyed as law. 

Stat promissa fides (Lat.) — " The promised faith remains." 
— Motto of the Scotch Baron Lindores. 

sua cuique dies ; breve et irreparabile tempus 

Omnibus est vitce, sed famam extendere factis 

Hoc virtutis opus (Lat.) Vibgii*. — "Every man has b" 
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brief portion of life, and of time, which cannot be 
recalled ; but it belongs to virtue (or valour) alone to 
extend our fame by our deeds." — Superior genius, or 
virtue, can overleap the brief span of human life, and 
consecrate the name of their possessor to immortality. 

Status quo (Lat.) — " The state in which," or status quo ante 
helium — "The state in which both parties were before 
the war." — This is used in speaking of belligerent powers 
when they agree, as a preliminary to peace, to restore 
their conquests, and to return to that condition in which 
the parties respectively stood before the commencement 
of hostilities. 

Staub bleibt Staub, und wenn er bis zum Himmel fliegt (Ger.) 
— " Dust remains dust, though it may fly up to the sky." 

Stavo bene, maiper stare megliore sto qui (It.) — " 1 was well, 
but by endeavouring to be better I am here." — The 
epitaph on an hypochondriac, who, though well in health, 
was not easy until he had quacked himself into his grave. 
— Used to mark the discontent of those who are dis- 
satisfied when in an eligible situation. 

Steckenpferde sind theurer als arabische Hengste (Ger.) — 
" Hobby-horses are dearer than Arabian stallions." 

Stemmata quid faciunt, quidprodest, Pontice, longo 
Sanguine censerif (Lat.) Juvenal. — "Of what avail are 
pedigrees, or to derive one's blood from a long train of 
lofty ancestors ? " — Without virtue or genius what are 
the boasted advantages of high birth P 

Stimulos dedit omnia virtus (Lat.) Lucak. — " He was spurred 
on by rival valour." — An honourable emulation is the 
best incentive to acts of greatness. 

Stratum superstratum. — u One layer upon another."— Beds 
of matter ranged alternately one upon the other. 

Strenua nos exercet inertia ; navibus atque 

Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis hie est (Lat.) 
Hoeace. — " We are here but idly busy ; our ships and 
our carriages are employed to take us to happiness. 
That which we seek is on the spot." — It is not for change 
of place to afford that happiness which is only to be 
found in the bosom of honest consciousness. 
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Studiis et rebus honestis (Lat.) — " By honest pursuits and 
studies." — Motto of Lord Ashburton. 

StuUitiam patiunter opes (Lat.) — "Riches will bear out 
folly." — The rich fool is suffered to play such pranks 
with impunity, as if played off by one in an inferior 
station, would meet, not only with derision, but punish- 
ment. 

simulare loco saptentia summa est (Lat. prov.) — 

"To assume the garb of folly is, in certain situations, the 
most consummate wisdom." — Such was the conduct of the 
first Brutus, who, by affecting to be mad, eluded the 
vengeance of Tarquin, and ultimately succeeded in 
expelling that tyrant. 

Stultorum incuratd malus pudor ulcere celat (Lat) Horace.— 
" The false shame of fools makes them hide their un- 
cured sores." — It is the height of folly to conceal our 
faults from those from whom we may derive amend- 
ment. — This maxim applies itself both morally and 
physically. 

Stultum est timere quod vitare non potes (Lat.) Stbus. — "It 
is idle to dread that which you cannot avoid." — In such 
a case, instead of giving way to fear, we should summon 
all our fortitude. 

Stultus labor est ineptiarum (Lat.) Mabtial. — " The labour 
is silly which is bestowed on trifles." 

— , nisi quod ipse facit, nil rectum putat (Lat. prov.) — 
" The fool thinks nothing well done but what is done by 
himself." 

Sua cuique voluptas (Lat. prov.) — " Each man has his own 
pleasure." — Every person has a taste for some particular 
enjoyment. 

quisque exempla debet cequo animo pati (Lat.) Ph\edbus. 

— " Every man is bound to tolerate the act of which he 
has himself given the example." — No man can fairly 
complain of that as an injustice, of which he has himself 
furnished a previous specimen. 

Suave est ex magno toller e acervo (Lat.) Horace. — " It is 
pleasant to take from a great heap." — The poet speaks 
sarcastically of a miser, whose perverse delight it is to 
take from a large hoard the little which be dares to use. 
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Suave mari magno, turbantibus oequora vends, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem (Lat.) Lucretius. 
— " It is pleasant, when the sea runs high, to view from 
land the great distress of another." — It is not uncommon 
for men to enjoy the distresses of others, when they can 
indulge the sense of their own security. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re (Lat.) — "Gentle in the 
manner, but vigorous in the deed." — In affairs of im- 
portance, outward complacency should be joined with 
inward firmness. — This has been adopted as a motto by 
the Irish Lord Newborough. 

Sub cruce candidd (Lat.) — u Under the fair cross.*' — Motto 
of Lord Lovell. 

hastd (Lat.) — " By public auction." 

— hoc signo vinces (Lat.) — " Under this sign thou shalt 
conquer." — Alluding to the cross which appeared in the 
air, as the signal of victory, to Constantme. — Motto of 
the Irish Viscount De Vesci. 

Sublatd causd\ tollitur effectus (Lat.) — " When the cause is 
removed, the effect must cease." — The efficient cause of 
a distemper in the human frame, for instance, being done 
away, its effects must be expected speedily to terminate. 

Sublimi feriam sidera vertice (Lat.) Horace. — "My lofty 
head shall strike the stars." — This flight of the poet is 
now employed as a commonplace pleasantry. 

Sub oblatione ad reciproca (Lat.) — "By offering reciprocal 
services." 

pamd (Law Lat.) — " Under a penalty." — The name 

given to a writ for the summoning of witnesses. 

sipiUo confessionis (Lat.) — "Under the seal of con- 
fession." — Secret confession. 

silentio (Lat.) — "In silence." — The matter passed 

sub silentio — without any notice being taken. 

Substantia prior et dignior est accidente (Lat. law maxim.) — 
" The substance should be considered as prior to, and of 
more weight than, the accident." — No judgment, it is 
held, shall be arrested in any court of record for any 
defect in point of form, or unless it be a matter of sub- 
stance on which the judges of those courts are to decide. 
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Sub utrdaue formd (Lat.) — " In both forms." — Bread and 
wine in communion. 

Succedaneum (Lat.) — "A substitute." — A matter substi- 
tuted. — Impudence is frequently used as a succedaneum 
for argument. 

Suffieit ad id, Natura quod poscit (Lat.) Seneca. — " We 
have a sufficiency, when we have what nature requires." 
— Her wants are but few, and the consciousness of this 
should teach us limitation and content. 

Suggestio falsi (Lat.) — " The suggestion of a falsehood." — 
This and the suppressio veri, or " suppression of the 
truth," are the strongest charges which can be made 
against a public orator or writer. 

Sui cuique mores fingunt fortunam (Lat.) Corn. Nepos. — 
" His own morals (or manners) shape the fortune of 
every man." — Thus the English proverb, "Manners 
make the man." 

— generis (Lat.) — " Of its own kind." — Not to be classed 
under any ordinary description. 

Suivez raison (Ft.) — " Follow reason." — Motto of the Irish 
Earl Altamont, Viscount Montague, and Lord Eilmaine. 

Sumite materiam vestris qui scribitis cequam 

Viribus (Lat.) Horace. — "Let those who write fix on 
a subject to which their force is equal." — Every author 
should look to his mental powers, and consider whether 
they are equal to the task which he is about to 
undertake. 

Summam nee metuas diem, nee optes (Lat.) Martial. — "You 
should neither fear nor wish for your last day." — The 
philosophic mind neither timidly shrinks from death, nor 
desperately wishes to accelerate its approach. 

Summa summarum (Lat.)— "The sum total, total amount." 

Summum bonum (Lat.)—-" The chief good."— The object of 
attainment most desirable. 

Summum crede nefas, animum prcetferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas (Lat.) Juyekal. — 
" Believe it to be the last of all infamies, to prefer your 
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existence to your honour, or, for the sake of life, to lose 
every inducement to live." 

Summum jus sumrna injuria (Lat.) — " Strictness of law is 
sometimes of the greatest injustice." — A too rigorous 
interpretation of the law is not infrequently productive 
of results which do not accord with equity. 

Sum quod eris^fui quod sis (Lat.) — "I am what thou shalt 
be, as I have been what thou now art." — An admonition 
frequently met with as a sepulchral inscription. 

Sunt lacryrruB rerum et mentem mortaUa tangunt (Lat.) 
Virgil. — " Tears are due to human misery, and the 
woes of mortality affect the mind." — Every virtuous 
mind, on hearing of such calamities, must be touched by 
sympathy. 

Sunt superis sua jura (Lat.) Ovn>. — " The gods or supreme 
powers have their own laws." — This is sometimes quoted 
in political discussions, to intimate that the higher powers 
often overlook those duties and promises, which are sup- 
posed to be binding on the lower orders of the commu- 
nity. 

Suo Marie (Lat.) — " By his own exertion." — He performed 
it suo Marte — by his own unaided skill and ability. 

sibi gladio nunc jugulo (Lat.) Terence. — " With his 

own sword do I stab this man." — I defeat him, figura- 
tively, and in argument, with the weapons and the 
admissions which he has himself furnished. 

Super anda omnis fortuna ferendo est (Lat.) Virgil. — "Every 
misfortune is to be subdued by patience." 

Supersedeas (Law Lat.) — " You may remove or set aside." 
— A writ to stay proceedings. 

Super subjectam materiam^ (Lat.) — " On the matter sub- 
mitted." — A lawyer is not responsible for his opinion, 
when it is given super subjectam materiam — on the cir- 
cumstances as they are laid before him by his client. 

Suppressio vert (Lat.)— See Suggestio falsi. 

Sursam cordal (Lat.) — " Raise your hearts." 

Sus Minervam (docet) (Lat.) — "The swine will teach Mi- 
nerva." — The stupid will teach the wise. 
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Suspectum semper invisumque dotninantibus qui proximus 
destinaretur (Lat.) Tacitus. — u The next in succession 
is ever hated and suspected by those who are actually in 
possession of the supreme power." — This can only apply 
to those governments where the persons, in possession of 
absolute power, fear that it may be wrested from them 
by violent means. They of course, in the language of 
our poet, 

" Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne."— Pope. 

Suum cuique (Lat.) — " Let each man have his own." — Let 
the laws of property be strictly observed. 

cuique incommodum ferendum est, potius quam de 

ulterius commodis detrahendum (Lat.) Cicero. — " Every 
man should bear his own grievances and inconveniences, 
rather than detract from or abridge the comforts of 
another." 

Suus cuique mos (Lat.) Terence. — " Each man has his par- 
ticular habit." — In opinions and habitudes there is a 
permanent diversity, and every, person should in fairness 
be left to the free exercise of his own. 

Tableau vivant (Fr.) — "A living picture." — A group-picture, 
represented by living people. 

Tabula rasa (Lat.) — " A shaved (or smoothed) tablet." — 
His mind is a tabula rasa — it is mere blank. The idea 
is taken from the waxed tablets of the ancients, on which 
they made their memoranda with a sharp instrument, 
called a stylum, with the other flatted end of which they 
afterwards erased what they had written. 

TacenU satis laudant (Lat.) Terence. — " Their silence is 
sufficient praise." — It is ample proof of worth, when the 
censorious have nothing to allege. 

Tdche sans facte (Fr.) — "A work without a stain." — The 
motto of the Scotch Earl of Korthesk. 

Taciturn vivit sub pectore vulnus (Lat.) Virgil. — "The 
secret wound still lives within the breast." — The injury 
is not forgotten, but is treasured up for an opportunity 
of revenge. 

Tadivm vita (Lat.) —"A weariness of life." — A disgust of 
existence. — This, in France, is called ennui; but this does 
not amount to the full force of the Latin term. 
2 B 
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Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 

Quale sopor fessis (Lat.) Vieqll. — " As pleasing are thy 
verses to us, divine poet, as sleep is to the wearied, " 
&c. — This compliment, for such it is meant in the 
original, is sometimes ironically turned against a different 
description of poets, who are 

"Sleepless themselves, to give their readers sleep.** 

Talibus ex adyto dictis, Cumcea Sybilla 

Horrendus canit ambages, dntroque remugit, 

Obscuris vera involvens (Lat.) Vibgil. — "Li words like 
these the Sybil utters her fearful oracles of dubious 
import, and sounds them forth from her cavern, blending 
truth with obscurity." — This quotation is frequently 
used to reprobate a style which is at once pompous aud 
ambiguous. 

Tal nutre il corro che gli cavera poi gli occhi (It.) — u He has 
brought up a raven to pick out his own eyes." 

Tarn deest avaro quod habet, quam quod non habet (Lat.) 
Sybus.. — " The miser is as much in want of that which he 
has, as of that which he has not." 

Marte quam Minerva (Lat.) — " As much by Mars as 

by Minerva." — He has succeeded tarn Marte quam 
Minervd" — equally by his courage and his genius. 

Tandem fit surculus arbor (Lat.) — "A shoot at length 
becomes a tree." — Motto of the Marquis of Watexford. 

Tantcene animis ccelestibus iras (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Can 
heavenly minds such anger entertain ? " ; — Is it possible 
for exalted minds to descend to such low resentments ? 

Tant mieux (Fr.) — " So much the better." 

Tanto bum, che val niente (Ital. prov.) — " So good, that he is 
good for nothing." — Applied to that weak good nature 
which is injurious to the possessor, without being of 
advantage to any other person. 

— r- hominifidus, tantce virtutis amator (Lat.) — " A faithful 
friend to so great a man, and a steady admirer of such 
distinguished 'excellence." 

— major famce sitis est, quam virtutis (Lat.) Juvenal. — 
u Many would be great, but few good." 

Tant pis (Fr.) — " So much the worse." 
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Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris (Lat.) Horace.— 
44 So much of honour is due to subjects taken from 
middle or common life." — This is a praise justly granted 
to authors of plays where the sentiments come home to 
every man's business and bosom, as contra-distinguished 
to those, where emperors, queens, and heroes fill the 
scene, and whose sorrows astound for the moment, but 
in a moment are forgotten. 

se fortune permittunt, etiam ut naturam dediscatit 

(Lat.) Qunrr. Cubtius. — " They give themselves up so 
much to fortune, as even to forget their nature/* 

■ series juncturaque poUet (Lat.) Horace. — " Of so 

much force is system and connection." — A less perfect 
book, if stamped with these characters, will please more 
than one of superior quality, in which the principles are 
scattered and tne reasoning disjointed. , 

Tarde\ qua credita Icedunt, credimus (Lat.) Ovn>. — "We 
are slow to believe that which, if believed, would hurt 
our feelings." 

Tartnffe. — "A hypocrite." — From one of Molidre's comedies. 

Tel en vous Usant admire chaque trait. 

Qui dans le fond de Vdme et vous craint et vous hait (Fr.) 
Boilxau. — " Such a one, on reading your work, admires 
•every stroke, but from the bottom of his soul he fears 
and hates you." — The living satirist excites more of 
fear than of regard. 

— est notre plaisir (Fr.) — "Such is our pleasure." — 
Formerly an official formula, which concluded a decree 
signed by the kings of France. 

Telle brille au second rang qui s' eclipse au premier (Fr.) — 
" A man may shine in the second rank, who would be 
eclipsed in the first" — Many, who conceive themselves 
fitted for first-rate characters in life, would in fact appear 
to more advantage in subordinate situations. 

Tel maitre, tel valet (Fr. prov.) — "Like master, like man." 

Ttx«s ofif tMxpv (liov (Gr.) — " To see the end of a long 
life." — This was the wish of Chilias, one of the celebrated 
seven wise men of Greece. 

Tnkov faUfTts (phot obx M ffroi (Gr.) — " Friends dwelling 
afar off are no friends. 

2 b 
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Telum imbette sine ictu (Lat.) Vibgul. — " A feeble weapon 
thrown without effect." — Applied metaphorically to a 
weak or imbecile argument. 

Tel vous 8emble applaudir, qui vous raffle et votisjoue ; 

Aimez qu'on vous conseille, et non pas qu'on vous hue (Fr.) 
Boeleau. — " That man appears to applaud yon, who in 
fact makes you his jest and his sport. Let your inclina- 
tion be to those who advise, rather than to those who 
praise your conduct." 

Templa quam dilecta (Lat.) — " Temples how beloved." — 
The motto of the Marquis of Buckingham. — This is a 
poor pun on the family name of Temple. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mujtamur in Hits (Lat.) — "The 
times are perpetually changing, and we change with the 
times." — There is nothing fixed or stable, either in 
situations or opinions. 

"Men change with fortune, manners change with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times." 

— — si Juerintnubila, solus eris (Lat.) Ovid. — "If the 
stormy season should arrive, you will be alone."— 
Adversity finds but few companions or comforters. 

Tempore ducetur longo fortasse cicatrix, 

Horrent admotas vulnera cruda manus (Lat.) Ovn>. — "The 
wound will perhaps be covered by the process of time, 
but it shrinks from the touch whilst it is yet recent." — 
This is figuratively applied to sorrow, in the first burst 
of which it will reject the most friendly appeal ; some 
time should therefore be suffered to elapse before any 
attempt is made to administer consolation. 

Tempus edax rerum (Lat.) Horace. — " Time that devours 
all things." 

■ omnia revektt (Lat.) — "Time reveals all things." — 
Few things, these two proverbs say, escape the disclosure 
of time, and nothing its ravages. 

Tenet insanabile multos 

Scribendi cacoethes, asaroque in corde senescit (Lat.) — " Many 
have an incurable itch for writing, wnich takes full 

Eossession of their disordered faculties." — The race has 
een numerous in every age of those 



Of nature, and their stars, will write* 1 
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Teres atque rotundas (Lat.) Horace. — " A man smooth and 
round in himself."— One whose conduct, like a polished 
globe, can surmount each difficulty, and defy each 
asperity. 

Terra Jilius (Lat.)— "A son of the earth."-— An Oxford 
phrase, signifying a man of no birth. 

Terra nunc educat malos homines, atque pusUbs (Lat.) 
Juvenal. — " This earth now maintains, as before, both 
bad' and weak men.'* — The condition of the human 
species, in all ages, is nearly the same. 

Tertium quid (Lat.) — " A third something." — Struck out by 
the collision of two opposite forces or principles. 

Tffc $U(te»s y^afjLfAttrtvt *T»» r*f xaXetpot et*roG£i%or tig tout (Gr.) 

Suidas. — "He was the writer (or interpreter) of nature, 
dipping his pen into mind." 

Tnv xar) *«vrh i*x« (Gr.)—" Unequal marriages seldom prove 
happy." 

Thesaurus est malorum mala mulier (Lat.) — "A wicked 
woman is a magazine of evils." 

Tibi nullum periculum esse perspicio, quod quidem sejunctum 
sit ab omnium interitu (Lat.) Cicebo. — " I can see no 
danger to which you are personally exposed, separately 
and apart from the destruction of us all." 

Tims ta foy (Fr.)—" Keep thy faith."— Motto of Earl 
Bathurst. 

Tiers etat (Fr.) — "The third class;" or citizens and 
peasants. 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes (Lat.) Vibgil. — " I fear the 
Greeks, even when they offer presents." — I am on my 
guard against an enemy, and particularly when he 
proffers kindness. 

Timet pudorem (Lat.) — " He fears shame." — Motto of the 
Irish Viscount Downe. 

Timidus se vocat cautum : parcum, sordidus (Lat. prov.) — 
"The cowardly man says that he is cautious; the miser, 
that he is sparing." — We have each an excuse, or 
palliation, for our respective faults. 
2 b 3 
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Ttrtr le diable par la queue (Fr. prov.) — u *£o pull die 
devil by the tail." — To be put to one's shifts for a live- 
lihood* 

ToccategU (It.)— A game with dice, not unlike back- 
gammon. 

Toga virilis (Lat.)— " The manly robe."— This was the 
dress which the Roman youth assumed on reaching a 
certain period of life. He has assumed the toga virilis 
— he has entered into a state of manhood. 

T« xaXot (Gr.) — " The summum bonum " — the. supreme 
good. 

ToUe jocos — non est jocus esse malignum (Lat.) — "Away 
with such jests — there is no jest in being malignant." — 
This is properly applied to that sarcastic merriment, 
which wounds the peace or feelings of the individual, 
for the purpose of giving entertainment to the many. 

moras — semper nocuit differre paratis (Lat.) Lucajc. 

— " Away with all delays — it is even injurious to post- 
pone, when you are in readiness." — The application is in 
particular to war. When you are ready, you should 
allow the enemy no time for preparation. 

Tolluntur in altum 

Ut lapsu graviore ruant (Lat.) Claudia^. — "They are 
raised to such a height, that they may tumble with a 
heavier fall." — Some men seem to have been raised to 
the summit of their ambition, only to aggravate the 
subsequent reverses which Providence has doomed them 
to experience. 

Th J*** Sfimpf hatekkut (Gr.)— "It's an ill bird that 
betrays its own nest." 

Ti SUf (Gr.)— "The whole."— Unity. 

Ti *e'i*9f (Gr.)— "That which is decorous." — Decency. 
Decorum. 

Tot homines quot sententice (Lat.) — " So many men, so many 
opinions." — There will be as many different suffrages as 
heads. 

Toties quoties (Lat.) — "As many times as, then so often." 
— A term frequently used in law proceedings, as thus : — 
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If A. B. commit a certain offence, lie shall be fined 10Z., 
and so on, toties quoties, viz., on every repetition of the 
offence, he shall incur a similar penalty. 

Toto cceto (Lat.) — " Bv the whole heavens," — The men 
differ toto cado-r-their dispositions are as opposite as the 
two poles. 

Totus his locus est contemnendus in nobis, non negligendus in 
nostris (Lat.) Cicebo. — "This place (the place of our 
sepulture) is wholly to be disregarded by us, but not to 
be neglected by our surviving friends." 



in toto, et totus in qudlibet parte (Lat.) — " Whole in 

itself, and whole in every part." — This was the definition 
given by the ancient scholiasts of the human mind. 

mundus agit histrwnem (Lat.) — " All the world acts 

the player." — All the world's a stage. 



teres atque rotundus (Lat.) — " Every way round and 

smooth." — A man so polished, as to rolL through the 
world unbiassed by any asperity. 

Toujour* perdrix (Ft.) — " Partridges every day." — Always 
the same — the old song. 

pret (Fr.)— " Always ready."— Motto of the Irish 



Marquis of Antrim and Earl Clanwilliam. 

propice (Fr.) — " Ever propitious." — Motto of the 

Irish Viscount Cremorne. 

Tourner cosaque (Fr.)— " To turn a man's coat."— This in 
former times was regarded as a disgrace. 

Tous frais faits (Fr.)— u All expenses paid." 

les hommes sont fous, et malgre leur soins 

Ne different entr*eux, que du plus ou du moins (Fr.) Boilbau. 
— " All men are fools, and with every effort they can 
only differ in the degree." — There will only be the more 
foolish and the less foolish. 

Tout a Vheure, toute suite (Fr.) — "Directly, immediately." 

beau! (Fr.)— " Gently !"— Be careful. 

bien ou rien (Fr.) — " The whole or nothing." — Motto 

of Earl Gainsborough. 
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Tout eloge imposteur blesse une dme sincere (Fr.) Boileau. — 
"An honest man feels hurt by praise unjustly bestowed." 

le monde se plaint de sa memoire, et personne ne plaint 

de son jugement (Fr.) Rochefoucauxt.— - u Every man 
complains of his memory, but no man complains of his 
judgment." — However* great the cause may be, our 
pride will not suffer us to impeach the latter. 

Trahit ipsafuroris 

Impetus, et visum est lend quasisse nocentem (Lat.) Lucatt. — 
" They are borne away by the violence of their rage, 
and they think it a waste of time to enquire who are die 
guilty." — This is a forcible description of peculiar and 
indiscriminate vengeance. 

sua auemque voluntas (Lat.) ViBGrL. — " Each man is 



led by his own peculiar taste or pleasure." 

Transeat in exemplum (Lat.) — "May it pass into, an ex- 
ample." — May an act so meritorious stand recorded as 
a precedent for others to follow. 

Tre cose vuol il campo: buon tempo, huon seme e own 
lavoratore (It.) — " A field requires three things : fine 
weather, good seed, and a good husbandman." 

Tre donne e un occa fan un mercato (It.) — " Three women 
and one goose make a market." 

— tacerannoj se due vi non sono (It.) — " Three may keep a 
secret, if two be away." 

Trexa con i /and, e lascia star i sante (It.) — " Play with 
children and leave the saints alone." 

Triajuncta in uno (Lat.) — " Three joined in one." — This is 
sometimes used in speaking of the Trinity ;— oftener in 
in speaking of a political coalition, consisting of three 
members. 

Tribus Anticyris caput insanabile (Lat.^ Horace. — " A head 
incurable by three Anticyrae. — The island of Anttcyra, 
in the Archipelago, was famous for the growth of 
hellebore, which is administered to purge the head. — 
The phrase, therefore, means an incurable madman. 

Trista & quella casa dove le galline cantano £1 gatto tace (It.) 
— *| It is a sad house where the hen crows and the cock 
is silent." 
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Triumpho morte tarn vita (Lat.) — " I triumph in death, as in 
life." — Motto of the Irish Viscount Allen. 

Trockner Husten ist des Todes Trompeter (Ger.) — "A dry 
cough is the trumpeter of death." 

Tros, Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur (Lat.) Tibgbl. — 
— " The Trojan and the Tyrian shall be treated by me 
without distinction." — I profess no attachment to either 
of the contending parties, and shall of course speak of 
them with due impartiality. 

Trnditur dies die (Lat.) Horace. — " One day is pressed on 
by another." — The progress of time, however neglected 
by man, is silent ana irresistible. 

Tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet (Lat.) Horace. — 
u Your affairs, are at stake, when the next house is on 
fire." — We should remember, that the calamity which 
afflicts our neighbour most seriously threatens ourselves. 

Tuebor (Lat.)—" I will defend."— The motto of Viscount 
Tomngton. 

Tu ne cede malis, sed contra ardentior ito (Lat.) Vibgil. — 
"Do not yield to misfortunes, but meet them on the 
contrary with fortitude." — The four first words form 
the motto of the Irish Baron Milton. 

Tuo tibijudicio est utendum. Virtutis et vitiorum grave ipsius 
conscientia pohdus est; gud sublatd jacent omnia (Lat.) 
Cicero. — " You must use your own judgment on your- 
self. Great is the weight of conscience in deciding on 
your own virtues and vices : if that be taken away, all 
is lost." 

Turpe est aliud loqui, aliud sentire; guanto turpius aliud 
scribere^ aliud sentire (Lat.) Seneca. — " It is dishonour- 
able to speak one thing, and to think another ; but how 
much more base is it to write that which is contrary to 
a man's real sentiments ! " 

■ in patrid peregrinarii et in iis rebus qua adpatriam 
pertinent hospitem^esse (Lat.) Manutius. — "It is shame- 
ful for a man to live as a stranger in his own country, 
and to be uninformed of her affairs and interests." 

■ laudari ab illaudatis (Lat.) — "It is degrading to 



be commended by those, who are not themselves worthy 
of praise." 
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Turpe est viro^ id in qtto quottdik versatur ianorare (Lat.) — 
" It is shameful that a man should be ignorant of that, 
in which he is every day employed. 

Turpis et ridicula res est elementarius senex : juveni 
parandum, sent utendum est (Lat.) Senega. — " Nothing 
can be so ridiculous or absurd as to see an old man in 
his rudiments. It is for. youth to acquire, and for age 
to employ those acquirements." 

Turpiter obticuit sublato jure nocendi (Lat.) — "He was 
shamefully silent when he had lost the power to injure." 

Tussis pro crepitu (Lat.) — " A cough which is feigned to 
disguise a f— — t." — A poor pretext to cover a -foul 
design. 

Tuta timens (Lat.) — " Fearing even that which is safe." — 
Men, who are at the pinnacle of fortune, should know 
that they are not out of the reach of its vicissitudes. 

Tutor et ultor (Lat.) — " The protector and the avenger." — 
A compliment of little meaning, but which is generally 
found on the medals inscribed to a successful prince or 
potentate. 

Tuum est? (Lat.)— " Is it your own?"— Motto of Earl 
Cowper. . 

Uberibus semper lacrymis semper que paratis 

In statione sua, atque expectantibus iuarn 

Quojubeat manare (Lat.) — " She has an inexhaustible fund 
of tears ready at a call, and the flow or which she has 
only to direct." — " A man's tears," says the ingenious 
Mrs. Inchbald, "seem to come from a distance — those of 
woman drop in upon us as ready visitants." 

Uberrima fides (Lat.) — "A full growth of confidence." 
— An implicit faith or reliance. 

Ubicunque ars ostentatur, Veritas dbesse videtur (Lat.) — 
" Wherever art is displayed, truth seems to be wanting." 
— We seldom witness a laborious exertion to excite 
interest or to give pleasure, that we do not begin to 
doubt the reality of the interest or pleasure which is 
thus forced upon us. 

Ubijus incertum, ibi jus nullum (Lat. law maxim.) — " Where 
the law is uncertain, there is no law." — No legal decision 
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can properly be made on vague and undefined enact- 
ments. 

Ubi lapsus?— Quid feci? (La,t.)—" Where am I fallen?— 
What have I done ? " — Motto of Viscount Courtenay. 

— major pars est, ibi est totum (Lat. law maxim.) — " Where 
the greater part is, there by law is the whole." — The 
only way of determining the acts of many, is . by the 
major part, or the majority ; as the majority in parlia- 
ment enact laws, &c. 

— mel, ibi apes (Lat.) Piautus. — " Where there is honey 
there will be bees.*' — Where there is a pleasing attrac- 
tion, there will be no want of followers. 

— plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incur ia fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura (Lat.) Horace. — " Where 
there are many beauties in a work, I shall not cavil at a 
few faults, proceeding either from negligence, or from 
the imperfection of our nature." — In a great work of 
general merit, candour requires that we should excuse 
any small or partial defect. 

Ubique patriam reminisci (Lat.) — "Every where to remember 
our country." — Motto of Lord Malmesbury. 

Ubi reddunt ova columbce (Lat.) Juvenal. — "Where the 
pigeons lay their eggs." — This, at Rome, was in the inter- 
stices under the roofs of houses, in the garrets of which 
then, as now, poets had that honourable residence, which 
by some is called, " the first floor down the chimney," 
and by others, " the roost of eminence," and still more 
generally, "the attic story." 

— supra (Lat.)— "Where above-mentioned." — A reference 
to a preceding quotation. 

— velis nolunt, ubi nolis volunt ultro, *• 

Concessd pudet ire vid (Lat.) Terence. — " When yon are 

willing, they are disinclined — when you are averse, they 

are willing. They are loth to tread in that path where 

it is permitted." — This is rather a severe description of 

the caprices of woman. It has been thus translated : — 

-"You would, they won't— when you would not, they would; 
Consent doth freeze, denial flies their blood." 

Udum et molle lutum es ; nunc nunc properandus et acri 
Fingendus sine fine rota (Lat.) Febsius. — " Thou art now 
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but soft and moist clay, and therefore instantly and inces- 
. santly to be formed by the glowing wheel." The allusion 
is to the potter's wheel, and the application is to the mind 
of youth, which should be formed with assiduity, whilst 
it is tender, pliant, and susceptible. 

Ueberwinde dich selbst, denn bist du stark (Ger.) — " Conquer 
thyself and thou art strong." . 

Ultima ratio regum (Lat.) — " The last reasoning of kings." 
— An appeal to violence and hostility. This inscription, 
if we rightly recollect, was ordered to be graven by 
Louis XIV. on his cannon. 



■ semper 

Expectanda dies homini est, dicique beatus 

Ante obitum nemo et suprema funera debet (Lat.) Ovn>. — 
"Man should ever look, to his last day, and no man 
should be accounted happy before his decease, or until 
his funeral rites are performed." — Such is the instability 
of human affairs, that no man should be rated as fortu- 
nate, until death has precluded any further possibility of 
change. 

Ult. vltimus (Lat.)— " The last." 

Ultra legem tendere opus (Lat.) Hobace. — u Too severe — 
beyond the laws of satire." 

posse nemo obligatur (Law Lat.) — " No one is obliged 

to do anything beyond his power." 

Una salus metis nullam sperare salutem (Lat.) Virgil. — 
" The only hope for the conquered is, to expect some- 
times no safety." — The resolute despair of the van- 
quished brings about a relief not to be effected by any 
other means. 

Un averti en vaut deux (Fr. prov.) — " One warned is worth 
two." — Forewarned, forearmed. 

Un barbier rase Vautre (Fr. prov.) — " One barber shaves 
the other." — A Roland for an Oliver. 

— bel morire, tutta la vita honora (It.) — "A fair death 
crowns the whole life." 

— clou pousse Vautre (Fr.) — u One nail drives out another." 

Unde habeas quant nemo, sed oportet habere (Lat.) Juvenal. 
— "No man inquires how you have got your wealth' 
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but it is necessary to possess it." — All men pay respect 
to riches, without inquiring very scrupulously into the 
means by which they have been obtained. 

Unde tibi frontem libertatemque parentis. 

Cum facias pejora senex? (Lat.) Juvenal. — "Whence do you 
derive the power and privilege of a parent, when you, 
though an old man, fall into greater errors?"- — How can 
you presume to chide your juniors, when you, though 
advanced in years, set the vicious example ? 

Un enfant en ouvrant ses yeux doit voir la patrie, et jusqu*h 
la mort ne voir qu'elk (Fr.) Rousseau. — " The infant, 
on first opening his eyes, ought to see his country, and 
to the hour of his death never lose sight of it." — The 
love of our country should be implanted early, and 
nourished through life. 

Unguibus et rostro (Lat.) — "With talons and beak." — He 
fought unguibus et rostro — tooth and nail. 

Unguis in ulcere (Lat.) Cicero. — " A nail in the wound." 
— This strong phrase was applied by the orator to the 
conspirator Catiline. — " Your country," he would^have 
said in a periphrase, " has received a dangerous wound, 
into which you, vulture-like, infix your talons, for the 
purpose of irritating and keeping it open." 

Un homme d'esprit serait souvent bien embarrasse sans la 
compagnie des sots (Fr.) Rochefoucault. — " A man of 
wit may be often much embarrassed without the com- 
pany of fools." — He would lack a butt for his sarcasms. 

— homme toujours satisfait de lui-meme y Vest peu souvent des 
autres, rarement on Vest de lui (Fr.) Rochefoocault. 
— "A man who is always well satisfied with himself, is 
seldom so with others, and others are as little pleased with 
him." 

Uni (Bquus virtuti, atque ejus amicis (Lat.) Horace. — 
" Friendly to virtue alone, and to the friends of virtue." 
— The three first words form the motto of Earl Mans- 
field. 

Unica virtus necessaria (Lat.) — "Virtue is the only thing 
necessary." — Motto of the Irish Earl of Mornington. 

Uni quippe vacat, studiis odiisque carenti, 
Humanum lugere genus (Lat.) Lucan. — " There is only one 
man, who being equally free from attachments and 
2 c 
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resentments, is at leisure to weep for the miseries of the 
human race." — This praise, which the poet has given to 
Cato, applies to the disinterested patriot who sighs only 
for the sufferings of his country. 

Un je servirari (Fr.) — " One I will serve." — Motto of the 
Earl of Pembroke and Lord Porchester. 

Uno avulso, non deficit alter (Lat.) Vibgil. — " When one is 
plucked away, another shall not be wanting." — Used in 
a political sense — Remove that man, and you shall have 
his like for a successor. 

Un roy, unb foy, une loy (Fr.) — " One king, one faith, one 
law." — Motto of the Irish Marquis of Clanricarde. 

— sot a triple itage (Fr.) — u A fool of the third story." — 
An egregious blockhead. 

— sot trouve touiours un plus sot qui V admire (Fr.) Boileau. 
— " A fool always finds a greater fool to admire him." — 
Used in reproaching a silly or adulatory commendation 
of an indifferent work. ' 

— "ft'en" vaut mieux que deux u tu V auras" (Fr. prov.^ — 
" One ' hold fast* is better than two ' I'll give thee.' ' — 
A bird in the hand, &c. 

— tout seul (Fr.)— " One alone."— Motto of the Irish Earl 

Verney. 

Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem, 

Non ponebat enim rumor es ante salutem (Lat.) Fragment of 
Ennius. — " One man by delay restored the state, for he 
preferred the public safety to idle report." — This was 
applied to Fabius, who, by prudently avoiding a battle, 
at length wasted away the army of Hannibal, the in- 
veterate and sworn enemy of the Romans. It is now 
sometimes quoted, when caution or delay is to be 
justified on the part of a general or a statesman. 



utmque error, 

Sed variis illudit partibus (Lat.) Horace. — "The same 
error belongs to each, but it mocks them in different 
ways." — Several men may engage in a pursuit of the 
same folly, yet each travel by a different road. 

Unzeitige Wahrheit is einer Luge gleich (Ger.) — u Ill-timed 
truth is equal to a lie." 
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Urbem lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit (Lat.) Sue- 
tonius. — " He found a city built of bricks, and he left; it 
constructed of marble." — This was the boast of Augus- 
tus, with respect to the city of Rome. It is sometimes 
flatteringly applied to other princely suggesters, or pro- 
moters of great improvements. 

Urit enim fidgore suo qui pragravat artes 

Infra se positas — extinctus amabitur idem (Lat.) Horace. — 
" He is consumed by his own brightness, who depresses 
the arts beneath him ; yet he, after his decease, shall be 
admired." — The man of exalted genius throws, by the 

Slendour of his talents, all inferior merits into shade, 
e is exposed, therefore, to all the shafts of cotempo- 
rary jealousy. His death alone can deprive envy of ner 
sting; then those who were most forward to detract 
from, will be the first to do justice to, his merits. 

Usque adeone 

Scire tuam nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter f (Lat.) 
Persius. — "Is therefore your own knowledge to pass 
for nothing, Unless others are aware of that knowledge?" 
— Is it not the sole object of your studies, to impress 
others with a sense of your acquirements ? 



■ adeone mori miserum est ? (Lat.) Vibgil. — " Is it then 

so very wretched a thing to die ? " — Are the thoughts of 
mortality so very dreadiul ? 

Usus est lyrannus (Lat.) — " Custom is a tyrant." 

promptos facit (Lat.) — " Practice makes perfect." 

Ut ameris, amabilis esto (Lat.) Ovn>. — " That you may be 
beloved, be deserving of love." — To merit regard, is the 
surest mode of obtaining it. 

— apes geometriam (Lat.) — " As bees practise geometry." 
— The motto of the Marquis of Lansdown. 

Utatur motu animi, qui uti ratione non potest (Lat.) — " Let 
him be guided by his passions, who can make no use of 
his reason." — Fools may be impelled by their passions, 
but the man of reason is left; without an excuse. 

Utcunque placuerit Deo (Lat.) — " As it shall please God." — 
Motto of Earl Howe. 

Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda voluntas (Lat.) — 
" Though the power may be wanting, there is still the 
good w&l to praise." 

2 c 2 
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Utendum est estate, cito pede prceterit cetas ; 

Quam cuperes votis hunc revocare diem? (Lat.) Ovn>. — 
" You should employ your youth, which passes swiftly 
away. With how many wishes would you not then 
endeavour to recal the present day ? " 

Uterque bonus belli pacisaue minister (Lat.) Vibgil. — 
" Both fit for governing in peace and war/' 

Ut homo est , ita morem geras (Lat.) Terence. — "As the 
man is, so you should conduct yourself." — This is a 
practical maxim of the most useful kind. The dexterous 
man, who has a purpose to carry, will be full of deference 
before the lofty, easy with the free, and complacent with 
the humble. 

Uti doctis placet (Lat.) — " According to the opinion of the 
learned.'* 

Utile dulci (Lat.)—" The useful with the pleasant."— To say, 
that he has combined the utile dulci, is to give the very 
first praise to a writer. 

Utilium sagax rerum (Lat.) Horace. — " Sagacious in . 
making useful discoveries." 

Utinam tarn facile vera invenire possem, quam falsa convincere 
(Lat.) Cicero. — " I wish that I could as easily discover 
the truth, as I can detect the falsehood."— I have no 
clue to the former, but the latter betrays itself by its 
inconsistency. 

Uti possidetis (Lat.) — " As you possess." — A diplomatic 
phrase, used when two sovereigns choose to make peace, 
"each retaining the possessions which they have 
acquired." — Its opposite is the status quo, when both 
parties re-enter into the condition in which they stood 
before the war. 

Ut nee pes, nee caput uni 

Reddatur forma (Lat.) Horace. — " So that neither the foot 
nor the head shall belong to the same form." — Applied 
to a dramatic piece or to a picture, where all is incon- 
gruity. 

— nemo in sese tentat descendere, nemo ; 

Sed prcecedenti spectatur mantica tergo 

Qucesieris (Lat.) Juvenal. — " You ask why no man 
attempts to descend into himself, but looks to the 
wallet on the shoulders of him who precedes." — The 
allusion is to the fable, where men are represented as 
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marching in a line with a double wallet, the forward 
part containing their neighbour's faults, whilst their own 
are slung unseen behind their backs. 

Ut pictura, poSsis erit (Lat.) Horace. — " It will ever be in 
poetry as in painting." — There must always be an affinity 
between those sister arts. 

— prosim (Lat.) — " That I may do good." — The motto of 
Lord Foley. 

Utque alios industrial ita hunc ignavia ad famam protulerat 
(Lat.) Tacitus. — " Other men have been advanced to 
fame by industrious exertion, but this man has succeeded 
by mere sluggishness and indolence." — The person in 
question owes not his elevation to his deserts. 

Ut quimus, quando ut volumus non licet (Lat.) Terence.-— 
" When we cannot act as we wish, we must act as we 
can." — Every man should accommodate himself to cir- 
cumstances, and particularly in suiting his aims to his 
powers. 

— quisque suum vult esse, ita est (Lat.) Terence. — "As 
every man wishes his (offspring) to be, so it is." — The 
minds of children are of so pldstic a nature, that, if 
they do not answer the hopes of the parent, it is in the 
greater number of instances to be attributed to his 
neglect of their education. 

— auocunque paratus (Lat.) — " Prepared on every side." — 
Motto of the Irish Earl of Cavan. 

— redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis (Lat.) Horace. — 
" That fortune may quit the proud, and return to the 
wretched." — That something like the natural equality of 
condition may be restored. 

Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. — The first syllables of each line of a 
hymn in honour of St. John. Guido, the monk of Arezzo, 
who flourished in the tenth century, and established a 
new system of music which forms the basis of our modern 
system, adopted these syllables, as the names of the notes 
in the musical scale, and their use has become universal 
on the Continent. Ut, however has been changed into 
Do, this latter sound being softer for vocalisation. 

Utrum horum mavis accipe (Lat.) — "Take whichever of 
those you prefer." — A conclusion generally made in 
argument, after having offered a choice of difficulties. 
2 c 3 
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Ut scepe svmma ingenia in occulta latent (Lat.) Plautus. — 
"How often men of the greatest genius are lost in 
obscurity." 

— sementem feceris, ita et metes (Lat.) Cicebo. — " As you 
have sown, so shall you reap." — As your conduct has 
been, so shall be its fruits. 

— vellem his potius nugis tota ilia dedisset 

Tempora scevitioz (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Would to heaven he 
had given up to trifles like these all the time which he 
devoted to savage and cruel purposes." — Spoken of a 
tyrant whose days were divided between frivolous 
pursuits and barbarous inflictions. 

V D.: volente Deo (Lat.)— " Please God." 

Va banquet (Fr.)— "The whole stake of the bank!" (in 
hazard play.) 

Vacuus can tat coram latrone viator (Lat.) Juvenal. — " The 
man with an empty purse may sing before the robber." 
— He of course can lose nothing. 

Vade mecum (Lat.) — " Go with me." — A young man's vade 
mecum, — that which should be his constant companion. 

Vcb victis! (Lat.) — " Woe to the conquered." — If it should 
come to that point, voz victis — it will be a war of exter- 
mination. 

Valeat quantum valere potest (Lat.) — " Let it prevail as far 
as it may." — Let the argument pass for as much as it is 
worth. 

■ res ludicra (Lat.) Horace. — " Farewell to the 
ridiculous." — Let us leave off all foolery. 

Valete ac plaudite (Lat.) Terence. — " Farewell, and 
applaud." — This was the conclusion of the Latin comedy. 
It is now sometimes used in the' way of triumphant irony 
at the conclusion of a political discourse. 

Valet ima summis 

Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 

Obscura promens (Lat.) Horace.—" The Deity can change 

the lowest into the highest — can extinguish the proud, 

and bring forward the humble." 

Vana quoque ad veros accessitfama timores (Lat.) Lucak. — 
" Idle rumours were also added to well-founded appre- 
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hensions." — This is a phrase often quoted, as the circum- 
stance constantly recurs, in every great crisis of national 
difficulty or danger. 

Vanescitque absent, et novus intrat amor (Lat.) Ovid. — "Ab- 
sence effaces one love, and another soon takes its place." 

Variant semper dant otia mentem (*Lat.) Lucan. — " Various 
are the inclinations of an idle life." , 

Varium et mutabile semper 

Famiina (Lat.) Vibgii,. — " A woman is always changeable 

and capricious." — The opinions of that sex are ever 

fluctuating. 

Vedettes (Fr. mil. term.) — " Sentinels on horseback, to 
watch and give notice of the approach of an enemy." 

Velim mehercute cum isti errare, quam cum aliis recte sentire 
(Lat.)— "I would rather in fact err with those men, 
than think rightly with others." — I so much approve of 
their general consistency, that, though they may be 
erroneous in this single point, they still shall have my 
concurrence. 

Velis et remis (Lat.) — "With sails and oars." — He pushed 
forward velis et remis — by every possible means. 

Velle suum cuique, nee voto vivitur uno (Lat.) Pekstus. — 
u Each man has his own wish, the inclinations of all 
cannot be the same." — Taste and opinion must differ in 
men and in nations. 

Velocius ac citius nos 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestica, magnis 
Cum subeant animos auctoribus (Lat.) Horace. — " We are 
more speedily and fatally corrupted by domestic examples 
of vice, and particularly when they are impressed on our 
minds, as from authority." -*- Such is the effect, for 
instance, of bad example, held forth forth by a father or 
mother, to children of either sex. 

Velox consilium sequitur poenitentia (Lat.) Laberhjs. — 
" Hasty counsels are generally followed by repentance." 

Veluti in speculum (Lat.) — u As if in a mirror, or looking- 
glass." — You shall here see your follies reflected. 

Venalis populus, venalis curia patrum (Lat) — " The people 
are venal, and the senate is equally venal." — A descrip- 
tion once given of Rome. It would not now be necessary 
to travel to Borne, in order to make the application. 
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Vendentem thus et odores (Lat.) Hobace. — " Selling frank- 
incense and perfumes,"— applied to such pamphlets as 
are destined to wrap up groceries, line trunks, &c. 

Vendidit hie auro patriam (Lat.) Virgil. — " He sold his 
country for gold." — He is nothing less than a venal 
traitor. 

Venerium in auro bibitur (Lat.) Seneca. — " Poison is gen- 
erally drunk out of gold." — Those who use less costly 
utensils, are not so liable to such murderous attempts. 

Venienti occurrite morbo (Lat.) Pebsius. — "Meet the 
approaching disease." — Do not let the malady strike 
root, but seek the proper advice and remedy on its first 
approaches. 

Venire facias (Law Lat.) — "You shall cause, or order to 
come." — The judicial writ by which the sheriff is em- 
powered to summon a jury. 

Veni, vidi, vici (Lat.) — " I came, I saw, I overcame." — 
This was the brief account transmitted by Julius Caesar 
of a victory. 

Ventis secundis (Lat.) — "With prosperous winds." — With 
uniform success. — Motto of Lord Hood. 

Ventre affame n'a point d'oreilles (Fr. prov.) — "A starved 
belly has no ears." — A hungry audience is not to be 
satisfied by mere argument. 



a terre (Fr.)— "In full gallop." 



Verba animi prof err e> et vitam impendere vero (Lat.) Ju- 
venal. — " To speak the words of the mind, and to stake 
one's life for the truth." — To speak with honest frank- 
ness, and to prefer liberty to life. An admirable sum- 
mary of the duties of a good citizen. 

Verbaque dicuntur dictis contraria verbis (Lat.) Ovid. — 
"The same words may, at various times, imply a different 
meaning." • 

Verbosa ac grandis epistola venit 

A Caprceis (Lat.) Pebsius. — " A verbose and turgid epistle 
comes from Capreae." — This is applied by the poet to the 
haughty mandates issued by Tiberius in his retreat. It 
is now used to mark a lofty tone, assumed by the 
opposite party in any polemic discussion. 
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Verbum verbo reddere fidus, 

Interpres (Lat.) Hobace. — "As a faithful interpreter, to 

translate word for word." — To give a translation strictly 

literal. 

Veritas nihil veretur nisi abscondi (Lat. law maxim.) — 
"Truth is afraid of nothing but concealment." — The 
characters of truth are plainness and frankness. It is in 
the nature of fraud, on the contrary, to be evasive and 
mysterious. 

vincit (Lat.) — "Truth conquers." — Motto of the 



Scotch Earl Marishall. 



■ visd et mortis falsa festinatione et incertis valescunt 

(Lat.) Tacitus. — ** Truth is confirmed by inspection and 
delay : falsehood avails itself of haste and uncertainty." 
— Falsehood relies on the first impressions; the truth 
comes haltingly behind, as wishing to meet the test of 
deliberation and circumspection. 

Veritatis simplex oratio est (Lat.) Seneca. — " The language 
of truth is simple." — The orator, who is conscious of 
having truth on his side, should be careful not to veil or 
degrade her beauty by any meretricious decoration. 

Verite sans peur (Fr.)— " Truth without fear."— Motto of 
Lord Middleton. 

Ver non semper viret (Lat.) — " The spring does not always 
flourish;" or, "Vernon always nourishes." — Motto of 
Lord Vernon. 

Versus (Lat.)— " Against." 



inopes rerum, nugceque canorm (Lat.) Hobace.- 



" Verses devoid of substance, melodious trifles." — Or, 
as a modern poet has it, 

"Your filmy, gauzy, gossamery lines." 

Verum illud est, vulgo quod did solet, 

Omnes sibi malU melius esse quam alteri (Lat.) Terence. — 
"The common assertion is certainly true, that we all 
wish matters to be better with ourselves than others." — 
Whatever may be theoretically said of philanthropy and 
benevolence to others, self-love will be found to be the 
prevailing principle. 



opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum (Lat.) 

Horace. — "But in a long work it. is allowable that 
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sleep may creep on." — A degree of negligence is pardon- 
able in a long work, which in a brief production would 
be highly reprehensible. 

Verum putes hand ogre, quod valde expetas (Lat.) Terence. 
— "You believe that easily, which you hope for ear- 
nestly." — Men are led without difficulty into the belief 
of that which they passionately desire. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum (Lat.) — "There are no traces 
backward." — All the footsteps lead to the lion's den, 
but there are no marks of any returning. It is a danger 
from which there is no retreat. — Motto of Viscount 
Hamden. 

Vetera extollimus, tecentium incuriosi (Lat.) Tacitus. — "We 
extol the ancients, regardless of those of later date." — 
We are more ready to give praise to the deeds or 
writers of antiquity, than to do justice to contemporary 
merit. 

Vetustas pro lege semper hdbetur (Lat. law maxim.) — 
"Ancient custom is always held as a law." — Where 
there is no positive law, the custom, if from time 
immemorial, may be pleaded* 

Viam qui nescit, qua deveniat ad mare, 

Eum oportet amnem qucerere comitem sibi (Lat.) Plautus. — 

" He who knows not his way to the sea, should take a 

river as his companion." 

Viamque insiste domandi 

Dumfaciles animi juvenum, dum mobilis oztas (Lat.) Vnorz. 
— " Take the coarse of strong rule, whilst the mind of 
youth is flexible, and capable of strong impressions." — 
Vigorous methods, but divested of harshness, should be 
early called into use by those to whom the education of 
youth is committed. 

Vice versa (Lat.)—" The terms being exchanged." — Tims 
— the generous should be rich, and vice versa, the rich 
should be generous. 

Vicinus writ Ucalegon (Lat.) Vibgii* — "Your neighbour 
Ucalegon'8 house is on fire." — The danger is approaching 
to you so nearly as to demand your utmost exertion. 

Victor volentes per populos dat jura (Lat.) — "He, as a 
conqueror, dictates his laws to a willing people." — This 
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is a compliment generally paid to a victorious leader. 
The good will of tie people subdued, though it does not 
actually follow, is presumed as a thing of course. 

Victrix causa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni (Lat.) Lucan. — 
u The victorious cause was adopted by the gods, that of 
the vanquished by Cato." — 

"The gods and Cato did in this divide, 

They chose the conqu'ring, he the conquer'd side." 

This extravagant flight of the poet is sometimes applied 
to a man who having wrestled, though unsuccessfully, 
against superior powers, has derived glory even from 
defeat. 

■ fortuna sapientia (Lat.) Juvbnal. — "Wisdom fre- 



quently conquers fortune." — A wise man will often 
parry or subdue the reverses of chance. 

Vida sin amigo, muerte sin testigo (Sp.) — " Life without a 
friend, is death without a witness/* 

Vide (Lat.) — " See." — Vide nt supra. — " See the preceding 
statement." 

et crede (Lat.) — "See and believe." — If anything 

like incredulity remains, convince yourself by ocular 
demonstration. 

Video meliora proboque, 

Deteriora sequor (Lat.) Ovid. — "I see and approve of better 
things, but I follow the worse which I condemn." — 
This is frequently used by the speaker or writer, as a 
sentence of self-condemnation.— It may also be applied 
to a third person, where his conduct is directly opposite 
to his known sentiments. 

Vi et armis (Lat.) — " By force and arms." — By a force not 
sanctioned by law. — By main force. 

Vigilantibus (Lat.)— "To the watchful."— Motto of the 
Irish Viscount Gosford. 

• non dormientibus servit lex (Lat. law maxim.) — 



" The law regards those only who watch, and not those 
who sleep." — The law is onlv for the protection of those 
who take due care of their property. It notices not 
those who may suffer from their own neglect. 

Vigueur de dessus (Fr.) — " Strength is from above." — Motto 
of the Irish Marquis of Thomond. 
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Vincit amor patrke (Lat.) — "The love of my country 
overcomes." — Motto of the Irish Viscount Molesworth, 
and Lord Muncaster. 



omnia Veritas (Lat.) — " Truth conquers all things." 

— It must ultimately prevail over every cavil, and every 
objection. — Motto of the Irish Baron Einsale. 

qui se vincit (Lat.) — " He conquers who overcomes 

himself."— Motto of Lord Howard of Walden. 



• Veritas (Lat.) — "Truth conquers." — Motto of the 



Irish Earls of Bellamont and Montrath. 

Vino tortus et ird (Lat.) Horace. — " Though tortured both 
by wine and angjer." — The poet is speaking of a man 
who can keep ms friend's secret through the lene tor- 
mentum, or gentle compulsion, of wine, or the more 
forcible excitation of anger, were both employed to 
wrest it from his bosom. 

Vir bonus dicendi peritus (Lat.) — "A good man skilled in 

• the art of speaking." — By this, which was the ancient 

definition of an orator, it appears that none could rank 

as such but men of probity. Our modern notions are 

rather more relaxed. 

— bonus est quist 

Qui consulta patrum, qui legesjuraque servat (Lat.) Horace. 
" Who is a good man ? He who respects the decrees of 
the legislature, and bows to every positive law, and every 
moral obligation." 

Vires acquirit eundo (Lat.) — " She acquires strength in her 
progress." — This is spoken by tne poet of fame or 
rumour. — Every report in its passage gathers strength, 
is enforced by new circumstances, and from a puny 
abortion swells very often into a gigantic admeasure- 
ment. 

Virescit vulnere virtus (Lat.) — "Virtue flourishes from a 
wound." — Motto of the Scotch Earl of Galloway. 

Viri infelicis procul amid (Lat.) Seneca. — " Friends are 
always distant from a man who is unfortunate." 

Virtus ariete fortior (Lat.) — "Virtue is stronger than a 
battering ram."— Motto of the Earl of Abingdon. 
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Virtus est medium viUorum et utrinque reduction (Lat.) 
Horace. — u Virtue is the middle between two vices, and 
is removed from either extreme." — Thus, generosity is 
the middle virtue, the extremes of which are avarice and 
prodigality. 

— est tritium fugere, et sapientia prima 

Stvltitid caruisse (Lat.) Horace. — " It is a virtue to avoid 
vice, and the first step to wisdom is to be free from 
folly. 

in actione consistit (Lat.) — " Virtue consists in action. 11 

— It does not rest on com theory, but on positive exer- 
tion. — Motto of Lord Craven. 

in arduis (Lat.) — " Virtue (or valour) in difficulties/ 1 

— Motto of the Irish Viscount Cullen. 

— incendit vires (Lat.) — " Virtue kindles the strength.' 1 
— Motto of the Irish Viscount Strangford. 

laudator et alget (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Virtue is praised 

and freezes. 11 — Every virtuous effort is viewed with cold 
admiration, and met only with sullen neglect. 

mille scuta (Lat.) — u Virtue is equal to a thousand 

shields. 11 — -Motto of the Earl of Effingham. 

repulsas nescia sordid* 

Intaminatis fidget honoribus (Lat.) Horace. — " That virtue, 
which is unconscious of a base repulse, shines with un- 
stained honours. 1 * 

— requiei nescia sordid* (Lat.)—" Valour which knows 
not mean repose. 11 — Motto of the Irish Viscount Desart. . 

— semper viridis (Lat.) — Virtue is always flourishing. 11 — 
Motto of the Irish Viscount Belmore. 

— vincit invidiam (Lat.)— " Virtue conquers envy." — 
Motto of the Marquis of Cornwallis. 

Virtute ac labore (Lat.) — "By. virtue and toil.* 1 — Motto of 
the Scotch Earl Dundonald. 



et fide (Lat.)—" By virtue and faith. 11 — Motto of 

the Earl of Oxford, and the Irish Viscount Melbourne. 



et opera* (Lat.) — " By virtue and industry. 1 ' — Motto 

of the Irish Earl of Fife. 

2 D 
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Virtute fideque (Lat.)—" By virtue and faith."— Motto of 
the Scotch Baron Elibank. 



non astutid (Lat.) — "By virtue, not by craft. " — 

' Motto of the Irish Viscount Perry. 

non viris (Lat.) — " From virtue, not from men." — 

Motto of the Irish Earl of Kerry. 

auies (Lat.) — " Content in virtue." — Motto of Baron 

Mulgrave. 

Virtotem incohtmem odimus, 

Sublatam ex ocuUs qwerimus invidi (Lat.) Horace. — a We 
hate virtue when it is safe and flourishing, but when 
removed from our sight, even envy itself regrets it." — 
Such is the nature of man. * 

videant, intabescantqve relictd (Lat.) Juveval. — 

" Let them (the wicked) see the beauty of virtue, and 
pine at having forsaken her." 

Virtuti nihil obstat et armis (Lat.) — "Nothing can resist 
valour and arms." — Motto of the Earl of Aidborough. 

- non armis fido (Lat.) — " I trust to virtue and not to 



arms." — Motto of Lord Gray de Wilton. 

VirttOis amor (Lat.)—" The love of virtue."— Motto of the 
Irish Earl Annesley. 

amore (Lat.) — ''Through the love of virtue.' 1 — 



Motto of the Irish Viscount Valentia. 

avorum premium (Lat.) — "The reward of the 

virtue of my ancestors." — Motto of the Irish Baron 
Templetown. 

fortuna comes (Lat.) — " Fortune is the companion 

of virtue." — Motto of the Irish Barons Newhaven and 
Harberton. 

Vis-a-vis (Fr.) — Opposite one another." 

Vis consiUi expers mole ruit sud (Lat.) Horace. — " Force, 
not directed by wisdom, falls by its own weight." — 
Brutal force is as nothing, when it is not guided by the 
counsels of reason. 
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Vis inertia (Lat.) — The power of inertness." — In physics, 
this is applied to the power of a stationary body, resist- 
ing that which would set it in motion. In morals, it has 
a figurative application, and serves as another name for 
indolence. 

— unitafortior (Lat.) — " Force or power is strengthened by 
union." — Motto of the Irish Earl Mount Cashel. 

Vita brevis ars longa (Lat.) — " Life is short, art long." 

Vita cedat, uti cdnviva satur (Lat.) Horace. — " Let him 
take leave of life, as a guest satisfied with his entertain- 
ment." 

Vita enim mertuorum in memorid vivorum est posita (Lat.) 
Cicsao. — " The life of the dead is placed in the memory 
of the living." — They survive in remembrance, and still 

• exist, as a biographer would say y in fair report. 

Vita est avidus, quisquis non vvlt 

Mundo secum pereunte mori (Lat.) Seneca. — " He is greedy 
of life, who is not willing to die when the world is 
perishing around him." — When he sees that everything 
is hastening to destruction and decay. 

post scenia celant (Lat.) Lucretius. — " They conceal 

that part of their life which is passed behind the scenes." 
They throw a veil over their private life, and hide it from 
the world. 

sumrna brevis, spem nos vetat inchoare longam (Lat.) 

Hobace. — "The short span of our lives forbids us to 
encourage a lengthened hope." — Such is the brief term 
of our existence, that he who looks to remote prospects 
is generally disappointed. 

via virtus (Lat.) — " Virtue is the way of life." — Motto 

of the Irish Earl of Fortarlington. 

Vitam impendere vero (Lat.) — " To stake one's life for the 
truth." — Stated as the best character of a good citizen. 

regit fortuna non sapientia (Lat.) Cicebo. — "Fortune, 

and not wisdom, governs human life." 

Vitanda est improha syren — desidia (Lat.) Horace. — " That 
destructive syren, sloth, is ever to be avoided." — The 
man who devotes himself to indolent habits, must be 
considered as lost to himself and to society. 
2 d 2 
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Vita si cupias moril (Lat.) Sbheca.— • " Wilt thon then die, 
when thy life is so happy P " 

Vitavi denique culpam, 

Non laudem merui (Lat.) — " I have been careful to avoid 
censure, if I have not deserved commendation." — This is 
a suitable motto for a very numerous class of poets, who 
seem to aim at no higher praise than that of faultless 
insipidity. 

Vitiant artus cegra contagia mentis (Lat.) Ovxd. — " When 
the mind is ill at ease, the body is in a certain degree 
affected."— The converse of this proposition may be 

asserted with equal justice. 

Vitia otii negotio discutienda sunt (Lat.) Setteca. — u The vices 
of sloth are only to be shaken off by business." — The 
mind will rust and canker without employment. 

Vitiis nemo sine nascitur (Lat.) — " No man is born without 
his faults." — We owe every allowance to the faults of 
others, being conscious that every human being has his 
share of imperfection. 

Vitium commune omnium est 

Quod nimium ad rem in senectd attenti sumus (Lat.]) Terence. 
— " It is a fault which is common to all, that m advanced 
age we are too much attached to our property and 
interest." — As prodigality is proverbially said to be the 
fault of youth, so is avarice that of later years. 

fuity nunc mos est, adsentatio (Lat.) Stbus. — 

44 Flattery, which was formerly a vice, is now grown into 
a custom." — It has become so familiar that it no longer 
provokes our detestation. 

Vivandier (mas.) vivandtere (fern.) (Ft.) — " Sutler." 

Vivd voce (Lat.) — " By the living voice." — By oral 
testimony as opposed to written evidence. 

Viva vox docet (Lat. prov.) — " A living voice teaches (better 
than books.)" 

Vive! (Fr.)— " Long live." 

Vive la bagatelle (Fr.) — l4 Success to trifling." 

memor lethi (Lat.) Persius. — u Live ever in the remem- 
brance of 'death." — This solemn recollection will be the 
best preservative from vice and error. 
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Vive sine invidid moUesque inglorios amws 

Exige, et amicitias tibi junge pares (Lat.) Ovn>. — " Live free 
from envy, and without a wish for glory; desire only 
placid years, and to live in friendship with your equals.'* 
— Seek the quiet shade of life, and avoid the friendships 
of the great. 

vale — si quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidas imperii; si non his utere mecum (Lat.) Hobacb. — 
" Farewell and be happy ; if you know of any precepts 
better than these, be so candid as to communicate them, 
if not, partake of these with me." 

'* If a better system 's thme, 

Impart it freely, or make use of mine." 

Vivendi rede qui prorogat horam, 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis (Lat.) Hobacb. — " He 
who postpones the hour of living rightly, is like the 
rustic who waits till the river shall have passed away." 
— He defers his reformation to a period which can never 
arrive. 

Vivendum est recte, cum propter plurima, turn his 

Prcecipuk causisy ut linguas mancipiorum 

Contemnas — nam lingua mali pars pessima servi (Lat.) 
Juvenal. — " You should live virtuously for many reasons, 
but particularly on this account, that you may be able to 
despise the tongues of your domestics. The tongue is 
the worst part of a bad servant." 

Vivere sat vincere (Lat.) — " To conquer is to live enough." 
— Motto of the Irish Earl of Sefton. 

Vivida vis animi (Lat.) — " The strong force of the mind. — 
The lively impetus of genius. 

Vivit postfunera virtus (Lat.) — " Virtue survives the grave." 
— Motto of the Irish Earl of Shannon. 

Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna peracta 

Jam sua (Lat.) Virgil. — "May those be happy whose 
fortunes are already completed." — Though struggling 
through life, I can see those without envy whose efforts 
have had a successful termination. 

Vivitur exiguo melius — natura beatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti (Lat.) Claudiah.— 
" Men live best upon a little — nature has granted to all 
to be happy, if the use of her gifts were but known." 
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Vivo et regno, simul ista reliqui 

Qua vos ad ccekim fertis rumore secundo (Lat.) Horace. — 
" I live and reign within myself, since I have abandoned 
those things which you by jour praises extol to the 
skies." — I have been happy since I have resigned to you 
the pleasures of sensuality, and betaken myself to those 
of reflection. 

Vivre ce riest pas respirer, c'est agir (Fr.) Rousseau. — 
"Life does not consist merely in breathing, but in 
action." 

Vix ea nostra voco (Lat.) — " I can scarcely call these things 
our own," (alluding to ancestry.) — Motto of Lord Sun- 
dridge and Earl Warwick. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multi : sed omnes illacrymabUes 

Urgentur, ignotique longd 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro (Lat.) Horace. — "Many 
heroes lived before Agamemnon, but they are all un- 
mourned, and consigned to long oblivion, because they 
are without a sacred bard," to sing their praises. — This 
quotation is used in showing the value of poetry, in 
consecrating and embalming the deeds of virtue and 
valour. 

Volenti non Jit injuria (Lat. law maxim.). — u An injury 
cannot be done to a willing person." — None can com- 
plain of wrong in a proceeding, when the measure had 
their previous assent. 

Volo non valeo (Lat/) — " I am willing but unable." — Motto 
of the Earl of Carlisle. 

Voluptates commendat rarior usus (Lat.) Juvenal. — " Our 
pleasures have a higher relish when they are rarely 
used." — The keenest sense of pleasure is blunted by a 
too frequent repetition. 

Vota vita mea (Lat.) — " My life is devoted." — Motto of the 
Irish Earl of Meath. 

Vous y perdrez vos pas (Fr.W " You will there lose your 
steps." — You will find that your labour and pains are 
thrown away. 
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Vox etpraterea nihil (Lat.) — "A voice and nothing more." 
— An empty and unavailing sound. A fine speech without 
matter. A mere display of words. • 

— faucibus hcesit (Lat.) Vihoix. — "The voice stuck in the 
throat." — Spoken of a person struck dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

— populi, vox Dei (Lat.) — " The voice of the people is the 
voice of God." 

Vu (Fr.) — " Seen." — The visa upon passports. 

Vulnus alit vents, et coeco carpitur igni (Lat.) Virgil. — " She 
(or he) nourishes the poison in the veins, and is con- 
sumed by the hidden fire." — Applied very frequently to 
a secret passion, where, according to our immortal bard, 

44 Concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feeds on the damaak cheek." 

Vultus est index animi (Lat. prov.) — " The countenance is 
the index or portraiture of the mind." — So say the 
disciples of Lavater, but, like other general rules, it is 
liable to many exceptions. 



Wahrheit is ein selten Kraut, noch seltener wer sie wohl 
verdaut (Gr.) — "Truth is a curious herb, and still 
more curious is he who can well digest it." 

Wer A sagt muss auch B sagen (Ger.) — "Who says A, 
must also say B." 

nieht alt werden wiU t mag skh junq hdngen lassen 

(Ger.) — " He who does not wish to become old, may 
hang himself when young." 

Zest f (Fr.) — " An interjection." — Pshaw, stuff, ridiculous. 

Za>n xtti -^uxn (Gr.) — " My life and soul." 

Zonam perdidit (Lat.) Horace. — "He has lost his purse." 
— He is desperate through the want of money." 



solvere (Lat.) — " To unloose the virgin zone or 

cestus"— To deprive a maiden of her virginity. 
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btm kS pr (ChaM.) — " Bather sell out, than appear 
poor." 

npiK mPTI pn pT (Chald.)— "He that buys and sella is" 
called a merchant." 

Zwischen Freud und Leid, ist die Briicke nicht weit (Ger.) — 
" The bridge between joy and sorrow is not long." 
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